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INTRODUCTION. 

1572-1575. 



Thx period in French history occupied by the last two kings 
of the Valois house is treated by Dumas in a series of three 
" Valois romances " — Marguerite de Valois^ La Dame de 
Monsoreauy and TA« Forty-Five Guardsmen. With his cus- 
tomary accuracy, Dumas has given us, under the guise of 
fiction, a wonderfully yivid and absorbing account of a time 
when not only France but all Europe was in the throes of con- 
flict between Catholics and Protestants. Eegarding the char- 
acter of this period, M. Victor Duruy writes as follows : 

^* When the French and Spanish kings signed the peace of 
Chftteau Cambr^is (1559) they purposed to introduce into 
their government the new spirit which animated the Church, 
and to wage a pitiless war against heresy. The one undertook 
to stifle the Reformation in France ; the other sought to prevent 
its birth in Italy and Spain, and to crush it in the Netherlands 
and England. When Henry II. died, his three sons, the last 
of the Valois, carried on his plans. At first they required only 
the advice of Spain. The oldest, Francis II., reigned less than 
a year and a half (1559-1560). The second, Charles IX., died 
St the age of twenty-four ^1574). The third, Henry III. 
(1574-1589), who alone attained full manhood, always re- 
mained in a sort of minority, whence he emerged only in fits 
of passion. Hence this Valois line was incapable of conduct- 
ing in France the great battle of creeds. 

** But at their side or confronting them, there were persons 
more strongly tempered for good or ill. Such were Catherine 
de MMicis, their mother, unscrupulous and astute ; the Guises, 
uncles of Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, who organized the 
Catholics into a party when they saw the Protestants forming 
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a faction around their rivals, the princes of the house of 
Bonrbon ; the general Cond^ ; Coligny, who, from a moral point 
of view, was the superior of them all ; in the Netherlands, 
William the Silent, the Prince of Orange ; in England, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Henry VIII., who, during the reign of her 
sister Mary, was the hope of the English Protestants. 

" In the war many diverging interests were about to engage. 
The Dutch desired liberty, England her independence, the 
cities of France their ancient communal rights, and provincial 
feudalism its former privileges. But the religious form, which 
was that of the times, covered all." 

The point where Dumas picks up the chronicle in Marguer- 
ite de Valois is the culmination of religious frenzy that resulted 
in the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, where the unsuspecting 
Protestant victims were slain by the thousands. This is one 
of the darkest blots on the history of France, and one which 
will forever darken the reign of Charles IX. ; yet for the crime 
he received congratulations from the courts of Eome and Spain. 
" Be fully assured," wrote Philip II., " that in furthering thus 
the affairs of God, you are furthering your own still more." 
The sentence is significant, as revealing the inhuman policy 
which sought to cloak political treachery with the guise of 
piety, and which fastened to the hats of cut-throats and mur- 
derers the cross of Christ. 

Dumas gives prominence to another reason for the massacre 
— the desire of Catherine de Medicis to make away with 
Henry of Navarre, whose ascendant Bourbon star threatened to 
eclipse (as afterwards it did) the house of Valois. Although 
Catherine had four sons, three of whom successively mounted 
the throne, none of them left issue in the royal line. Cather- 
ine gnashed her teeth as she watched the seemingly careless 
King of Navarre. He was a Protestant. Under pretext of 
cementing the two houses, the hand of Catherine's daughter, 
Marguerite de Valois, was given him in marriage and he was 
enticed to the Louvre. From the moment he entered Paris 
his life was in jeopardy. The butchery of St Bartholomew's 
day was ordered, but Henry escaped. Catherine then made 
several secret attempts at his life, substantially as related in 
Marguerite de Valois, The manner in which plot was met 
with counterplot, on the part of these two crafty minds, is rich 
in interesting material that Dumas was quick to perceive and 
to put to the best possible advantage. 

Marg. 
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An eatertainmg view is giveu of Henry of Kavarre, who 
m&y be coosidered the hero of all three of the Yalois romances. 
Though plajiBg minor parts in La I>ame de Monsoreau and 
Th& Fort^^Fi^B Guardsmen^ his mocking fignre casts matiy a 
disquieting shadow across their pages^ giving the queen mother 
dark visions of a mighty Heniy IV,, w^ho should people the 
tottering throne of France with a race of real kings. But for 
the present Henry is content to dally and bide his time^ 
masking hb intentions behind a baMlng smile. The clearest 
glimpse of him is given in Matfiuenie d^r Valok^ revealing the 
adventurer, the gallant, the sardonic philosopher, the man of 
majiy minds and any ereedi — at the same time the man who 
ti9ver forgets a friend, and who unhesitatingly darea death for 
the B&ke of friendship or love. He is shrewd enough to fore- 
see his opportunity, patient enough to await it, and generous 
enough not to abuse it. We do not wonder, therefore^ that 
we imd afterwards, in the annals of France, his name asso- 
ciated with the Edict of Nantes^ th^ iirst strong blow for civil 
and religious liberty. 

The person of Catherine de M^dicis, never lovable, is, per» 
hspSt not treated by Dumas with a severity that history will 
not justify. Cold^ calculating, and treacherous, she stopped at 
nothing in the pursuit of her plans j nor would she have suf- 
fered a qualm from the massacre of St. Bartholomew, if Henry 
of Kavarre and every Protestant in the kingdom had also met 
tlieir end at tliat time. Her modes of dispensing death — 
perfumed gloves, poisoned books, and the like — are vouched 
for, and the details of Charles IX.'s demise are very credible. 

The heroine of the story, Jklargaerite do Yalois, is a worthy 
daughter of a worthy mother. For this verdict, however, we 
ape iudebted to history rather than to Dumas, who is some- 
what under the spell of her beautiful exterior. Marguerite's 
moral obliquity did not take the trend of poisoning, but fol- 
lowed the gentler paths of seduction and illicit love. Histo- 
riaus have commented freely upon the questionable life of 
this, one of the greatest coquettes in history, and upon the 
eduister use she made of her beauty. Her liaison with La 
Mole hag the one saving clause that she was sincere in her 
love and everted every effort to save him. 

La Mole and Cocounas played fully as important a part at 
the isouri of Charles IX as is here indicated. La Mole was 
at one time the oontidant ol the Doc d'Alengon. The Kingi 
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who disliked him, determined to wait x^ersonally for him in a 
hall of the Louvre and strangle him. La Mole's entrance into 
the Queen of Navarre's room saved him, very nearly as Dumas 
describes. But history does not give either La Mole or Co- 
connas so agreeable a character as does Dumas. The La Mole 
of life was cowardly, dissolute, and vacillating — fit company 
for D'Alenqon; while Coconnas was brave, dissolute, and 
stubborn. It will be noted that they had at least one trait in 
common — a trait shared with their mistresses. Marguerite de 
Valois and the Duchesse de Nevers. That the two women 
really did secure and embalm the heads of their unfortunate 
lovers after their execution in the Place de Gr^ve is averred 
by more than one writer. 

The characters of Henri, Due d'Anjou, afterwards Henri 
III., and Franqois, Due d'Alenqon, afterwards the Due 
d'Anjou, will be considered in the two succeeding volumes. 
There Dumas treats them more fully. Both stories are con- 
cerned with the reign of Henri III., who is mentioned rather 
than described in the present volume. Franqois' portrait is 
drawn clearly enough at the outset to indicate the despicable 
part he plays throughout his career. He is the villain, just as 
Henry of Navarre is the hero of the Valois romances ; and it 
is his death, narrated in Thh Forty-Five Ouardsmen^ that 
paves the way for Henry of Navarre to ascend the throne of 
France. 

J. Walksb MoSpaddsk. 
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BABTHiLKMT, De, HogUeilOt 

Beaulisu, Db, Grovemor of Vincennes. 

Bbsme, DSy retainer of the Due de Guise. 

Cabochs, MAiTBE, executiooer. 

Catherinb db MkDiois, Queen Mother. 

Charlbs IX., King of France. 

CocoNKAS, Mabgus Annibal, CoifTB DB, CathoUa 

CoLiGXYy Admiral de. Huguenot. 

CoKDiy Prince de, Huguenot. 

Cracow, Bishop of, Polish ambassador. 

D'Alek90n, FRAN901S, Duo, brother of Charles IX. ; after- 
wards Due d'Anjou. 

jyANJOU, Henri, Due, brother of Charles IX.; successively 
King of Poland and Henri III. of France. 

Dariolb, Mlle., in service of Mme. de Sauve. 

Elizabeth, Queen of France. 

Gast, Du, Catholic. 

GRiooiRE, servant at << Belle l^toile " inn. 

Guise, Henri de Lorraine, Dug de. Catholic. 

Henri de Bourbon, King of Navarre. 

Laguesle, procureur. 

La HuRikRE, MaItre, host of the << Belle £toile " inn. 

La HuRitRE, Mme., wife of foregoing. 

La Mole, Joseph Hyacinthe Boniface de Serac, Comte 
DE, Huguenot 

Lasco, the Palatine, Polish ambassador. 

Lorraine, Claude, Duchesse de, sister of Marguerite de 
Valois. 

Madelon, nurse of Charles IX. 

Marquerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre. 

Matignon, Mlle. Gillonne de, confidante of Marguerite da 
Valois. 
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Maubeykl, FsANf 018 DE LoiTvisBS, the " King's slayer.'* 
MfRCAKDONy Lambert, Huguenot 
Mebcandon, Mhe., wife of foregoing. 
Mebcandox, Olitieb, son of foregoing. 
Momr DE Saixt Phale, De, Huguenot. 
Mozille, physician. 
Nancey, De, captain of the Guard. 
Nevebs, Hexbiette, Duchesse DEy Catholic 
Obthon, page to Henri de Navarre. 
PABi, Ambboise, physician. 
PRBSiDEirr of the TribunaL 

Bxsty MaItbe, Florentine, x)erfumer to Queen Mother. 
Robik, MaItbe, valet to Due de Guise. 
Saucoubt, De, Huguenot 
Saute, Babon de, Catholic. 
Saute, Mme. Chablotte de, wife of foregoing. 
TiLiQNY, De, Huguenot 
ToucHET, Mabis, mistress of Charles IX. 
ToucHET, Chables, SOB of foregoiug; afterwards Doc d'Aii' 
gouldme. 
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MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 



CHAPTER L 



Osr Monday^ the ISth of August, 1572^ there was a splendid 
fettivftl at the Ijouvre, 

The ordinarily gloomy windows of the ancient royal resi- 
detice were brilliantly lighted^ and the squares and streets ad- 
jacenty usually so solitary after Saint Germam rAuxerrols had 
tftruck the hour of niue» were crowded with people, although 
il waa past midnight. 

The yastj threatening, eager, turhulent throng resembled, in 
the darknesSf a black and tumbling sea, each billow of which 
makes a roaring breaker ; this sea, flowing through the Rue des 
Fo«8f^ Saint Germain and the Eue de T Astruce and covering the 
quay, surged against the base of the walls of the Louvre, and, 
m its refluent tide, against the Hotel de Bourbon, which faced 
it on the other side. 

In Bpite of the royal festtTal, and perhaps ereo because of 
the royal festival, there was something threatening in the ap- 
pearance of the people, for no doubt was felt that this impos- 
ing ceremony which called them there as spectators, was only 
the prelude to another in which they would participate a week 
l&t^r as invited guests and amuse themselves with all their 
h^rta* 

The court was celebrating the marriage of Madame Margue- 
fiie de Valois, daughter of Henry II, and sister of King Charles 
DL, with Henry de Bourbon, King of Navarre, In truth, that 
we^ morning, on a stage erected at the entrance to Notre* 
Jhme, the Cardinal de Bourbon had united the young couple 
with the usual ceremonial observed at the marriages of th© 
royal daughters of France, 
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This marriage had astonished eyerj one, and occasioned 
much surmise to certain persons who saw clearer than others. 
They found it difficult to understand the union of two parties 
who hated each other so thoroughly as did, at this moment, the 
Protestant party and the Catholic party ; and they wondered 
how the young Prince de Cond^ could forgive the Due d'Anjou, 
the King's brother, for the death of his father, assassinated at 
Jamac by Montesquiou. They asked how the young Due de 
Guise could pardon Admiral de Coligny for the death of his 
father, assassinated at Orleans by Poltrot de M^r^ 

Moreover, Jeanne de Navarre, the weak Antoine de Bourbon's 
courageous wife, who had conducted her son Henry to the 
royal marriage awaiting him, had died scarcely two months 
before, and singular reports had been spread abroad as to her 
sudden death. It was everywhere whispered, and in some 
places said aloud, that she had discovered some terrible secret ; 
and that Catharine de M^cis, fearing its disclosure, had 
poisoned her with perfumed gloves, which had been made by a 
man named B^n^, a Florentine deeply skilled in such matters. 
This report was the more widely spread and believed when, 
after this great queen's death, at her son's request, two cel- 
ebrated physicians, one of whom was the famous Ambroise 
Par^, were instructed to open and examine the body, but not 
the skull. As Jeanne de Navarre had been poisoned by a per- 
fume, only the brain could show any trace of the crime (the 
one part excluded from dissection). We say crime, for no one 
doubted that a crime had been committed. 

This was not all. King Charles in particular had, with a per- 
sistency almost approaching obstinacy, urged this marriage, 
which not only reestablished peace in his kingdom, but also 
attracted to Paris the principal Huguenots of France. As the 
two betrothed belonged one to the Catholic religion and the 
other to the reformed religion, they had been obliged to 
obtain a dispensation from Gregory XIII., who then filled 
the papal chair. The dispensation was slow in coming, and 
the delay had caused the late Queen of Navarre great uneasi- 
ness. She one day ex])ressed to Charles IX. her fears lest the 
dispensation should not arrive ; to which the King replied : 

" Have no anxiety, my dear aunt. I honor you more than 
I do the Pope, and I love my sister more than I fear him. I 
am not a Huguenot, neither am I a blockhead; and if the 
Pope makes a fool of himself, I will myself take Margot by 
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&^ hand, aod haTe her married to jour son in some Protestant 
meeting-bouse ! '* 

Thia speech was soon spread from the Louvre Uiroagb th^^ 
city, aod^ while it greatly rejoiced the Hu^ieiiots, had given the 
Catholics something to think about ; they asked one another^ 
in m whisper, if the King waa really betraying them or was 
only playing a comedy which some fine morning or evening 
might have an unexpected ending. 

Charles IX, 'a conduct toward Admiral de Coligny, who for 
five or six years had been so bitterly opposed to the Kiug^ 
appeared particularly iuexplicable ; after having put on his 
tmd a price of a hundred and fifty thousand golden crownSi 
the Kiog now swore by himj called him his father, and declared 
openly that he shonld in future confide the conduct of the war 
to him alone. To such a pitch was this carried that Catharine 
de Mddicis herself, who until then had controlled the young 
prince's actions, will, and even desires, seemed to be growing 
really nneaay, and not without reason ; for, in a moment of 
oon£d€nc«, Charles IX had aaid to the admiral, in referenoa 
to the war io Flanders p 

^* My father, there is one other thing against which we must 
be on our guard — that is, that the queen, ray mother, ^vho 
Likes to poke her nose everywhere, as you well know, shall learn 
nothing of this undertaking ; we must keep it so quiet that she 
will not have a suspicion of it, or being such a mischief-maker 
as I know she is, she would spoil all.*^ 

Kow, wise and experienced as he was, Coligny had not been 
able to keep such an absolute secret ; and» though he had come 
to Paris with great suspicions, and albeit at his departure from 
rhatillon a peasant woman had thrown herself at his feet, cry- 
ing, " Ah ! sir, our good master, do not go to Paris, for if you 
40f you will die — you and all who are with you ! '' — these 
mispicions were gradually lulled in his heart, and so it was with 
T^ligny, his son-in-law^ to whom the King was especially kind 
and attentive, calling him his brother^, as he called the admiral 
his father, and addressing him with the familiar ^' thou/' as 
he did his best friends. 

The Huguenots, excepting some few morose and suspicious 
ipiritSi were therefore completely reassured* The death of 
tli« Queen of Navarre passed aa having been oansed by 
pl^nirisy, and the spacious apartments of the Louvre wer^ filled 
iriUi aU those g^lant Proteat&nte to whom the marriage of 
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their young chief, Heniy, promised an imezx)ected return of 
good fortune. Admiral Coligny, La Bochefoucault, the young 
Prince de Gond^, T^ligny, — in short, all the leaders of the 
parly, — were triumphant when they saw so powerful at the 
Louvre and so welcome in Paris those whom, three months 
before. Sang Charles and Queen Catharine would have hanged 
on gibbets higher than those of assassins. 

The Mar^chal de Montmorency was the only one who was 
missing among all his brothers, for no promise could move him, 
no specious appearances deceive him, and he remained secluded 
in his ch&teau de I'Isle Adam, offering as his excuse for not 
appearing the grief which he still felt for his father, the Con- 
stable Anne de Montmorency, who had been killed at the 
battle of Saint Denis by a pistol-shot fired by Robert Stuart. 
But as this had taken place more than three years before, and 
as sensitiveness was a virtue little practised at that time, 
this unduly protracted mourning was interpreted just as people 
cared to interpret it 

However, everything seemed to show that the Marshal de 
Montmorency was mistaken. The King, the Queen, the Due 
d'Anjou, and the Due d'Alenqon did the honors of the royal 
festival with all courtesy and kindness. 

The Due d'Anjou received from the Huguenots themselves 
well-deserved compliments on the two battles of Jamac and 
Montcontour, which he had gained before he was eighteen 
years of age, more precocious in that than either Ca&sar or 
Alexander, to whom they compared him, of course placing the 
conquerors of Pharsalia and the Issus as inferior to the living 
prince. The Due d'Alenqon looked on, with his bland, false 
smile, while Queen Catharine, radiant with joy and overflow- 
ing with honeyed phrases, congratulated Prince Henry do 
Cond^ on his recent marriage with Marie de Cloves ; even the 
Messieurs de Guise themselves smiled on the formidable 
enemies of their house, and the Due de Mayenne discoursed 
with M. de Tavannes and the admiral on the impending war, 
which was now more than ever threatened against Philippe II. 

In the midst of these groups a young man of about nineteen 
years of age was walking to and fro, his head a little on one 
side, his ear open to all that was said. He had a keen eye, 
black hair cut very close, thick eyebrows, a nose hooked 
like an eagle's, a sneering smile, and a growing mustache and 
beard. This young man, who by his reckless daring had first 
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tttoiclod attentioii at the battle of Arnay-le-Duc and waa the 
recipient of numberless complimeBta, was the dearly beloved 
pupil of Coligny and the hero of the day* Thi'ee months before 
— that is to say, when his mother was still living — he was 
allied the Prince de B^arn, now he waa called the King of 
Navarre, afterwards he was known as Henry IV, 

¥tQm tame to time a swift and gloomy cloud passed over his 
brow ; tmqnestionably it wa^^ at the thought that Bcarce had 
two months elapsed since his mother's death p and he^ less than 
any one, doubted that she had been poisoned. But the cloud 
was transitory, and disappeared like a fleeting shadow, for 
they who spoke to him, they who congratulated him* they who 
elbowed him, were the very ones who had assassinated the 
brave Jeanne d" Albret, 

Some paces distant from the King of Navarre, almost as 
pensivei almost as gloomy as the king pretended to be joy- 
&m and open-hearted, w^as the young Due de Guise, con- 
TeiBing with Teligny. Moi^ fortunate than the B^rnais, at 
tiro«]id-twenty he had almost attained the reputation of his 
&^er, Francois, the great Due do Gnise. He was an elegant 
gentleman, very tall, with a noble and haughty look, and 
gifted with that natural majesty which caused it to be said 
ymi in comparison with him other princes seemed to belong 
to the people- Young as he was, the Catholics looked up to 
him MB the chief of their party, as the Huguenots saw theirs 
111 Henry of Navarre, whose portrait we have just drawn. 
At ^rst he had borne the title of Prince de Joinville, and at 
the siege of Orleans hail fought his first battle under his 
fillher, who died in his arms, denouncing Admiral Ooligny as 
his ftsaassin* The young duke then, like Hannibal, took a 
•oltoui oath to avenge his father's death on the admiral and 
lu« family, and to pursue the foes to his religion without 
ttam at respite, promising God to be his destroying angel on 
eftith until the last heretic shoidd be exterminated. So with 
deep astonishment the people saw this prince, usually so f aith- 
ful to Ma word, offering his hand to those whom he had sworn 
to hold aa his eternal enemies, and talking familiarly with the 
S0n<ia-law of the man whose death he had promised to his 
dyltig father. 

But AA we have said, this was an evening of aatonishments. 

Indeed, an observer privileged to be present at this festival, 
•ndowerl with the knowledge of the future wbicrh is fortu- 
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natelj hidden from men, and with that power of reading men's 
hearts which unfortunately belongs only to Qod, would have 
certainly enjoyed the strangest spectacle to be found in all 
the annals of the melancholy human comedy. 

But this observer who was absent from the inner courts of 
the Louvi-c was to be found in the streets gazing with flashing 
eyes and breaking out into loud threats ; this observer was the 
people, who, with its marvellous instinct made keener by hatred, 
watched from afar the shadows of its implacable enemies and 
translated the impressions they made with as great clearness 
as an inquisitive person can do before the windows of a her^ 
metically sealed ball-room. The music intoxicates and governs 
the dancers, but the inquisitive person sees only the movement 
and laughs at the puppet jumping about without reason, be- 
cause the inquisitive person hears no music. 

The music that intoxicated the Huguenots was the voice of 
their pride. 

The gleams which caught the eyes of the Parisians that 
midnight were the lightning flashes of their hatred illuminat- 
ing the future. 

And meantime everything was still festive withiUi and a 
murmur softer and more flattering than ever was at this mo- 
ment pervading the Louvre, for the youthful bride, having 
laid aside her toilet of ceremony, her long mantle and flow- 
ing veil, had just returned to the ball-room, accompanied by 
the lovely Duchesse de Nevers, her most intimate friend, and 
led by her brother, Charles IX., who presented her to the 
principal guests. 

The bride was the daughter of Henry II., w is the pearl of 
the crown of France, was Marguerite de N'alois, whom in 
his familiar tenderness for her King Charles IX. always 
called "ma so/nir Marmot,'' " ray sister Margot." 

Assuredly never was any welcome, however flattering, more 
richly deserved than that which the new Queen of Navarre 
was at this moment receiving. Marguerite at this period 
was scarcely twenty, and she was already the object of all the 
poets' eulogies, some of whom compared her to Aurora, others 
to Cytherea ; she was, in truth, a beauty without rival in that 
court in which Catharine de M^dicis had assembled the loveli- 
est women she could find, to make of them her sirens. 

Marguerite had black hair and a brilliant complexion; a 
voluptuous eye, veiled by long lashes j delicate coral lips^ a 
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slender neck ; a graceful^ opulent figure, and concealed in a 
satin slipper a tiny loot. The French, who possessed her, were 
pioud to see such a lovely flower flourishing in their soil, and 
foreigners who passed through France returned home dazzled 
with her beauty if they had but seen her, and amazed at her 
knowledge if they had discoursed with her ; for Marguerite was 
not only the loveliest, she was also the most erudite woman of 
her time, and every one was quoting the remark of an Italian 
scholar who had been presented to her, and who, after having 
conversed with her for an hour in Italian, Spanish, Latin, and 
Greek, had goae away saying : 

** To see the court without seeing Marguerite de Yalois is 
to see neither France nor the court" 

Thus addresses to King Charles JX. and the Queen of 
Navarre were not wanting. It is well known that the Hugue- 
nots were great hands at addresses. Many allusions to the 
past, many hints as to the future, were adroitly slipped into 
these harangues ; but to all such allusions and speeches the 
King replied, with his pale lips and artificial smiles : 

^In giving my sister Margot to Henry of Navarre, I give 
my sister to all the Protestants of the kingdom." 

This phrase assured some and made others smile, for it had 
really a double sense : the one paternal, with which Charles 
IX. would not load his mind; the other insulting to the 
bride, to her husband, and also to him who said it, for it recalled 
some scandalous rumors with which the chroniclers of the 
court had already found means to smirch the nuptial robe of 
Marguerite de Valois. 

However, M. de Quise was conversing, as we have said, 
with T^ligny ; but he did not pay to the conversation such sus- 
tained attention but that he turned away somewhat, from time 
to time, to cast a glance at the group of ladies, in the centre of 
whom glittered the Queen of Navarre. When the princess's 
eye thus met that of the young duke, a cloud seemed to over- 
spread that lovely brow, around which stars of diamonds 
formed a tremulous halo, and some agitating thought might be 
divined in her restless and impatient manner. 

The Princess Claade, Mar^^ueritc^s eldest sister, who had 
been for some years married to the Due de Lorraine, had 
observed this uneasiness, and was K<^ing up to her to inquire 
the cause, when all stood aside at the approach of the queen 
mothari who came forward, leaning on the arm of the young 
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Prince de Coude, aiid the princess was thus suddenly separated 
from her sister. There was a general movement, by which 
the Due de Guise profited to approach Madame de JS^evers^ 
his sister-in-law, and Marguerite. 

Madame de Lorraine, wiio had not lost sight of her sister, 
then remarked, instead of the cloud which she had before 
observed on her forehead, a burning blush come into her 
cheeks. The duke approached still nearer, and when he was 
within two steps of Marguerite, she appeared rather to feel 
than see his presence, and turned round, making a violent 
effort over herself in order to give her features an appearance 
of calmness and indifference. The duke, then respectfully 
bowing, murmured in a low tone, 

" Ipse attulV* 

That meant : " I have brought it, or brought it myself." 

Marguerite returned the yoimg duke's bow, and as she 
straightened herself, replied, in the same tone, 

** Noctu pro TKioreP 

That meant : " To-night, as usual." 

These soft words, absorbed by the enormous collar which 
the princess wore, as in the bell of a speaking-trumpet, were 
heard only by the person to whom they were addressed ; but 
brief as had been the conference, it doubtless composed all 
the yoimg couple had to say, for after this exchange of two 
words for three, they separated. Marguerite more thoughtful 
and the duke with his brow less clouded than when they met. 
This little scene took place without the person most interested 
appearing to remark it, for the Eling of Navarre had eyes but 
for one lady, and she had around her a suite almost as numer- 
ous as that which followed Marguerite de Valois. This was 
the beautiful Madame de Sauve. 

Charlotte de Beaune Semblanqay, granddaughter of the 
unfortunate Semblanqay, and wife of Simon de Fizes, Baron 
de Sauve, was one of the ladies-in-waiting to Catharine 
de M^icis, and one of the most redoubtable auxiliaries of 
this queen, who poured forth to her enemies love-philtres 
when she dared not pour out Florentine poison. Delicately 
fair, and by turns sparkling with vivacity or lang^hing in 
melancholy, always ready for love and intrigue, the two great 
"pupations which for fifty years employed the court of the 

ree succeeding kings, — a woman in every acceptation of the 

ord and in all the charm of the idea, from the blue eye 
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lAsguishitig or fla^hitig witli fire to tha small rebellious feet 
sfcrehed in their velvet slippers, Madame de Sauve had already 
for dome months taken complete possession of every faculty 
of the Xing of Navarre, then beginning his career as a lover 
fta well m a politician ; thus it was that Marguerite de Yalois, 
a magnificent and royal beaut)', had not even excited adjnLrap 
tioQ in her husband's heart; and what was more strange, 
and astoniahed all the world, even from a aoul so full of dark- 
ncaaaad mystery, Catharine de Medicis, while she prosecuted 
her project of union between her daughter and the King of 
Navarre, had not ceased to favor almost openly his amour 
with Madame de Baave. But despite this powerful aid, and 
deipite the easy manners of the age, the lovely Charlotte bad 
hitherto rpsisted ; and this resistance, unheard of, incredible, 
OBpracedetited^ eveii more than the beauty and wit of her who 
resisted, had excited in the heart of the Bearnais a passion 
which, vmable tcj satisfy itself, had destroyed in the young 
Idng^s heart all timidity, pride, and even that carelessness, 
half philosophic, half indolent, which formed the basis of his 
diftraoter. 

Midame de Bauve had been only a few minutes in the ball- 
room; from spite or grief she had at first resolved on not 
being preHPnt at her rival' s triumph, and tinder the pretext of 
an mdiflpasitioii had allowed her husband, who had been for 
five years secretary of statCj to go alone to the Louvre ; but 
when Catharine de M^dicis saw the baron without his wife, 
she a&ked Ihti t*ai^e that kept her dear Charlotte away, and 
when she fuimd that the indisposition was but slight, she 
wrote a few words to her, v.'hich the lady hastened to obey* 
Henry, sad as he had at lirst been at her abaenre, had yet 
breathed more freely when he saw M de Saove enter alone ; 
bat just as he was about to pay some court to the charming 
csxMttire whom he was condemned ^ if not to love, at least to 
treat as his wife, he unexpectedly saw Madame de Sauve arise 
from the farther end of the gallery. He remained stationary 
on the spot, his eyes fastened on the Circe who enthralled him 
tts if by magic chains, and instead of proceeding towards his 
wife* by a movement of hesitation which betrayed more aston- 
ishtnent than alarm he advanced to meet Madame do Sauve. 

The courtiers, seeing the King of Navarre, whosf intlaiiima- 
Ue heart they knew, approach the b^utiful Charlotte, had 
Q<yt die ooura^ to prevent their meetings but drew aside oom* 
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plaisantly ; so that at the very moment when Marguerite de 
Valois and Monsieur de Guise exchanged the few words in 
Latin which we have noted above, Henry, having approached 
Madame de Sauve, began, in very intelligible French, al- 
though with somewhat of a Gascon accent, a conversation by 
no means so mysterious. 

" Ah, ma mie / " he said, " you have, then, come at the very 
moment when they assured me that you were ill, and I had 
lost all hope of seeing you." 

" Would your majesty perhaps wish me to believe that it 
had cost you something to lose this hope ? " replied Madame 
de Sauve. 

" By Heaven I I believe it ! " replied the B^arnais ; " know 
you not that you are my sun by day and my star by night ? 
By my faith, I was in deepest darkness till you appeared and 
suddenly illumined all." 

" Then, monseigneur, I serve you a very ill turn." 

" What do you mean, ma mie '/ " inquired Henry. 

" I mean that he who is master of the handsomest woman 
in France should only have one desire — that the light should 
disappear and give way to darkness, for happiness awaits you 
in the darkness." 

" You know, cruel one, that my happiness is in the hands of 
one woman only, and that she laughs at poor Henry." 

" Oh ! " replied the baroness, " I believed, on the contrary, 
that it was this person who was the sport and jest of the King 
of Navarre." Henry was alarmed at this hostile attitude, 
and yet he bethought him that it betrayed jealous spite, and 
that jealous spite is only the mask of love. 

" Indeed, dear Charlotte, you reproach me very unjustly, and 
I do not comprehend how so lovely a mouth can be so cruel. 
Do you suppose for a moment that it is I who give myself in 
marriage ? No, ventre saint grU, it is riot I ! " 

" It is I, perhaps," said the baroness, sharply, — if ever the 
voice of the woman who loves us and reproaches us for not 
loving her can seem sharp. 

" With your lovely eyes have you not seen farther, baron- 
ess ? No, no ; Henry of Navarre is not mairying Marguerite 
de Valois." 

" And who, pray, is ? " 

''Why, by Heaven! it is the reformed religion marrying 
the pop© — that's all." 
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<' No, noy I cannot be deceived by your jests. Monseigneur 
loves Madame Marguerite. And can I blame you ? Heaven 
forbid ! She is beautiful enough to be adored." 

Henry reflected for a moment, and, as he reflected, a mean- 
ing smile curled the comer of his lips. 

<' Baroness," said he, << you seem to be seeking a quarrel 
with me, but you have no right to do so. What have you 
done to prevent me from marrying Madame Marguerite ? 
Nothing. On the contrary, you have always driven me to 
despair." 

"And well for me that I have, monseigneur," replied 
Madame de Sauve. 

« How so ? " 

" Why, of course, because you are marrying another 
woman ! " 

" I marry her because you love me not." 

" If I had loved you, sire, I must have died in an hour." 

" In an hour ? What do you mean ? And of what death 
trould you have died?" 

"Of jealousy ! — for in an hour the Queen of Navarre will 
tend away her women, and your majesty your gentlemen." 

" Is that really the thought that is uppermost in your mind, 
ma mie ? " 

" I did not say so. I only say, that if I loved you it would 
be uppermost in my mind most tormentingly." 

" Very well," said Henry, at the height of joy on hearing 
this confession, the first which she had made to him, " suppose 
the King of Navarre should not send away his gentlemen 
this evening ? " 

" Sire," replied Madame de Sauve, looking at the king with 
mstonishment for once unfeigned, " you say things impossible 
and incredible." 

** What must I do to make you believe them ? " 

** Give me a proof — and that proof you cannot give me." 

" Yes, baroness, yes ! By Saint Henry, I will give it you ! " 
exclaimed the king, gazing at the young woman with eyes hot 
with love. 

« Oh, your majesty ! " exclaimed the lovely Charlotte in an 
undertone and with downcast eyes, " I do not understand — No I 
DOy it is impossible for you to turn your back on the happiness 
awaiting you." 

** There are four Henrys in this room, my adorable ! " 
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f irpn"? accent that wcffzld hxr^ nuel^sed ^21* -vtix -jl ~ 
- li I were inclined 10 *na3r* tout siajeKj ^biI & : 

** Ma mUj try "" — 

^ Ah. ma /o i / I ccniess I asi r wn^ c wi "si ia lo.*' 

" Give in ! Women are ni»7»r *4: Ksvnxf n 
defeated." 

- Sire, I hold joa to jocr promiae 5ir Z'scoift ^Im jtBi. 
shall be King cf France/* 

Henry ntt-rre*! an excTamarrcn. of ^ot . 

At the precise cionien? -wzttTL "Jhzb zsj 4Kao€ii ^le ligs if "itm 
Beamais. the Queen of Xa-nrpe w-w 5^17011^ -a -as Z-ne sk 
Gni*e: 

'• S'jrtH pr-j 'nor*' — to-mzir? aa lamL" 

Then Henry mmed away from. W^tfani** vt saz93» jb jaggw jb 
the Due de Gu:*e had been wien. ie >f^ IfirrrFng lr "^liozs. 

An ho'-ir after the 'iocble ncesut w» jiarr» tt»c »acBeL jEjz^- 
Charles and the ^:ieen n«xiif»r r^cr-«£ "ii tin!^ ig a rin^nia . 
Almost i-Time-iiately the rc^ms 3«aa "i: ^accr . -ae ja^TiP^p* 
exhirite-i the bases of their zzarsu* Kinmns. ^Jif MtmiEiL szfi 
xhf- Prince de Conde were «ccrt!ti jcm« iif^ 'inr i .ui j mm . Itv 
g-arnot geiitlemer. throazh th* Jiniiijfr if tfut ai^^i. wnea 
h>jted as they passed- Tzaan Hairy ie '^fcjfc wrnr -ie Zjc- 
rame gentlemen and tie CazhiiLii!:^. I»Hh zi "iu*^ "an. ^jau^ 
by ches of joy and pla;tdits tf the pencus. 

But Mar^erlte de Valoij. Hsary ie yj7v=». 
de Saave lived in the Lczm^ 
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replied the king, '' Henry de France, Henry de Gond^, Henry 
de Guise, but there is only one Henry of Navarre." 
i "WeU?" 

! '' Well ; if this Henry of Navarre is with you all night '' — 

; ** All night!" 

'< Yes ; will that be a certain proof to you that he is not with 
\ any other ? " 

<' Ah ! if you do that, sire," cried Madame Sauve. 
" On the honor of a gentleman I will do it ! " 
Madame de Sauve raised her great eyes dewy with volup- 
I tuous promises and looked at the king, whose heart was filled 

with an intoxicating joy. 
! " And then," said Henry, " what will you say ? " 

^ «* I will say," replied Charlotte, " that your majesty really 

loves me." 

<< Ventre saint gris I then you shall say it, baroness, for it is 
true." 

<< But how can you manage it ? " murmured Madame de 
Sauve. 

" Oh I by Heaven ! baroness, have you not about you some 
waiting-woman, some girl whom you can trust ? " 

<< Yes, Dariole is so devoted to me that she would let herself 
be cut in pieces for me ; she is a real treasure." 
\\ " By Heaven ! then say to her that I will make her fortune 

[I when I am King of France, as the astrologers prophesy." 

I Charlotte smiled, for even at this period the Gascon reputa- 

I tion of the B^amais was already established with respect to 

ji his promises. 

I " Well, then, what do you want Dariole to do ? " 

[| << Little for her, a great deal for me. Your apartment is 

over mine?" 
"Yes." 

" Let her wait behind the door. I will knock gently three 
times ; she will open the door, and you will have the proof 
j that I have promised you." 

' Madame de Sauve kept silence for several seconds, and then, 

as if she had looked around her to observe if she were over- 
heard, she fastened her gaze for a moment on the group clus- 
tering around the queen mother ; brief as the moment was, it 
was sufficient for Catharine and her lady-in-waiting to ex- 
change a look. 

'' Oh| if I were inclined," said Madame de Suave, with % 
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aiTeti'a accent that would have melted the wax in ITlyaBes' ears, 
•' if I w€re mclined to make your majesty tell a falsehood " — 

'* Ma mi€f try ** — 

*' Ah J ma foi ! I confess I am tempted to do so/^ 

** GiTe in * Women are never so strong as after they are 
defeated-" 

** Sif e, I hold you to yoar promise for Bariole when you 
shall be King of France.-* 

Henry nttered an eiclamation of joy. 

At the precise moment when this cry escaped the lips of the 
B^amais, the Queen of Kavarre waa replying to the Due de 
Guise: 

** Naetu pro m&re — to-night aa usual .^^ 

Then Henry turned away from Madame de Suave as happy as 
the Due de Guise had been when he left Marguerite de Valois. 

An hour after the double ^ene we have just related^ King 
Charles and the queen mother retired to their apartments . 
Almost immediately the rooms began to empty ; the galleries 
exhibited the bases of their marble columns. The admiral and 
the Frince de Cond^ were escorted home by four hundred Hu- 
guenot gentlemen through the middle of the crowd, which 
hooted as they passed. Then Henry de Giiisej with the Lor- 
raine gentlemen and the Catholicai left in their turn^ greeted 
by criea of joy and plaudits of the people. 

But Marguerite de Yalois, Henry de liavarrei and Madame 
d» Sftuve lived in the Louvre. 




CHAPTER II. 

TKK QUBXN OW NAVAKHE's BEDCHAMBER. 

Thb I>ue de Guise escorted his sister-indaw, the Buchesa de 
Kevers, to her hdtel in the Hue du Chaume, facing the Rue de 
BraC; aad after he had put her into the hands of her women, he 
irent to his own apartment to change his dress, put on a night 
eloakj and armed himself with one of those short, keen pon- 
iards which are ealled **/<>i de ffentilhomme," and were worn 
without swords ; but as he took it off the table on which it lay, 
ha peroei^ed a small billet between the blade and the scabbard. 

He opened it, and read m follows i 
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^ / hope M. de Ouise will not return to the Louvre Uhnight ; 
or if hs doesy that he will <U least take the precaution to arm 
himself with a good coat of muU and a proved swordP 

" Aha ! '' said the duke, addressing his valet, '< this is a 
singular warning, Maitre Bobin. Now be kind enough to tell 
me who has been here during my absence.'' 

'* Only one person, monseigneur." 

"Who?" 

" Monsieur du Gast." 

" Aha ! In fact, methinks I recognize the handwriting. And 
you are sure that Du Gast came ? You saw him ? " 

<' More than that, monseigneur ; I spoke with him.'' 

"Very good; then I will follow his advice — my steel 
jacket and my sword." 

The valet, accustomed to these changes of costume, brought 
both. The duke put on his jacket, which was made of rings 
of steel so fine that it was scarcely thicker than velvet; he 
then drew on over his coat of mail his small clothes and a 
doublet of gray and silver, his favorite colors, put on a pair 
of long boots which reached to the middle of his thighs, cov- 
ered his head with a velvet toque unadorned with feathers 
or precious stones, threw over his shoulders a dark-colored 
cloak, hung a dagger by his side, handed his sword to a page, 
the only attendant he allowed to accompany him, and took tiie 
way to the Louvre. 

As he went down the steps of the hdtel, the watchman of 
Saint Germain I'Auxerrois had just announced one o'clock in 
the morning. 

Though the night was far gone and the streets at this time 
were very far from safe, no accident befell the adventurous 
prince on the way, and safe and sound he approached the 
colossal mass of the ancient Louvre, all the lights of which 
had been extinguished one after the other, so that it rose por< 
tentous in its silence and darkness. 

In front of the royal ch§,teau was a deep fosse, looking into 
which were the chambers of most of the princes who inhabited 
the palace. Marguerite's apartment was on the first floor. 
But this first floor, easily accessible but for the fosse, was, in 
consequence of the depth to which that was cut, thirty feet 
from the bottom of the wall, and consequently out of the reach 
of robbers or lovers ; nevertheless the Duo de Guise approached 
it without hesitation. 
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At the s^ne moment was heard the noise of a window 
which opened oa the ground floor- This window waa grated, 
but a hand appeared, lifted out one of the bars which had 
beet! loosened, and dropped from it a silken laee. 

** Is that you, Gillotm©?" said the dake, in a low voice, 

"Yes, tnonaeigneor/' replied a woman's voice^ in a still 
lower tooet 

" And Marguerite ? '' 

*' Is waiting for you,** 

" *T is well;' 

Hereupon the duke made a signal to his page, who, opening 
his cloak^ took out a small rope ladder. The prince fastened 
one end to the silk lace, and Gillonne, drawing it up, tied it 
securely* Then the prince, after having buckled his sword to 
bis belt, ascended without accident When he had entered, 
tbe bar was replaced and the window closed, while the page, 
having seen hia master quietly enter the Louvre, to the windowfi 
of which he had ac^^impanied him twenty times in the samt 
way, laid himself down in his cloak on the grass of the fohise, 
beneath the shadow of the wall, 

The night was extremely dark, and large drops of warm rain 
werft falling from the heavy clouds charged with electric fluid. 

The Due de GaiBe followed his guide, who was no other 
than the daughter of Jacques de Matignon, mar«5chal of 
Frmnce, She was the especial confidante of MargueritCp who 
kept no secret from herj and it was said that among the 
QUmbor of mysteries entrusted to her incorruptible fideHty, 
Ihefe were some so terrible as to compel her to keep the rest. 

Tliere was no light left either in the low rooms or in the 
oOTTJdors, only from time to time a livid glare illuminated the 
d&rk apartments with a vivid flash, which as instantly dis- 
ftppeared. 

The duke, still guided by his conductress, who held his hand, 
r«a^hed a staircase built in the thick wall, and opening by a 
Mcre( and invisible door into the antechamber of Marguerite's 
apsitiisent 

In this antechamber, which like all the other lower rooms 
wifi perfectly dark, Gillonne stopped* 

^ Have you brought what the queen requested ? '' she in^ 
quired, in a low voice. 

" Tee," replied the Due de Guise j " but I will give it only 
lo lier majesty in person-'' 
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** Come, then, and do not lose an instant ! " said a voice 
from the darkness, which made the duke start, for he recog- 
nized it as Marguerite's. 

At the same moment a curtain of violet velvet covered with 
golden fleurs-de-lis was raised, and the duke made out the form 
of the queen, who in her impatience had come to meet him. 

"1 am here, madame," he then said; and he passed the 
curtain, which fell behind him. So Marguerite de Yalois her- 
self now became the prince's g^ide, leading him into the 
room which, however, he knew already, while Gillonne, stand- 
ing at the door, had raised her finger to her lips and reassured 
her royal mistress. 

As if she understood the duke's jealous apprehensions, Mar- 
guerite led him to the bedchamber, and there paused. 

" Well," she said, " are you satisfied, duke ? " 

" Satisfied, madame ? " was the reply, " and with what ? " 

"Of the proof I give you," retorted Marguerite, with a 
slight tone of vexation in her voice, '^ that I belong to a man 
who, on the very night of his marriage, makes me of such 
small importance that he does not even come to thank me for 
the honor I have done him, not in selecting, but in accepting 
him for my husband." 

" Oh ! madame," said the duke, sorrowfully, '' be assured he 
will come if you desire it." 

" And do you say that, Henry ? " cried Marguerite ; " you, 
who better than any know the contrary of what you say ? If 
I had that desire, should I have asked you to come to the 
Louvre ? " 

" You have asked me to come to the Louvre, Marguerite, 
because you are anxious to destroy every vestige of our past, 
and because that past lives not only in my memory, but in 
this silver casket which I bring to you. 

" Henry, shall I say one thing to you ? " replied Mar- 
guerite, gazing earnestly at the duke ; " it is that you are more 
like a schoolboy than a prince. I deny that I have loved you ! 
I desire to quench a flame which will die, perhaps, but the 
reflection of which will neVer die ! For the loves of persons of 
my rank illumine and frequently devour the whole epoch 
contemporary with them. No, no, duke ; you may keep the 
letters of your Marguerite, and the casket she has given you. 
She asks but one of these letters, and that only bemuse it is 
'^% dangerous for you as for herself." 
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** It is all yotirs/^ Siid the duke, " Take the one that you 
wibIi to destroy**' 

Marguerite searched ausiouslj in the open casketf and with 
a treiuuloua hand took^ one after the other, a dozen letters, 
only the addresses of which she examioed^ as if by merely 
g^lmncing at these she could retail to her liiemory what the 
leUefS themselyes contained ; but after a close scrutiny she 
luuked at the duke, pale and agitated* 

*• Sir/' she said, ** what I seek is not here. Can you have 
lost tt| by any accident ? for if it should fall into ihe hands 

♦• What letter do you seek, raadame ? " 

** That in which I told you to marry without delay." 

** As an excuse for your infidelity ? '* 

Margueriie shrugged her shoulders. 

" Ko ; but t(j save your life. The one in which I told you 
lliat the king, seeing our love and my exertions to break off 
J0iir proposed marris^e with the Infanta of Portugal, had 
aent for his brother, the tiastard of AngoulSme, and said to 
him, pointing to two swords, * With this slat/ Menrf/ de Guise 
this ni^htf or with tht^ oth^r I will day thee in the nioming* 
Where is that letter?** 

** Here/* said the duke, drawiDg it from his breast 

Marguerite almost snatched it from his hands, opened it 
noxiously, asstired herself that it was really the one she desired^ 
atteretl an exclamation of joyj^nd applying the lighted candle 
to it, the flames instantly consunied the paper; then, as if 
Hargueriie feared that lier imprudent words might be read in 
the very ashes^ she trampled them under foot* 

During all this the JXio de Guise had watched his mistress 
attentively, 

" Well, Marguerite," he said^ when she had finished, " are 
yon satisfied now ? ** 

**Y€s, for now that you have wedded the Princesse de 
Porcian, mf brother will forgive me your love \ while he 
would never have pardoned me for revealing a secret such as 
that which in my weakness for you I had not the strength to 
GOi&oaal from you.'' 

" True/* replied De Guise, ** then you loved me/' 

** And I love you stiU, Henry, as much — more than ever I *' 

** Ton ^' — 

** I do 5 for never more than at this moment did I need a 
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sincere and devoted friend. Queen, I have no tlirone : wife, I 
have no husband ! " 

The young prince shook his head sorrowfully. 

" I tell you, I repeat to you, Henry, that my husband not only 
does not love me, but hates — despises me ; besides, methinks, 
your presence in the chamber in which he ought to be is proof 
enough of this hatred, this contempt." 

"It is not yet late, madame, and the King of Navarre 
requires time to dismiss his gentlemen ; and if he has not 
already come, it will not be long before he is here." 

" And I tell you," cried Marguerite, with increasing vexa- 
tion, " I tell you that he will not come ! " 

" Madame ! " exclaimed Gillonne, opening the door and rais- 
ing the portiere, "the King of Navarre is just leaving his 
apartment ! " 

" Oh, I knew he would come ! '' exclaimed the Due de Guise. 

" Henry," said Marguerite, in a quick tone, and seizing the 
duke's hand, "Henry, you shall see if I am a woman of my 
word, and if what I have once promised may be relied on. 
Henry, enter that closet." 

" Madame, allow me to go while there is still time, for re- 
flect that the first mark of love he bestows on you, I shall 
leave the cabinet, and then woe to him ! " 

" You are mad ! go in — go in, I say, and I will be respon- 
sible for all." 

And she pushed the duke into the closet. 

It was time. The door was scarcely closed behind the 
prince when the King of Navarre, escorted by two pages, who 
carried eight flambeaux of yellow wax in two candelabra, ap- 
peared, smiling, on the threshold of the chamber. 

Marguerite concealed her nervousness by making a very low 
courtesy. 

" You are not yet in bed, madame," observed the B^amais, 
with his frank and joyous look. " Were you by chance wait- 
ing for me ? " 

" No, sire," replied Marguerite ; " for yesterday you repeated 
to me that you understood our marriage was a political alliance^ 
and that you would never thwart my wishes." 

" Assuredly ; but that is no reason why we should not confer 
a little together. Gillonne, close the door and leave us." 

Marguerite, who was sitting, then rose and extended her 
handi as if to desire the pages to remain. 
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" Must I call your women ? " inquired the king. " I will do 
80, if such be your desire, although I confess that what I have 
to say to you would make me prefer our being alone." 

And the King of Navarre advanced toward the closet. 

" No ! " exclaimed Marguerite, hastily going before him ; 
" no — there is no occasion for that ; I am ready to hear you." 

The B^mais had learned what he desired to know — he 
threw a rapid and penetrating glance toward the cabinet, as if, 
in spite of the portiere which hung before it, he would force 
his way into its darkest depths, and then, turning his looks to 
his lovely wife, pale with terror, he said with the utmost com- 
posure : 

<* In that case, madame, let us confer for a few moments." 

** As your majesty pleases," said the lady, falling into, rather 
than sitting upon, the seat which her husband pointed out to her. 

The B^amais placed himself beside her. 

" Madame," he continued, " whatever many persons may 
have said, I think our marriage is a good marriage. I stand 
well with you — you stand well with me." 

" But " — said Marguerite, alarmed. 

" Consequently," observed the King of Navarre, seeming not 
to notice Marguerite's hesitancy, *' we ought to treat each other 
like good allies, since we were to-day allied in the presence of 
God. Don't you think so ? " 

" Unquestionably, sire." 

** I know, madame, how great your penetration is ; I know 
how the ground at court is intersected with dangerous abysses. 
Now I am young, and although I never injured any one, I 
have a great many enemies. In which camp, madame, ought I 
to range her who bears my name, and who has vowed her 
affection to me at the foot of the altar ? " 

" Sire, could you think " — 

** I think nothing, madame ; I hope, and I am anxious to 
know that my hope is well founded. It is certain that our 
marriage is merely a pretext or a snare." 

Marguerite started, for perchance the same thought had 
occurr^ to her own mind. 

" Now, then, which of the two ? " continued Henry of Na- 
varre. " The King hates me, tlie Due d'Anjou hates me, 
the Due d'AleuQon hates me, Catharine de M^dicis hated my 
mother too much not to hate me." 

" Oh, sire, what are you saying ? " 
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''The truth, madame/' replied the king; ''and in order that 
it may not be supposed that I am deceived as to Monsieur 
de Mouy's assassination and the poisoning of my mother, I 
wish that some one were here who could hear me/' 

"Oh, sire," replied Marguerite, with an air as calm and 
smiling as she could assume, " you know very well that there 
is no person here but you and myself." 

"It is for that very reason that I thus give vent to my 
thoughts ; this it is that emboldens me to declare that I am 
not deceived by the caresses showered on me by the House of 
France or the House of Lorraine." 

" Sire, sire ! " exclaimed Marguerite. 

" Well, what b it, tmi mie ? " inquired Henry, smiling in his 
turn. 

" Why, sire, such remarks are very dangerous." 

"Not when we are alone," observed the king. "I was 
saying " — 

Marguerite was evidently distressed; she desired to stop 
every word the king uttered, but he continued, with his 
apparent good nature: 

" I was telling you that I was threatened on all sides : 
threatened by the King, threatened by the Due d'Alen^on, 
threatened by the Due d'Anjou, threatened by the queen 
mother, threatened by the Due de Guise, by the Due de 
Mayenne, by the Cardinal de Lorraine — threatened, in fact, 
by every one. One feels that instinctively, as you know, 
madame. Well, against all these threats, which roust soon 
become attacks, I can defend myself by your aid, for you are 
beloved by all the persons who detest me." 

" I ? " said Marguerite. 

" Yes, you," replied Henry, with the utmost ease of man- 
ner ; " yes, you are beloved by King Charles, you are beloved " 
(he laid strong emphasis on tiie word) " by the Due d^Alenqon, 
you are beloved by Queen Catharine, and you are beloved by 
the Due de Guise." 

" Sire ! " murmured Marguerite. 

" Yes ; and what is there astonishing in the fact that every 
one loves you ? All I have mentioned are your brothers or 
relatives. To love one's brothers and relatives is to live ac- 
cording to God's heart." 

"But what, then," asked Marguerite, greatly overcome, 
" what do you mean ? " 
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" \^Tiat I have just saidj that il yon wiD be ~ I do not 
me&n my love — but my ally, I can brave everything j while, 
on tht other hand^ if you become my enemy, I am lost/^ 

" Oh, your enexoy ! — never, sir \ '' escMmed Marguerite. 

" And my love — never either ? " 

« Perhaps " — 

«And my ally?*- 

"Most decidedly/^ 

And Maigaerite turned round and offered her hsmd to the 

Henry took it, kissed it gallantly, and retaining it in his 
own, more from a desire of investigation than from any senti- 
Ment of tendemeas^ said : 

<'Yery well, I believe you, madame, and accept the alii* 
anee* They married us without our knowing each other — 
without our loving each other j they married us without con- 
milting ua — ^ us whom they united. We therefore owe noth- 
ing to each other as man and wife ; you see that I even go 
beypud your wishes and confirm this evening what I said to 
yon yesterday ; but we ally ourselves freely and without any 
©ompnlsion. We ally ourselves, as two loyal hearts who owe 
eAich other mutual protection should ally themselves ; 'tis as 
such you understand it ? " 

** Yes, sir," said Marguerite, endeavoring to withdraw her 
hand. 

" Well, then/* continued the B^arnais, with his eyes fastened 
on the door of the cabinet. ^^ as the Erst proof of a frank alli- 
mnoe is the most perfect confidence, 1 will now relate to you, 
inadune, in all its details, the plan I have fonned in order that 
we may victoriously meet and overcome all these enmities/' 

" Sire '* — said Marguerite, in spite of herself turning her 
ty«8 toward the closet, whilst the B^amais, seeing his trick 
succe^, laughed in his sleeve, 

" This is what I mean to do," he continued, without appear* 
ing to remark his young wife's nervousness, " I intend '* — 

** Sire," said Marguerite, rising hastily, and seizing the king's 
ftmii '^ allow me a little breath; my emotion — the heat — 
overpowers me," 

And, in truth, ^fargiierite was as pale and trembling as if 
ahft was about to fall on the carpet, 

Henry went straight to a window some distance off, and 
opened it, Tliis wnudow looked out on the rivor. 
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Marguerite followed him. 

" Silence, sire, — silence, for your own sake ! " sue mup- 
mured. 

" What, madame," said the B^amais, with his peculiar 
smile, "did you not tell me we were alone?'' 

" Yes, sire ; but did you not hear me say that by the aid of 
a tube introduced into the ceiling or the wall everything could 
be heard ? " 

" Well, madame, well," said the B^amais, earnestly and in 
a low voice, " it is true you do not love me, but you are, at 
least, honorable." 

" What do you mean, sire ? " 

" I mean that if you were capable of betraying me, you 
would have allowed me to go on, as I was betraying myself. 
You stopped me — I now know, that some one is concealed 
here — that you are an unfaithful wife, but a faithful ally ; 
and just now, I confess, I have more need of fidelity in poli- 
tics than in love." 

« Sire ! " replied Marguerite, confused. 

" Good, good ; we will talk of this hereafter," said Henry, 
" when we know each other better." 

Then, raising his voice — " Well," he continued, " do you 
breathe more freely now, madame ? " 

"Yes, sire, — yes!" 

" Well, then," said the B^arnais, " I will no longer intrude 
on you. I owed you my respects, and some advances toward 
better acquaintance ; deign, then, to accept them, as they are 
offered, with all my heart. Good-night, and happy slumbers ! " 

Marguerite raised her eyes, shining with gratitude, and 
offered her husband her hand. 

" It is agreed," she said. 

" Political alliance, frank and loyal ? " asked Henry. 

" Frank and loyal," was the reply. 

And the B^arnais went toward the door, followed by 
Marguerite's look as if she were fascinated. Then, when the 
curtain had fallen between them and the bedchamber : 

" Thanks, Marguerite," he said, in a quick low tone, 
" thanks ! You are a true daughter of France. I leave you 
quite tranquil : lacking your love, your friendship will not fail 
me. I rely on you, as you, on your side, may rely on me. 
Adieu, madame." 

And Henry kissed his wife's hand, and pressed it gently. 
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Then irith a qtiick step he returned to his own apartment) 
saying to himself, in a low voice, in the corridor : 

« Who the devil h with her ? Is it the King, or the Due 
d'Anjon, or the I>uc d'Alencon, or the Due de Guiae ? is it a 
brother or a lover ? is it both ? I' faith, I am almost sorry 
now I asked the baroness for tliia rendezvous ; but, as my word 
is pledged, and Dariole is waiting for me — no matter. 
Yet, veniri* sfiint fjri^ / this Margot, as mj brother-in-law. King 
Charles^ calls her, is an adorable creature.'' 

And with a st©|.i which betrayed a slitfht hesitation, Henry 
of Kavarre asi-ended the staircase whic:h led to Madame do 
8&uvt*d apartments. 

Marguerite had followed him with her eyes imtil he disap- 
peared. Then she returned to her chamber, and found the 
duke at the door of the cabinet. The sight of him almost 
touched her with remorse* 

The duke was graven and his knitted brow bespoke bitter 
reflection. 

*• Marguerite is neutral to-day,^' he said; <Mn a week Mar* 
guerite will be hostile.*' 

** Ah I you have been listening ? ■- said Marguerite. 

*» \Vhat else could I do in the cabinet ? " 

'f And did you find that I behaved otherwise than the Queen 
of Navarre should behave ? '* 

" No J but differently from the way in which the mistress of 
the Due de Guise should behave." 

** Sir," replied the queen, *' I may not love my husband, bnt 
no one has the right to require me to betray him. Tel! me 
bOQdfltly ; wotdd you reveal the secrets of the Princesse de 
Portdan, yonr wife ?" 

«Come> come, madame," answered the duke, shaking his 
head, ** this is very well ; I see that yon do not iuve me as in 
those days when yoa disclosed to me the plot of the King against 
me mad my party," 

*' The King was strong and you were weak ; Henry is weak 
and yon are strong. You see I always play a consistent part'* 

** t^nly you pass from one camp to another/* 

" That was a right I acquired, air, in saving your life*** 

^ Good, madame ; and as when lovers separate, tliey return 
all the gifts that have passed between them, I will save your 
life, in my turn, if ever the need arises, and we shall be 
fiiiti/' 
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And the duke bowed and left the room, nor did Marguerite 
attempt to retain him. 

In the antechamber he found Gillonne, who guided him to 
the window on the ground floor, and in the fosse he found his 
page, with whom he returned to the H5tel de Guise. 

Marguerite, in a dreamy mood, went to the opened window. 

" What a marriage night ! " she murmured to herself ; " the 
husband flees from me — the lover forsakes me ! " 

At that moment, coming from the Tour de Bois, and going 
up toward the Moulin de la Monnaie, on the other side of the 
fosse passed a student, his hand on his hip^ and singing : 

** 80V0. 

** Tell me why, O maiden fair, 
When I bnrn to bite thy hur. 

And to kisa thy rosy lips, 
And to tonch thy lovely brea«t, 
Like a nan thon feign *st thee bleit 

In the cloitfter's sad eclipse? 

" Who will win the precious prixe 
Of thy brow, thy month, thine eyes — 

Of thy bosom sweet — what lover? 
Wilt thou all thy charms devote 
To grim Plnton when the boat 

Charon rows shaU take thee over ? 

*' After thon hast sailed across. 
Loveliest, thon wilt find but lots •— 

All thy beauty wiU decay. 
When I die and meet thee there 
In the shades I '11 never swear 

Thou wert once my mistress gay! 

•• Therefore, darling, while we live, 
Change thy mind and tokens give — 

Kisses from thy honey mouth 1 
Else when thou art like to die 
Thou *lt repent thy cruelty, 

Filling all my life with drouth I ** 

Marguerite listened with a melancholy smile ; then when the 
student's voice was lost in the distance, she shut the window, 
and called Gillonne to help her to prepare for bed. 
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CHAPTER m. 



Thx next day and those that followed were devoted to festl- 
▼mis, balls, aud tournaments. 

The i&Bie amalgamation continued to take place between the 
two pairties. The caresses and compliments lavished were 
omough to turn the heads of the most bigoted Hngnenots. 
P^re Cotton was to be seen dining and carousing with the Baron 
de Cotirtanmer ; the Due de Guise went boating on the Seine 
with the Prince de Cond^. King Charles seemed to have 
laid aside his usttal melancholy, and could not get enough of 
the society of his new brother-in-law^ Heniy* Moreover, the 
quaen mother was so gay, and so occupied with embroidery, 
ornaments, and ptumea, that she could not sleep. 

The Huguenots, to some degree contaminated by this new 
Capua, began to assume silken pourpointSj wear devices, and 
parade before certain balconies, as if they were Catholics^ 

On every side there was such a reaction in favor of the 
Pfortestaiits that it seemed as if the whole court was about to 
beoome Protestant; even the admiral, in spit© of his estperi- 
€11001 waa deceived, and was so carried away that one evening 
be forgot for two whole hours to chew on his toothpick, wbich 
he always used from two o'clock, at which time he finished his 
dinner, tintil eight o'clock at night, when he sat down to 
supper. 

The evening on which the admiral thus unaccountably de- 
viated from his usual habit, King Charles IX. had invited 
Henry of Navarre and the Due de Guise to sup with him. 
After the repast he took them into his chamber, and was 
biasily explaining to them the ingenious mechanism of a wolf- 
trap he had invented, when, interrupting himself, — 

** Isn't the admiral coming to-night ? " he asked. " Who has 
wen him to-day and can tell me anything about him ? '' 

« I have,*' said the King of Navarre j " and if your Majesty 
is aojrioQS about his health, I can reassure you, for I saw him 
Ihis morning at six, and this evening at seven o'clock*" 

" Aha ! " replied the King, whose eyes were instantly fixed 
with a seaxching expression on his brother-in-law; *'for a 
oaw-maiTted man, Harry, you are very early,*' 
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" Yes, sire," answered the King of Navarre, " I wished to 
inquire of the admiral, who knows everything, whether some 
gentlemen I am expecting are on their way hither." 

" More gentlemen ! why, you had eight hundred on the day 
of your wedding, and fresh ones join you every day. You are 
surely not going to invade us ? " said Charles IX., smiling. 

The Due de Guise frowned. 

" Sire," returned the Bdamais, *^ a war with Flanders is 
spoken of, and I am collecting round me all those gentlemen 
of my country and its neighborhood whom I think can be use- 
ful to your Majesty." 

The duke, calling to mind the pretended project Henry had 
mentioned to Marguerite the day of their marriage, listened 
still more attentively. 

" Well, well," replied the King, with his sinister smile, " the 
more the better ; let them all come, Henry. But who are these 
gentlemen ? — brave ones, I trust." 

" I know not, sire, if my gentlemen will ever equal those of 
your Majesty, or the Due d'Anjou's, or the Due de Guise's, but 
I know that they will do their best." 

" Do you expect many ? " 

" Ten or a dozen more." 

" What are their names ? " 

" Sire, their names escape me, and with the exception of one, 
whom T^ligny recommended to me as a most accomplished 
gentleman, and whose name is De la Mole, I cannot tell." 

" De la Mole ! " exclaimed the King, who was deeply skilled 
in the science of genealogy ; " is he not a Lerac de la Mole, a 
Provencal ? " 

" Exactly so, sire ; you see I recruit even in Provence." 

" And I," added the Due de Guise, with a sarcastic smile, 
" go even further than his majesty the King of Navarre, for I 
seek even in Piedmont all the trusty Catholics I can find." 

" Catholic or Huguenot," interrupted the King, " it little 
matters to me, so they are brave." 

The King's face while he uttered these words, which thus 
united Catholics and Huguenots in his thoughts, bore such an 
expression of indifference that the duke himself was surprised, 

"Your Majesty is occupied with the Flemings," said the 
admiral, to whom Charles had some days previously accorded 
the favor of entering without being announced, and who had 
overheard the King's last words. 
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^ All ! hi*r6 ii my father the? admiral I " cried Charles^ open- 
ing Mi aims, ^' We were speakmg of war^ of gentlemen^ of 
braTe men — and he comes. It Ib like the lodestoiie which 
ailracta the bon. My bTother-in-law of Kavarre and my cousin 
of Guise are expecting reinforcements for your army. That 
ira« what we were talking about" 

*' And these reinforcements are on their way," said the 
admiral. 

** Hare you had news of them ? " asked the B^mals* 

** YeSi my son, and particularly of M* de la Mole ; he was 
at Orl^aiis yesterday, and will be in Paris to-morrow or the 
djij sfler,^ 

" The deTil ! You must be a sorcerer^ admiral " said the 
IhWJ de Guise, " to know what is taking place at thirty or forty 
leagues' distance* I should like to know for a certainty what 
happened or is happening before Origan 9/ ^ 

CoSigny remained unmoved at thk savage onslaught, which 
evidently alluded to the death of Franqois de Guise, the duke's 
^^er, killed before Orleans by Foltrot de Mer^, and not with- 
cnit a suspicion that the admir^ had advised the crime, 

« Sir/' replied he, coldly and with dignity, *' I am a sorcerer 
wheneTer I wish to know anything positively that concerns 
my own affairs or the Kjng*s. My courier arrived an hour ago 
from OrU'ans, having travelled, thanks to the post, thirty-two 
leagues in a day. As Jt, de la Mole has only his own horse, 
he rides but ten lea^nies a diiy, and will not arrive in Paris 
before the 24th* Here is all my magic*" 

•* Bmvo, my father, a clever answer!'' cried Charles IX,; 
'^teaeh th^se young men that wisdom as well as age has 
whitened your hair and beard ; so now we will send them to 
talk of their tournaments and their love-affairs and you and I 
will stay and talk of our wars. Good councillors make good 
lungs, my father. Leave us, gentlemen. I wish to talk with 
the admlraU'' 

The two young men took their departure ; the King of Ka- 
▼»iTe first, then the Due de Guise ; but outside the door they 
aepsrated, after a formal salute. 

Coligeiy followed them with his eyes, not without anxiety, 
for ho neTer saw those two personified hatreds meet without 
a drmd that some new lightning flash would leap forth, 
Ctiarlos IX- saw what was passing in his mind, and, going to 
Mehi laid his band on his arm ; 
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" Have no f ear^ my father ; I am here to preserve peace and 
obedience. I am really a king, now that my mother is no 
longer queen, and she is no longer queen now that Coligny is 
my father." 

" Oh, sire ! " said the admiral, " Queen Catharine '* — 

" Is a marplot. Peace is impossible with her. These Italian 
Catholics are furious, and will hear of nothing but extermina- 
tion ; now, for my part, I not only wish to pacify, but I wish 
to put power into the hands of those that profess the reformed 
religion. The others are too dissolute, and scandalize me by 
their love affairs and their quarrels. Shall I speak irankly to 
you ? " continued Charles, redoubling in energy. " I mistrust 
every one about me except my new friends. I suspect Ta- 
vannes's ambition. Vieilleville cares only for good wine, and 
would betray his king for a cask of Malvoisie ; Montmorency 
thinks only of the chase, and spends all his time among his 
dogs and falcons; the Comte de Eetz is a Spaniard; the 
De Guises are Lorraines. I think there are no true French- 
men in France, except myself, my brother-in-law of Navarre, 
and you ; but I am chained to the throne, and cannot command 
armies ; it is as much as I can do to hunt at my ease at Saint 
Germain or Rambouillet. My brother-in-law of Navarre is 
too young and too inexperienced ; besides, he seems to me 
exactly like his father Antoine, ruined by women. There is but 
you, my father, who can be called, at the same time, as brave 
as CaBsar and as wise as Plato ; so that I scarcely know what 
to do — keep you near me, as my adviser, or send you to the 
army, as its general. If you act as my counsellor, who will com- 
mand ? If you command, who will be my counsellor ? " 

" Sire," said Coligny, " we must conquer first, and then take 
counsel after the victory." 

" That is your advice — so be it ; Monday you shall leave 
for Flanders, and I for Amboise." 

" Your Majesty leaves Paris, then ? " 

" Yes ; I am weary of this confusion, and of these f fites. I 
am not a man of action ; I am a dreamer. I was not bom to 
be a king ; I was born to be a poet. You shall form a council 
which shall govern while you are at war, and provided my 
mother is not in it, all will go well. I have already sent word 
to Bonsard to join me ; and yonder, we two together, far from 
all tumult, far from the world, far from evil men, under our 
mighty trees on the banks of the river, with the murmur of 
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brooks in our e^rg, will talk about divine things, the only 
rompeasatioti which there is Id the world for the afi^airs of 
men. Wait ! Hear these lines in which I invite him to jom 
me ; I wroie them this morning,'^ 

C>>ligny £milfi<L Cliarles DL nibbed his hand over Ms 
bro\r, yellow and shining like ivorj, and repeated in a kind of 
sing-iong the following coupleta : 

^* Rontftrd, I am fall mre thiit if jou see me not, 
YoBr great Kiug^t roice by yoa will ebortly be forgot. 
Btit aj n flight reminder — kDi>w I still pefAerere 
Id mil king skill of poesy my sole eDdeaTor^ 
Antl thai Is why I sen«l to you this warm appeal^ 
To fiU yoor mind with new, entbu^iJisUc z^til, 

** No longer then amnse yoar»elf with home distractions; 
Pmi ii the time for garde ciing and its altractiqna. 
Come, fdlow with ytiur King, who loves yuu ino§t of jlII^ 
For that the sweet itroog versea from your lipts do full. 
And if Ardoiic stiall not behold yon shortly present* 
A mighty quarrel will breftk oat and prove nnplea^aot I " 

*' Bravo I sire, bravo I " cried Coligny, " I am better versed 
in matters of war than in matters of poetry, but it seems to me 
that those lines are equal to the best, even written by Kousard, 
or Dorat, or even Michel de I'Hdpital, ChanceUor of France/' 

** Ah ! my father ! " exclaimed Charles IX ; '^ would what 
you said were true I For the title of poet, you see, is what I 
Am AQibitioivs, above all things, to gain ; and as I said a few 
dftjB ago to my master in poetry : 

'* • The 5*f t of making rerse^ if one were criticised. 
Should eTcr be above the art of reigmng prized » 
The crown* that you and 1 upon our brows are we^rlllg, 
1 mm the King recf i^e^ as poel yoa are sharing. 
Taur Lofty souU enkindlod by celestial beams^ 
Fl kmes of itself, while mJae with borrowed glory g1e&m»* 
If 'mid the gods I ji#k which has the better showiMg, 
ll^inaard 1* their delight: 1, but tlieir image glowing. 
Your lyre« which 'avithes with sounds so sweet and bold, 
Bubdoea men's Tnindsn^ while 1 their hoiUea only hold I 
It makes yon mnslcr, lifts jou into lofty regions. 
Where e^ea the haughty tyrnat ne'er d&red claim aJlegianoe/ ** 

** Sire," said Coligny, ** I was well aware that your Majesty 
iveri»ed with tlie Muses, but I did not know that you were 

chief counsellor."' 
) Alter yoU; my father, after you. And in order that I md^y 
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not be disturbed in my relations with them, I wish to put 
you at the head of everything. So listen : I must now go and 
reply to a new madrigal my dear and illustrious poet has sent 
me. I cannot, therefore, give you the documents necessary to 
make you acquainted with the question now debating between 
Philip II. and myself. There is, besides, a plan of the cam- 
paign drawn up by my ministers. I will find it all for you, 
and give it to you to-morrow." 

" At what time, sire ? " 

" At ten o'clock ; and if by chance I am busy making verses, 
or in my cabinet writing, well — you will come in just the same, 
and take all the papers which you will find on the table in 
this red portfolio. The color is remarkable, and you cannot 
mistake it. I am now going to write to Konsard." 

" Adieu, sire ! " 

<* Adieu, my father ! " 

« Your hand ? " 

" What, my hand ? In my arms, in my heart, there is 
your place ! Come, my old soldier, come ! " 

And Charles IX., drawing Coligny toward him as he bowed, 
pressed his lips to his white hair. 

The admiral left the room, wiping away a tear. 

Charles IX. followed him with his eyes as long as he could see, 
and listened as long as he could catch a sound ; then, when he 
could no longer hear or see anything, he bent his head over 
toward his shoulder, as his custom was, and slowly entered 
his armory. 

This armory was the king's favorite apartment; there he 
took his fencing-lessons with Pomp^, and his poetry lessons 
with Ronsard. He had gathered there a great collection of the 
most costly weapons he had been able to find. The walls were 
hung with axes, shields, spears, halberds, pistols, and muskets, 
and that day a famous armorer had brought him a magnifi- 
cent arquebuse, on the barrel of which were inlaid in silver 
these four lines, composed by the royal poet himself : 

^^Pour maintenir lafoy^ 
Jt Muis belle etfidhle. 
Auat ennemis du Boi^ 
Jt Muis belle et crueUe." ' 

1 •• To ophold the faith 

I am beaatiful aod inuiy. 
To the kiiif'a eoemtea 
I am btauttfnl and eratl.*' 
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CharleSy as we have said, entered this room, and after having 
shut the door by which he had entered, he raised the tapestry 
that masked a passage leading into a little chamber, where a 
woman kneeling before a priedteu was saying her prayers. 

As this movement was executed noiselessly, and the footsteps 
of the king, deadened by the thick carpet, made no more noise 
than a phantom's, the kneeling woman heard no sound, and con- 
tinued to pray. Charles stood for a moment pensively looking 
at her. 

She was a woman of thirty-four or thirty-five years of age, 
wliose vigorous beauty was set off by the costume of the pea- 
sants of Caux. She wore the high cap so much the fashion at 
the court of France during the tijne of Isabel of Bavaria, and 
her red bodice was embroidered with gold, like those of the 
contadine of Nettuno and Sora. The apartment which she 
bad for nearly twenty years occupied was close to the King's 
bed-chamber and presented a singular mixture of elegance 
and rusticity. In equal measure the palace had encroached 
upon the cottage, and the cottage upon the palace, so that the 
room combined the simplicity of the peasant woman and the 
luxury of the court lady. 

The pritdieu on which she knelt was of oak, marvellously 
carved, covered with velvet and with gold fringes, while the 
Bible from which she was reading (for she was of the re- 
formed religion ) was very old and torn, like those found in 
the poorest cottages; now everything in the room was 1;^pi- 
fied by the priedieu and the Bible. 

« Eh, Madelon ! " said the King. 

The kneeling woman lifted her head smilingly at the well- 
known voice, and rising from her knees, — 

" Ah ! it is you, my son," said she. 

" Yes, nurse; come here." 

Charles IX. let fall the curtain, and sat down on th^ arm of 
an easy-chair. The nurse appeared. 

" What do you want with me, Chariot ? " 

*< Come near, and answer in a low tone." 

The nurse approached him with a familiatity such as might 
come from that maternal affection felt by a woman for her 
nursling, but attributed by the pamphlets of the time to a 
source infinitely less pure. 

<' Here I am," said she ; '< speak ! " 

^< Is the man I sent for come ? " 
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*' He has been here half an honr.'^ 

Charles rose, approached the window, looked to assure him- 
self there were no eavesdroppers, went to the door and looked 
out there also, shook the dust from his trophies of arms, patted 
a large gieyhound which followed him wherever he went, 
stopping when he stopped and moving when he moved, — then 
returning to his nurse : 

** Very well, nurse, let him come in," said he. 

The worthy woman disappeared by the same passage by 
which she had entered, while the king went and leaned against 
a table on which were scattered arms of every kind. 

Scarcely had he done so when the portiere was again lifted, 
and the person whom he expected entered. 

He was a man of about forty, his eyes gray and false, his 
nose curved like the beak of a screech-owl, his cheek-bones 
prominent His face tried to look respectful, but all that he 
could do was to wear a hypocritical smile on his lips blanched 
with fear. 

Charles gently put his hand behind him, and grasped the 
butt of a pistol of a new construction, that was discharged, not 
by a match, as formerly, but by a flint brought in contact with 
a wheel of steel. He fixed his dull eyes steadily on the new- 
comer ; meantime he whistled, with perfect precision and with 
remarkable sweetness, one of his favorite hunting-airs. 

After a pause of some minutes, during which the expression 
of the stranger's face grew more and more discomposed, 

<< You are the person," said the King, << called Francois de 
Louviers Maurevel ? " 

« Yes, sire." 

" Captain of petardeers ? " 

'' Yes, sire." 

" I wanted to see you." 

Maurevel made a low bow, 

" You know," continued Charles, laying a stress on each 
word, " that I love all my subjects equally ? " 

" I know," stammered Maurevel, " that your Majesty is the 
father of your people." 

"And that the Huguenots and Catholics are equally my 
children?" 

Maurevel remained silent, but his agitation was manifest to 
the King's piercing eyes, although the person whom he was 
addressing was almost concealed in the darkness. 
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''Does this dtdplease you^" aaid th© King^ "you who have 
vraged such a bitter war on the Huguenots ? '^ 

Maorerel fell oo his knees. 

*• Sire," fitammered he, " believe that '* — 

« I believe," continued Charles, looking more and more 
keenly at Maurevel, while hi a eyeSj which at first had eeemed 
like glass, now became almost fiery, *^ I believe that you had 
a great desire at Moncontotir to kill the admii-al^ who ha3 just 
left me ; I believe you misled your aim, and that then you 
entered the array of my brother, the Due d'Anjou ; I believe 
that then you went for a second time over to the prince's 
and there took service in the company of M. de Mouy de Saint 
Phale" — 

** Oh, sire I *' 

** A brave gentleman from Picardy ** — 

** Sire, sire 1 *' cried Maurevel, " do not overwhelm me/' 

*' He was a brave ofl&cer,"" continued Charles, whose feat- 
ures assumed an aspect of almost ferocious cruelty, '* who 
re^eiired you as if you had been his aon | fed you, lodged you, 
and clothed you/^ 

Maurevel uttered a despairing sigh. 

** You called him your father, I believe," continued the King, 
pitilessly, " and a tender fneudship existed between you and 
the young Be Mouy, hia son." 

Maurevel^ still on his knees, bowed low, more and more 
emsbed under the indignation of the Kitig, who stood immovar 
ble, like a statue whose lips only are endowed with vitality. 

" By the way," continued the King, ** M, de Guise was to 
give you ten thousand crowns if you killed the admiral — was 
he not ? " 

The assassin in constematioa struck his forehead against 
the floor, 

** As regards your worthy father, the Sieur de Mouy, you 
were one day acting as his escort in a reconnaissance toward 
Chevrenx. He dropped his whip and dismounted to pick it up. 
You were alone with him j you took a pistol from your holster^ 
and while he was bending over, you shot him in the back; 
then setiin^ he was dead — -for you killed him on the spot — 
you escaped on the horse he had given you. This is your 
history, I believe ? " 

And as Maurevel remained mute under this accusation, 
©rery oircomstance of which was true, Charles IX. began to 
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whistle again, with the same precision and melody, the same 
hunting-air. 

" Now, then, murderer ! " said he after a little, " do you 
know I have a great mind to have you hanged ? ^' 

" Oh, your Majesty ! " cried Maurevel. 

" Young De Mouy entreated me to do so only yesterday, and 
I scarcely knew what answer to make him, for his demand was 
perfectly just." 

Maurevel clasped his hands. 

" All the more just, because I am, as you say, the father of 
my people; and because, as I answered you, now that I am 
reconciled to the Huguenots, they are as much my children 
as the Catholics." 

" Sire," said Maurevel, in despair, " my life is in your hands ; 
do with it what you will." 

" You are quite right, and I would not give a groat for it." 

" But, sire," asked the assassin, " is there no means of re- 
deeming my crime ? " 

" None that I know of ; only if I were in your place — but 
thank God I am not " — 

" Well, sire, if you were in my place ? " murmured Maurevel, 
his eyes fixed on the King's lips. 

" I think I could extricate myself," said the King. 

Maurevel raised himself on one knee and one hand, fixing 
his eyes upon Charles to make certain that he was not jesting. 

" I am very fond of young De Mouy," said the King ; " but 
I am equally fond of my cousin De Guise ; and if my cousin 
asked me to spare a man that the other wanted me to hang, I 
confess I should be embarrassed ; but for policy as well as re- 
ligion's sake I should comply with my cousin De Guise's re- 
quest, for De Mouy, brave captain though he be, is but a petty 
personage compared with a prince of Lorraine." 

During these words, Maurevel slowly rose, like a man whose 
life is saved. 

" In your critical situation it would be a very important thing 
to gain my cousin De Guise's favor. So I am going to tell 
you what he said to me last night." 

Maurevel drew nearer. 

" * Imagine, sire,' said he to me, ' that every morning, at ten 
o'clock, my deadliest enemy passes down the Bue Saint Ger- 
main I'Auxerrois, on his retura from the Louvre. I see him 
from a barred window in the room of my old preceptor, the 
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Canon Pierre Piles, and I pray the devil to open the earth 
and swallow him in its abysses.' Now, Maitre Maurevel," 
continued the King, " perhaps if you were the devil, or if for 
an instant you should take his place, that would perhaps please 
my cousin De Guise." 

Maurevel's infernal smile came back to his lips, though they 
were still bloodless with terror, and he stammered out these 
Words: 

*' But, sire, I cannot make the earth open." 

** Yet you made it open wide enough for the worthy De 
Mouy, if I remember correctly. After this you will tell me 
how with a pistol — have you not that pistol still ?" 

" Forgive me, sire, I am a still better marksman with an 
arquebusethan a pistol," replied Maurevel, now quite reassured. 

" Pistol or arquebuse makes no difference," said the King ; 
<* I am sure my cousin De Guise will not cavil over the choice 
of methods." 

" But," said Maurevel, " I must have a weapon I can rely 
on, as, perhaps, I shall have to fire from a long distance." 

" I have ten arquebuses in this room," replied Charles IX., 
** with which I can hit a crown-piece at a hundred and fifty 
paces — will you try one ? " 

*< Most willingly, sire ! " cried Maurevel, with the greatest 
joy, going in the direction of one which was standing in a 
comer of the room. It was the one which that day had been 
brought to the King. 

'< No, not that one," said the King, << not that one ; I reserve 
that for myself. Some day I am going to have a grand hunt 
and then I hope to use it. Take any other you like." 

Maurevel took one down from a trophy. 

«< And who is this enemy, sire ? " asked the assassin. 

"How shoultl I know," replied Charles, withering the 
wretch with his contemptuous look. 

*' I must ask ^L de Guise, then," faltered Maurevel. 

The King shrugged his shoulders. 

" Do not ask," said he ; " for M. de Guise will not answer. 
Do people generally answer such questions ? Those that do 
not wish to be hanged must guess them." 

** But how shall I know him ? " 

*< I tell you he passes the Canon's house every morning al 
ten o'clock." 
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" But many pass that house. Would your Majesty deign to 
give me any certain sign ? " 

*^ Ohy that is easy enough ; to-morrow^ for example, he will 
carry a red morocco portfolio under his arm/' 

" That is sufficient, sire." 

" You still have the fast horse M. de Mouy gave you ? " 

** Sire, I have one of the fleetest of horses.'' 

<< Oh, I am not in the least anxious about you ; only it is as 
well to let you know the monastery has a back door." 

" Thanks, sire ; pray Heaven for me ! " 

" Oh, a thousand devils ! pray to Satan rather ; for only by 
his aid can you escape a halter." 

" Adieu, sire." 

" Adieu ! By the way, M. de Maurevel, remember that if 
you are heard of before ten to-morrow, or are not heard of 
afterward, there is a dungeon at the Louvre." 

And Charles IX. calmly began to whistle, with more than 
usual precision, his favorite air. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB EVENING OF THE 24TH OF AUGUST, 16731 

OuB readers have not forgotten that in the previous chapter 
we mentioned a gentleman named De la Mole whom Henry of 
Navarre was anxiously expecting. 

This young gentleman, as the admiral had announced, en- 
tered Paris by the gate of Saint Marcel the evening of the 
24th of August, 1572 ; and bestowing a contemptuous glance 
on the numerous hostelries that displayed their picturesque 
signs on either side of him, he spurred his steaming horse on 
into the heart of the city, and after having crossed the Place 
Maubert, Le Petit Pont, the Pont Notre-Dame, and skirted the 
quays, he stopped at the end of the Rue de Bresec, which we have 
since corrupted into the Rue de I'Arbre Sec, and for the greater 
convenience of our readers we will call by its modem name. 

The name pleased him, no doubt, for he entered the street, 
and finding on his left a large sheet-iron plate swinging, creak- 
ing on its hinges, with an accompaniment of little bells, he 
stopped and read these words, << La Belle JBtoUe,'* written on 
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a scroll beBeath the sign, whicli waa a most attraetive one for 
a famished trayeller, as it represented a fowl roasting in the 
midst of a black sky, while a man in a red cloak held out bis 
hands atid his purse toward this new-fangled constellation, 

" Here," said the gentleman to himself, " is an inn that prom- 
ises well, and the landlord must be a most ingenious fellow. 
I have always heard that the Bue de l^Arbre Sec was near the 
Louvre ; and, provided that the interior answers to the exterior, 
I shall b© admirably lodged.*^ 

While the newcomer was thus indulging in this monologue 
another horseman who had entered the street at the other end^ 
that is to say, by the Rue Saint-Honor^, stopped also to admire 
the sign of La Belle Mtoife. 

The gentleman whom we already know, at least by name^ 
rode a white steed of Spanish lineage and wore a black doub- 
let ornamented with jet ; his cloak was of dark violet velvet ; 
his boots were of black leather , and he had a sword and pon- 
iard with hilts of chased steel 

Now if we pass from his costume to his features we shall 
conclude that he was twenty-four or twenty-five years of age. 
His complexion was dark ; his eyes were blue ; he had a deli- 
cate mustache and brilliant teeth which seemed to light up 
his whole face when his exquisitely modelled lips parted in m 
sweet and melancholy smile. 

The contrast between him and the second traveller was very 
striking. Beneath his cocked hat escaped a profusion of 
frizzled hair, red rather than brown ; beneath this mop of hair 
sparkled a pair of gray eyes which at the slightest opposition 
grew so fierce that they seemed black ; a fair complexion, thin 
Ups, a tawny mustache, and admirable teeth completed the 
description of his face. Taken all in all, with his white skin, 
lofty stature, and broad shoulders, he was indeed a beau cat^a- 
lier in the ordinary acceptation of the term, and during the 
last hour which he had employed in staring up at all the 
windows, under the pretext of looking for signs, he had at- 
tracted the general attention of women, while the men, though 
they may have felt inclined to laugh at his scanty cloak, his 
tight-htting small-clothes, and his old-fashioned boots, checked 
their rising mirth with a most cordial I>isu vous gardt^ after 
they had more attentively studied his face, which every moment 
assumed a dozen different expressions, but never thatgoodr 
matured one characteristio of & bewildered provmoiaL 
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He it was who first addressed the other gentleman who, as I 
have said, was gazing at the hostelry of La Belle J^toile. 

" By Heaven ! monsieur," said he, with that horrible moun- 
tain accent which would instantly distinguish a native of Pied- 
mont among a hundred strangers, " we are close to the Louvre, 
are we not ? At all events, I think your choice is the same 
as mine, and I am highly flattered by it." 

"Monsieur," replied the other, with a Provenqal accent 
which rivalled that of his companion, " I believe this inn is 
near the Louvre. However, I am still deliberating whether or 
not I shall have the honor of sharing your opinion. I am in a 
quandary." 

" You have not yet decided, sir ? Nevertheless, the house is 
attractive. But perhaps, after all, I have been won over to it 
by your presence. Yet you will grant that is a pretty paint- 
ing?" 

"Very ! and it is for that very reason I mistrust it Paris, 
I am told, is full of sharpers, and you may be just as well 
tricked by a sign as by anything else." 

" By Heaven ! " replied the Piedmontese, " I don't care a fig 
for their tricks ; and if the host does not serve me a chicken as 
well roasted as the one on his sign, I will put him on the spit, 
nor will I let him off till I have done him to a turn. Come, 
let us go in." 

" You have decided me," said the Provencal, laughing; ** pre- 
cede me, I beg." 

"Oh, sir, on my soul I could not think of it, for I am 
only your most obedient servant, the Comte Annibal de 
Coconnas." 

" And I, monsieur, but the Comte Joseph Hyacinthe Boni- 
face de Lerac de la Mole, equally at your service." 

" Since that is the case, let us go in together, arm in arm." 

The result of this conciliatory proposition was that the two 
young men got off their horses, threw the bridles to the ostler, 
linked arms, adjusted their swords, and approached the door 
of the inn, where the landlord was standing. But contrary to 
the custom of men of his profession, the worthy proprietor 
seemed not to notice them, so busy was he talking with a tall, 
sallow man, wrapped in a drab-colored cloak like an owl buried 
in his feathers. 

The two gentlemen were so near the landlord and his friend 
in the dral^colorcNl oloak that Coconnas, indignant that he 
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Eftnd his companion should be treated with such laek of consider- 
' atioti, touched the landlord's sJeeva 

He appeared suddenlj to perceive them, and diamiased his 
Liriend with an " An revoir ! come soon aod let me know the 
jour appointed" 

** Wellj iTWfuiexir h drole" said Coconnas, *' do not you see 
fwe have busloesa with you ? '" 

'* I beg pardon, gentlemen,'^ said the host ; '^ I did not see 
you/' 

** Eh, by Heaven ! then you ought to have seen us ; and now 
I that you do see us, say, ^ Monsieur le Comte,^ and not merely 
< Monsieur,' if you please." 

La Mole sttxMi by, leaving Coconnas, who seemed to have 
undertaken the affair, to speak ; but by the scowling on his 
faee it was evident that he was ready to eonie to his assist^ice 
when the moment of aiition should present itself. 

" Well, what is your pleasure, Monsieur le Comte f " asked 
^ the landlord, in a quiet tone. 

" Ah, that's better ; is it not ? *' said Cocoonas, turning to 
' La Mole, who nodded a^rmatively, " Monsieur le Comte and 
myself, attracted by the sign of jour establishment, wish to 
8up ^d sleep here to-night." 

*» Gentlemen,*' said the host, " I am very sorry, but I have 
only one chamter^ and 1 am afraid that would not suit you/* 

** So much the better," said I^ Mole ; *' we will go and 
lodge somewhere else/' 

** By no means," said Coeonnas, <« I shall stay here ; my 
horse is tired. I will have the room, since you will not/* 

•<Ahl that is quite different^" replied the host, with t!ie 
mm% cool tone of impertinence. ** If there is only one of you 
I oannot lodge you at allj then." 

** By Heaven 1 ** cried Coeonnas, '^ here 's a witty animal I 
Just now you could not lodge us because we were two, and now 
Mm have not room for one. You will not lodge us at all, 
then?" 

** Since you take this high tone, gentlemen^ I will answer you 
frankly/^ 

•* Answer^ then \ only answer quickly/' 

** Well, then, I ahould prefer not to have the honor of lodg- 
'!3|5 TOti at all/* 

** For what reason ? " asked CoeommSf growing white with 
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" Because you have no servants, and for one masters room 
full, I should have two servants' rooms empty ; so that, if I let 
you have the master's room, I run the risk of not letting the 
others." 

" Monsieur de la Mole," said Coconnas, " do you not think we 
ought to massacre this fellow ? " 

" Decidedly," said La Mole, preparing himself, together with 
Coconnas, to lay his whip over the lan^ord's back. 

But the landlord contented himself with retreating a step or 
two, despite this two-fold demonstration, which was not partic- 
ularly reassuring, considering that the two gentlemen appeared 
so full of determination. 

" It is easy to see," said he, in a tone of raillery, " that these 
gentlemen are just from the provinces. At Paris it is no 
longer the fashion to massacre innkeepers who refuse to let 
them rooms — only great men are massacred nowadays and 
not the common people ; and if you make any disturbance, I 
will call my neighbors, and you shall be beaten yourselves, and 
that would be an indignity for two such gentlemen." 

" Why ! he is laughing at us," cried Coconnas, in a rage. 

"Gregoire, my arquebuse," said the host, with the same 
voice with which he would have said, " Give these gentleman 
a chair." 

" Trippe del papa ! " cried Coconnas, drawing his sword ; 
" warm up. Monsieur de la Mole." 

" No, no ; for while we warm up, our supper will get cold." 

" What, you think " — cried Coconnas. 

" That Monsieur de la Belle ifitoile is right ; only he does not 
know how to treat his guests, especially when they are gentle- 
men, for instead of brutally saying, * Gentlemen, I do not want 
you,' it would have been better if he had said, < Enter, gentle- 
men' — at the same time reserving to himself the right to 
charge in his bill, master's room, so much; servants' room, 
so much." 

With these words. La Mole gently pushed by the landlord, 
who was just on the point of taking his arquebuse, and entered 
with Coconnas. 

" Well," said Coconnas, " I am sorry to sheathe my swora 
before I have ascertained that it is as sharp as that rascal's 
larding-needle." 

" Patience, my dear friend, patience," said La Mole. " All 
the inns in Paris are full of gentlemen come to attend the 
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King of Kavarre*3 marriage or attracted by tlie approacliiiig 
war with FJanders ; we should not find another lodging ; 
besides, perhaps it is the custom at Paris to receive strangers 
in this manner." 

** By HeaTen t how patient you are, Monsieur de la Mole 1 " 
muttered Coconnas, curling his red mustache with rage and 
hurling the lightning of his eyes on the landlord. " But let 
the scoundrel take care; for if his cooking be bad, if his bt^d 
h© hardf his wine Jess than three years in bottle, and his 
waiter be not as pliant as a reed " — 

'< There I there! my dear gentleman t'' said the landlord^ 
whetting his knife on a strap, "you may make yourself easy ; 
you are in the land of Coeagnet'* 

Then in a low tone he added : 

** These are some Huguenots^ traitors have grown so inso- 
lent since the marriage of their B^arnais with Mademoiselle 
Margot ! " 

Then» with a smile that would have made his guests shudder 
had they seen it : 

" How strange it would be if I were just to have two Hugne« 
&ota oome to my house, when '^ — 

"Now, then/* interrupted Coconnas, pointedly, "are w© 
going to have any supper?'' 

** Yes, as soon as you please, monsieur,- * returned the land- 
lord, softened, no doubt, by the last reflection. 

"Well, then, the sooner the better,** said Coconnas; and 
turning to La Mole: 

** Pray^ Monsieur le Comte^ while they are putting our room 
in order, tell me, do you think Paris seems a gay city ? " 

"Faith! no," said La Mole, *' All the faces I have seen 
looked scared or forbidding; perhaps the Parisians also ar^ 
afraid of the storm \ see how very black the sky Is, and the 
air feels heavy." 

« Tell m6j count, are you not bound for the Louvre ? " 

" Yes I and you also, Monsieur de Coconnas/' 

" Well, let us go together," 

'* It is rather late to go out, is it not ? " said La Mole. 

"Early or late, I must goj my orders are peremptory^ — 
< Come instantly to Parisj and report to ^e Due de Guise with* 
out delay.' '' 

At the Due de Guise's name the landlord drew nearer* 

'< I think the rascal is listening to us,^* said Coconnas, who^ 
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as a true son of Piedmont, was very truculent, and could not 
forgive the proprietor of La Belle Etoile his rude reception of 
them. 

" I am listening, gentlemen," replied he, taking off his cap ; 
" but it is to serve you. I heard the great duke's name men- 
tioned, and I came immediately. What can I do for you, 
gentlemen ? " 

''Aha ! that name is magical, since it renders you so polite. 
Tell me, maitre, — what 's your name ? " 

" Maitre la Huri^re," replied the host, bowing. 

"Well, Maitre la Huri^re, do you think my arm is lighter 
than the Due de Guise's, who makes you so civil ? " 

" No, Monsieur le Comte, but it is not so long," replied La 
Huri^re; "besides," he added, "I must tell you that the 
great Henry is the idol of us Parisians." 

" Which Henry ? " asked La Mole. 

" It seems to me there is only one," replied the landlord. 

" You are mistaken ; there is another, whom I desire you 
do not speak ill of, and that is Henry of Navarre ; and then 
there is Henry de Cond^, who has his share of merit." 

" I do not know them," said the landlord. 

" But I do ; and as I am on my way to the King of Navarre, 
I desire you not to speak slightingly of him before me." 

The landlord replied by merely touching his cap, and con- 
tinued to lavish his assiduities on Coconnas : 

" So monsieur is going to see the great Due de Guise ? Mon- 
sieur is a very fortunate gentleman ; he has come, no doubt, 
for" — 

" What ? " asked Coconnas. 

"For the festivity," replied the host, with a singular smile. 

" You should say for the festivities," replied Coconnas ; 
" for Paris, I hear, runs riot with festivals ; at least there is 
nothing talked about but balls, festivals, and orgies. Does not 
every one find plenty of amusement ? " 

" A moderate amount, but they will have more soon, I hope." 

" But the marriage of his majesty the King of Navarre has 
brought a great many people to Paris, has it not ? " said La 
Mole. 

" A great many Huguenots — yes," replied La Huri^re, but 
suddenly changing his tone : 

" Pardon me, gentlemen," said he, " perhaps you are of 
that religion ? " 
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^^ I/' cried Cocontias, '^ I am aa good a CathQlie as the pope 
himself.'^ , 

La Huri^re looked at La Mole, but La Mole did not or 
would not comprehend him. 

" If yon do not know the King of Navarre^ Maitrci La 
Huti^re,'* said La Mole, ** perhaps you know the admiraL I 
have heard he has some inliuenfe at courts and as I have 
letters for him, perhaps yon will tell me where h« lives, if hia 
name does not take the skin off your lips." 

** He did live in the Riiede B^thisy down here at the right/* 
replied the landlord, with an inward satisfaction he conld not 
conceal. 

«' He did live ? " exclaimed La Mole. " Has he changed hla 
residence ? " 

** Yes — from this world, perhaps/* 

" What do you mean ? '* cried both the g^ntlemeti together, 
" the admiral removed from this world ? ** 

*f Wliat, Monsieur de Coconnas/' pursued the landlord, with 
a shrewd smile, *^ are you a friend of the Due de Guise^ and 
do not know that ? '* 

<* Know what ? '' 

«* That the day before yesterday, as the admiral was passing 
along the place Saint Germain rAujcerrois before the house of 
the Canon Pierre Piles, ha was fired at " — 

«* And killed?*^ said La Mole. 

"Ko; he had his arm broken and two fingers taken off; 
but it IS hoped the bails were pousoned," 

" How, wretch [ *' cried La Mole ; " hoped ? " 

" Believed^ I mean/' said the landlord^ winking at Coconnaa ; 
" do not take a word too serioiisly, it was a slip of the tongue/* 

And Maitre La Huriere, turning his back on Ija Mole, poked 
out his tongue at Coconnas in the most insulting way, accom- 
panying this action with a meaning wink, 

'* Really I " said Coconnas, joyfully. 

*' Really!** said La Mole, with sorrowful stupefaction* 

'* It is just as I have the honor of telling you, gentlemen/' 
laid the landlord. 

»« In that case,'^ said La ^Sfote, '^ I must go instantly to the 
Lotirre^ Shall I find the King of Navarre there 2 " 

** Most likely, since he lives there.*' 

'* And I,*^ said Coconnas, "must also go to the Louvra 
Shall 1 find the Due de Guise there ? " 
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<< Most likely ; for only a moment ago I saw him pass with 
two hundred gentlemen.'' 

<< Come, then, Monsieur de Coconnas/' said La Mole. 

" I will follow you, sir," replied Coconnas. 

" But your supper, gentlemen ! " cried La Huri^re. 

<< Ah," said La Mole, '' I shall most likely sup with the 
King of Navarre." 

" And I," said Coconnas, " with the Due de Guise." 

" And I," said the landlord, after having watched the two 
gentlemen on their way to the Louvre, " I will go and burnish 
my sallet, put a match to my arquebuse, and sharpen my parti- 
san^ for no one knows what may happen." 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE LOUVBE IN PARTICULAR, AND OP VIRTUE IN GENERAL. 

The two young men, directed by the first person they met, 
went down the Bue d'Averon^ the Bue Saint Germain I'Auxer- 
rois, and soon found themselves before the Louvre, the towers 
of which were beginning to be lost in the early shades of the 
gloaming. 

"What is the matter with you?" asked Coconnas of La 
Mole, who, as they came in sight of the old ch&teau, stopped 
and gazed, not without awe, on the drawbridges, the narrow 
windows, and the pointed belfries, which suddenly rose before 
his vision. 

" I scarcely know," said La Mole ; " my heart beats 
strangely. I am not timid, but somehow this old palace seems 
so gloomy and terrible." 

« Well, as for me, I don't know any reason for it," replied 
Coconnas, " but I feel in excellent spirits. My dress is some- 
what disordered," he went on to say, glancing at his travelling 
costume, " but never mind, it looks as if I had been riding. 
Besides, my instructions commanded promptness and I shall 
be welcome because I shall have obeyed punctually." 

The two young men continued their way, each under the in- 
fluence of the feelings he had expressed. 

There was a strong guard at the Louvre and the sentinels 
were doubled. Our two cavaliers were somewhat embarrassed, 
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tlitrofore^ bat CoconnaSi who had noticed tli&t the Due de 
Quise-fl name acted like a talisman on the Parisians^ ap> 
pfoached a sentinelj and making use of the all*powerful oame^ 
asked if bj means of it he might not be allowed to enter* 

The name seemed to produce itg ordinary effect upon the 
soldier \ neYertheless he asked Coconnas if he had the counter- 
sign* 

Cooonnas was forced to confess he bad not, 

** Stand bat-kj then," said the soldier 

At this moment a person who was talking with the officer 
of the guaj'd and who had overheard Coconnas ask leave to 
enter, broke off his conversation and came to him. 

** Vat do you vant with Monsieur dee Gouise ? " asked hew 

** I wish to see him/* said Coconnas, smiling. 

*' Imbossible ! the duke is itiifc the King*" 

** But I have a letter for him," 

*' Ah, you haf a leader for him 7 " 

'' Yes, and I have come a long distance." 

** Ah ! you haf gome a long tistance f " 

*'I have come from Piedmont" 

" Vell» veil ! dat is3 anodder ting. And vat iss your name f ** 

"The Comte Amiibal de Coconnas/' 

** Goot ! goot I kif me the ledder, Monsieur Annibal^ kif it 
tome!" 

'* On my word/* said La Mole to himself, " a very civil man. 
I hope I may find one like him to conduct me to the King of 
Navarre/' 

" But kif me the ledder/' said the German gentleman, hold- 
ing out his hand toward Coconnas, who hesitated. 

" By Heaveu I '' replied the Piedmontese, distrustful like a 
half-Italian, " I scarcely know whether I ought^ as I hav© not 
the honor of knowing you/* 

*' I am Pesme ; I 'm addacbed to Monsir le Boaque de 
Gouise/* 

** Pesme," murmured Coconnas ^ " I am not acquainted with 
that name/' 

" It is Monsieur de BesmCp my dear sir,'* said the sentinel 
*' His pronunciation misled you, that ia all ; you may safely 
give him yoiu* letter, I HI answer for it/' 

** Ah ! Monsieur de Besme I " cried Coconnas ; " of course I 
know you \ with the greatest pleasure. Here is the letter, 
Pardon my hesitation j but fidelity requires one to be careful/' 
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"Groot, goot! dere iss no need of any egscuse," said De 
Besme. 

«< Perhaps, sir," said La Mole, " you will be so kind as to do 
the same for my letter that you have done for my friend ? " 

" And vat iss your name, monsir ? " 

<' The Comte Lerac de la Mole." 

" Grount Lerag dee la Mole ? '* 

« Yes."^ 

" I don't know de name." 

*' It is not strange that I have not the honor of being known 
to you, sir, for like the Comte de Coconnas I am only just 
arrived in Paris." 

" Where do you gome from ? " 

" From Provence." 

"Vitaledder?" 

"Yes." 

« For Monsir dee Gouise ? " 

" No ; for his majesty the King of Navarre." 

" I do not pelong to de King of Navarre," said De Besme, 
coldly, " and derefore I gannot dake your ledder." 

And turning on his heel, he entered the Louvre, bidding 
Coconnas follow him. 

La Mole was left alone. 

At this moment a troop of cavaliers, about a hundred in 
number, came out from the Louvre by a gate alongside th^t by 
which Besme and Coconnas had entered. 

" Aha ! " said the sentinel to his comrade, " there are De 
Mouy and his Huguenots ! See how joyous they all are ! The 
King has probably promised them to put to death the assassin 
of the admiral ; and as it was he who murdered De Mouy's 
father, the son will kill two birds with one stone." 

" Excuse me, my good fellow," interrupted La Mole, " did 
you not say that officer is M. de Mouy ? " 

« Yes, sir." 

" And that those with him are " — 

« Are heretics — I said so." 

" Thank you," said La Mole, affecting not to notice the 
scornful word parpaillots, employed by the sentinel. " That 
was all I wished to know ; " and advancing to th^ chief of the 
cavaliers : 

" Sir," said he, "I am told you are M. de Mouy." 

" Yes, sir," returned the officer, courteously. 
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** ToTir name^ well known among those of our faith, emboldens 
me to address yoti^ gir^ to ask a special favor.'' 

*^ Wl^at may that be, sir, — but hrst whom have I the honor of 
adtlreusing ? " 

•* The Comte Lerac de la Mole/' 

The joung men bowed to each other* 

*^ Wliat can I do for yon, air ? " asked De Mony. 

"Sir^ I am just arrived from Aix, and bring a letter from 
M. d'Auriac, Governor of Provence, This letter is directed 
to the King of Navarre and contains important and pressing 
news. How can I give it to him ? How can I enter the 
Louvre?** 

" Nothing is easier than to enter the Louvre, sir,*' replied 
De Mouy ; ** but I fear the King of Navarro will be too busy 
to see you at this hour. However, if you please, I will take 
jrou to his apartTuent'i, and then you must manage for your- 
aelL" 

" A thouFiaud thanks I " 

'* Come, then," said De Mouy* 

De Mouy dismoiuited, thrc^w the reins to his lacke}', stepped 
toward the wicket, passed the sentinel^ conducted La Mole 
into the chateau^ andt opening the door leading to the king^'s 
apartments : 

" Enter, and inquire for yourself, sir/* said he. 

And saluting La Mole, he retired. 

La Molej left alone, looked round. 

The ante-room was vacant. One of the inner doors was 
open. He advanced a few paces and found himself in a 
passage. 

He knocked and spoke, but no one answered. The pro- 
foundest silence reigned in this part of the Louvre. 

** What was told me about the stem etiquette of this place ? " 
said he to himself. " One may come and go in this palace as 
if it were a public place." 

Then he called again^ but without obtaining any better 
result than before. 

'* Weil, let us walk straight on,*' thought he^ "I must 
meet some one/' and he proceeded down the corridor, which 
grew darker and darker. 

Suddenly the door opposite that by which he had entered 
opened, and two pages appeared, lighting a lady of noble 
bearing and ejtquisite beau^. 
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The glare of the torches fell full on La Mole^ who stood 
motionless. 

The lady stopped also. 

" What do you want, sir ? " said she, in a voice which fell 
upon his ears like exquisite music. 

"Oh, madame," said La Mole, casting down his eyes, 
" pardon me ; I have just parted from M. de Mouy, who was 
so good as to conduct me here, and I wish to see the King of 
Navarre." 

" His majesty is not here, sir ; he is with his brother-in- 
law. But, in his absence, could you not say to the queen " — 

" Oh, yes, madame," returned La Mole, " if I could obtain 
audience of her." 

" You have it already, sir." 

« What ? " cried La Mole. 

" I am the Queen of Navarre." 

La Mole made such a hasty movement of surprise and alarm 
that it caused the queen to smile. 

'* Speak, sir," said Marguerite, " but speak quickly, for the 
queen mother is waiting for me." 

" Oh, madame, if the queen mother is waiting for you," said 
La Mole, " suffer me to leave you, for just now it would be 
impossible for me to speak to you. I am incapable of collect- 
ing my ideas. The sight of you has dazzled me. I no longer 
think, I can only admire." 

Marguerite advanced graciously toward the handsome young 
man, who, without knowing it, was acting like a finished 
courtier. 

" Recover yourself, sir," said she ; " I will wait and they will 
wait for me." 

'< Pardon me, madame," said La Mole, " if I did not salute 
your majesty at first with all the respect which you have a 
right to expect from one of your humblest servants, but " — 

« You took me for one of my ladies ? " said Marguerite. 

" No, madame ; but for the shade of the beautiful Diane de 
Poitiers, who is said to haunt the Louvre." 

" Come, sir," said Marguerite, " I see you will make your 
fortune at court ; you said you had a letter for the king, it 
was not needed, but no matter I Where is it ? I will give it 
to him — only make haste, I beg of you." 

In a twinging La Mole threw open his doublet, and drew 
from his breast a letter enveloped in silk. 
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Marguerite took the letter, and glanced at the writing. 

** Are you not Monsieur de la Mole ?'* asked she. 

« Yes, madame. Ohj mon JXcu I Can I hope my name ie 
known to your majesty ? '^ 

"I have heard the king, ray husband, and the Due d'Alen* 
qoTU ray brother, apeak of you, I know they expect you." 

And in her core^e, glittering with embroidery and dia^ 
monda, she slipped the letter which had just come from the 
young man's doublet and was still warm from the rital heat of 
his body. La Mole eagerly watched Marguerite's every move- 
ment 

" NoW| sir,'* said she, *' descend to the gallery below, and 
wait until some one comes to you from the King of Kavarre or 
the Due d'Alenijon. One of mj pages will show you the way," 

And Marguerite, as she said these words^ went on her way* 
La Mote drew himself up close to the walL But the passage 
was so narrow and the Queen of NaTarre^s farthingale was so 
voluminous that her silken gown brushed against the young 
m^a clothes, whOe a penetrating perfume hovered where she 
passed. 

La Mole trembled all over and, feeling that he was in danger 
of falling, he tried to find a support against the walL 

Marguerite disappeared like a vision. 

** Are you coming, sir ?'• asked the page who was to conduct 
La Mole to the lower gallery, 

" Oh, yes — yea \ " cried La Mole, joyfully 5 for as the page 
led him the same way by which Marguerite had gone, he hoped 
that by making haste he might see her again. 

And in truth, as he reached the top of the staircase, he per- 
ceived her below \ ^id whether she heard his step or looked 
found by chance, Marguerite raised her head, and La Mole 
saw her a second time, 

«0h,'^ said he, as he followed the page, "she is not a 
mortal ^ — she is a goddess^ and as Vergilius Maro says: ^ Ei 
vera inrtsmi put mi dra.'^^ 

** Well ? " asked the page. 

** Here I am/* replied La Mole, " excuse me, here I am,'* 

The page, preceding La Mole, descended a story lower, 
opened one door, then another, and stopping, 

" You are to wait here," said he* 

La Mole entered the gallery, the door of which dosed after 
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The gallery was vacant except for one gentleman, who wa3 
sauntering up and down, and seemed also waiting for some 
one. 

The evening was by this time beginning to scatter monstrous 
shadows from the depths of the vaulted ceiling, and though 
the two gentlemen were not twenty paces apart, it was * impos- 
sible for either to recognize the other^s face. 

La Mole drew nearer. 

" By Heaven ! " muttered he as soon as he was within a few 
feet of the other, <<here is Monsieur le Comte de Coconnas 
again ! " 

At the sound of footsteps Coconnas had already turned, and 
was staring at La Mole with no less astonishment than the 
other showed. 

" By Heaven ! " cried he. " The devil take me but here is 
Monsieur de la Mole ! What am I doing ? Swearing in the 
King's palace ? Well, never mind ; it seems the King swears 
in a different way from mine, and even in churches. Here we 
are at last, then, in the Louvre ! " 

" Yes ; I suppose Monsieur de Besme introduced you ? " 

« Oh, he is a charming German. Who brought you in ? " 

" M. de Mouy — I told you the Huguenots had some interest 
at court Have you seen Monsieur de Guise ? " 

" No, not yet. Have you obtained your audience with the 
King of Navarre ? " 

"No, but I soon shalL I was brought here and told to 
wait." 

" Ah, you will see there is some great supper under way and 
we shall be placed side by side. What a strange chance ! For 
two hours fortune has joined us ! But what is the matter ? 
You seem ill at ease." 

" I ? " exclaimed La Mole, shivering, for in truth he was 
still dazzled by the vision which had been vouchsafed him. 
" Oh, no, but the place in which we are brings into my mind a 
throng of reflections." 

" Philosophical ones, I suppose. Just the same as it is with 
me. When you came in I was just going over in my mind 
all my tutor's recommendations. Monsieur le Comte, are you 
acquainted with Plutarch ? " 

" Certainly I am I " exclaimed La Mole, smiling, " he is one 
of my favorite authors." 

<< Very well," Coconnas went on gravely, << this great man 
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does not seem to me so far wj-ong when he compares the gifts 
of nature to brilliant but ephemerfil flowers, while he regards 
virtue &3 a baJsaiaic plant of im peri ah able perfume and sover- 
eigti efficacy for the healing of wounds.'* 

** Do you know Greek, Monsieur de Coeonuas ? " said La 
Mole, gazing keenly at his companion. 

** No, I do not ; but my tutor did, and he strongly adinsed 
me when I should he at court to talk about Tirtue. * That 
Icjckst well/ he said. Bo I assure you I am well fortifled with 
it. By the way^ are you hungry ? " 

** Ko.'^ 

*' And yet you seemed anxious to taste the broiled fowl of 
La Belle EtQile, Am for me, I am dying of starvation I " 

<< Well, ^Sklousieur de Coconuas, here is a fine chance for you 
to make use of your arguments on virtue and to put your ad- 
miration for Plutarch to the proof, for that great writer say a 
aome where : ' It is good to accustom the soul to pain and the 
stamich to hunger ' *— * Prcpon e^ti tin men psvchin odunSf ton 

** All, indeed I So you know Greek ? ** exclaimed Coconnas 
in surprise. 

"Faith, yes," replied La Mole, ♦*iny tutor taught me/* 

u By Heaven ! count, your forlune h made if that is so ; you 
will compose poetry with Charles IX. and you will talk Greek 
with Queen Marguerite ! " 

** Not to reckon that I can still talk Gascon with the King 
of Navarre ! '' added La Mole, laughing. 

At tlds moment the door coinmunicating with the King^s 
ftpartment opened, a step was heard, and a shade was f^een 
appn>aching in the darkness. This shade materialized into a 
body. This body belonged to Monsieur de Besme. 

He Bcrutinized both gentlemen^ so as to pick out the one ha 
wanted, and then motioned Cocoiinas to follow him. 

Uoconnas waved his hand to La Mole. 

Be Beime conducted Coeonnaa to the end of the gallery, 
optitied a door, and stood at the head of a staircase. 

lie looked cautiously rounds then up and down, 

" MoDsir de Gogonnas,'* said he, ** vere are you staying ? " 

" At La Belle itoih^ Kue de T Arbre Sec" 

** Goot, goot I dat is gloe« by. Go pack to your bodel gwick 
»iQd to-nide '* — 

He looked around \mix agaiu. 
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"Well, to-night?'' 

« Yell, gome here mit a vite gross in your hat. De bass- 
vord is ' Grouise/ Hush ! nod a vord." 

" What time am I to come ? " 

" Ven you hear de dogsin." 

'* What 's the dogsin ? " asked Goconnas. 

" Ja! de dogsin — pum ! pum !*' 

" Oh I the tocsin ! " 

« Ja, vot elus tid I zay ? " 

" Good — I shall be here/' said Goconnas. 

And, saluting De Besme, he took his departure, asking' 
himself: 

" What the devil does he mean and why should the tocsin 
be rung ? No matter ! I persist in my opinion : Monsieur de 
Besme is a charming Tedesco — Why not wait for the Comte 
de la Mole ? Ah faith, no ! he will probably be invited to 
supper with the King of Navarre." 

And Goconnas set forth for the Rue de I'Arbre Sec, where 
the sign of La Belle J^toUe like a lodestone attracted him. 

Meantime a gallery door which led to the King of Navarre's 
apartment opened, and a page approached Monsieur de la 
Mole. 

^ Tou are the Gomte de la Mole ? " said he. 

'* That is my name." 

" Where do you lodge ? " 

"At La Belle J^toilsy Rue de I'Arbre Sec." 

" Good, that is close to the Louvre. Listen — his majesty 
the King of Navarre has desired me to inform you that he 
cannot at present receive you; perhaps he may send for 
you to-night ; but if to-morrow morning you have received no 
word, come to the Louvre." 

" But supposing the sentinel refuse me admission." 

" True : the countersign is * Navarre ; ' that word will open 
all doors to you." 

" Thanks." 

" Wait, my dear sir, I am ordered to escort you to the 
wicket gate for fear you should get lost in the Louvre." 

" By the way, how about Goconnas ? " said La Mole to him- 
self as soon as he was fairly in the street " Oh, he will remain 
to supper with the Due de Guise." 

But as soon as he entered Maitre la Huri^re's the first thing 
La Mole saw was Goconnas seated before a gigantic omelet. 
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''Oho! '* cried Coconnas, laughing heartilj, " I see you have 
no more dined with the King of Kararre than I have supped 
with the Due de Guise." 

*< Faith, no,*' 

** Are you hungry now ? " 

** I believe I am," 

** In spite of Plutarch ? " 

" Count," said La Mole, laughing, " Plutarch says in another 
placer 'Let hiui that hath, share with him that hath not.* 
At© you willing for the love of Plutarch to ^hare your omelet 
with me ? Then while we eat we will eouverse ou virtue ! ^^ 

•* Oh, faith, not on that subject," cried Coconnas. ** It is all 
right when one is at the Louvre and there is danger of eaves- 
droppers and oue^s stomach is empty* Sit down and have 
something to eat with me." 

^ There, now I see that fate has decidedly made us insepar- 
able. Are you going to sleep here ? ^* 

" I have not the least idea,'* 

"Kor I either/* 

'* At any rate, I know where I shall spend the night" 

f< Where ? " 

"Wherever you do: that is settled/* 

And both burst out laughing and then set to work to do 
honor to Maitre la Huri^re's omelet 
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Kow if the reader is curious to know why Monsieur de la 
Mole was not received by the King of Kavarre^ why Monsieur 
de Cooonuas was not permitted to see Monsieur de Guise^ and 
lastly, why instead of eating pheasants, partridgasy and veuison 
at the Louvre, both supped at the hotel of the Belle £toU6 on 
an omelet, he must kindly accompany us to the old palace of 
kings, and follow the queen. Marguerite of Navarre, whom La 
Mole had lost from tight at the entrance of the grand gallery. 

While Marguerite waa descending the staircase, the duke, 
Henry de Guise, whom she had not seen since the night of her 
marriagei was in the King's closet. To this atalnmse which 
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Marguerite was descending there was an outlet. To the closet 
in which Monsieur de Guise was there was a door, and this 
door and this outlet both led to a corridor, which corridor led 
to the apartments of the queen mother, Catharine de Medici^. 

Catharine de M^dicis was alone, seated near a table, witli 
her elbow leaning on a prayer-book half open, and her head 
leaning on a hand still remarkably beautiful, — by reason of 
the cosmetics with which she was supplied by the Florentine 
B^n^, who united the double duty of perfumer and poisoner to 
the queen mother. 

The widow of Henry II. was clothed in mourning, which 
she had not thrown off since her husband*s death. At this 
period she was about fifty-two or fifty-three years of age, and 
owing to her stoutness and fair complexion she preserved much 
of her early beauty. 

Her rooms, like her dress, paraded her widowhood. Every- 
thing in them bore the impress of bereavement: hangings, 
walls, and furniture were all in mourning. Only above a kind 
of dais covering a throne, where at that moment lay sleeping 
the little greyhound presented to the queen mother by her son- 
in-law, Henry of Navarre, and bearing. the mythological name 
of Phoebe, was a painted rainbow surrounded by that Greek 
motto which King Francois I. had given her : " Fhos pherei e 
de kai aXthzen ; " which may be translated : 

" He brings light and serenity J^ 

Suddenly, and at a moment when the queen mother appeared 
deeply plunged in some thought which brought a half -hesitat- 
ing smile to her carmen-painted lips, a man opened the door, 
raised the tapestry, and showed his pale face, saying : 

" Everything is going badly.*' 

Catharine raised her head and recognized the Due de Guise. 

** Why do you say * Everything is going badly ' ? " she re- 
plied. "What do you mean, Henry." 

" I mean that the King is more than ever taken with the 
accursed Huguenots ; and if we await his leave to execute the 
great enterprise, we shall wait a very long time, and perhaps 
forever.'' 

" Tell me what has happened," said Catharine, still preserv- 
ing the tranquillity of countenance habitual to her, yet to 
which, when occasion served, she could give such different 
expressions. 

^ Why, just now, for the twentieth time, I asked his Majesty 
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whether he would still permit all thoge bravadoes which the 
gentlemen of the reformed religion indulge in, since their 
admiral was wounded." 

*< And what did my son reply ? "* asked Catharine. 

'f He replied, * Monsieur le Buc, you must necessarily be 
suspected by the people aa the author of the attempted assassi- 
nation of my second f ather^ the admiral ; defend yourself from 
the imputation as best you may. As to me, 1 will defend my- 
self [iroperiyj if I am insulted; ' and then he turned away to 
feed his dogs," 

*' And you made no attempt to retain him ? " 

" Certainly I did ; but he replied to me, in that tone which 
you so well know, and looking at me with the gaze peculiar to 
him, * Monsieur le Due, my dogs are hungry ; and they are not 
men, whom I can keep waiting.' Whereupon I came straight 
to you/' 

** And yon have done right/' said the queen mother, 

" But what ia now to b© done ? " 

«Tiy a last effort," 

** And who will try it ? " 

** 1 will ! Is the King alone f " 

<' No ; M, de Tavannes is with him." 

** Await me here ; or, rather, follow me at a distance,** 

Catharine instantly rose and went to the chamber, where cm 
Turkey carf^eti* and velvet cushions were the King^s favorite 
greyhounds. On perches rauf^d along the wall were two or 
three valuable falcons and a small shrike, with which Charles 
IX, amused himself in bringing down the little birds in the 
garden of the Louvre, and that of the Tuileries, which they 
had just begun building. 

On her way the queen mother put on a pale and anguished 
expredsion^ wliile down her ebeeks rolled a last or rather a 
first tear* 

She noiselessly approached Charles IX. as he was giving his 
doga fragments of cakes cut into equal portions, 

** My son," said the queen, with a trembling in her voice so 
cleverly affected that the King started, 

'( What is it^ madame ? " said Charles, turning round lut^ 
denly, 

*' My son,** replied Catharine, ** I would ask your leave to 
retire to one of your ch^teaui^ no matter which^ so that it be 
IS distant as possible from Paris.'* 
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"And wherefore, madame ? " inquired Charles IX., fixing 
on his mother that glassy eye which, on certain occasions, 
became so penetrating. 

" Because every day I receive new insults from persons of the 
new faith ; because to-day I hear that you have been threatened 
by the Protestants even in your own Louvre^ and I do not 
desire to be present at such spectacles." 

" But then, madame," replied Charles IX., with an expres- 
sion full of conviction, "an attempt has been made to kill 
their admiral. An infamous murderer has already assassinated 
the brave M. de Mouy. Mort de ma vie, mother, there must 
be justice in a kingdom ! " 

" Oh, be easy on that head, my son," said Catharine ; " they 
will not fail justice ; for if you should refuse it, they will still 
have it in their own way : on M. de Guise to-day, on me to- 
morrow, and yourself later." 

" Oh, madame ! " said Charles, allowing a first accent of 
doubt to show in his voice, " do you think so ? " 

" Oh, my son," replied Catharine, giving way entirely to the 
violence of her thoughts, " do you not see that it is no longer 
a question of Frangois de Guise's death or the admiral's, 
of the Protestant religion or the Catholic religion, but simply 
of the substitution of Antoine de Bourbon's son for the son of 
Henry the Second ? " 

" Come, come, mother, you are falling again into your usual 
exaggeration," said the King. 

" What, then, have you in mind, my son ? " 

" To wait, mother, — to wait. All human wisdom is in this 
single word. The greatest, the strongest, the most skilful is 
he who knows how to wait." 

" You may wait, then ; I will not." 

Catharine made a courtesy, and stepping towards the door, 
was about to return to her apartment. 

Charles IX. stopped her. 

"Well, then, really, what is best to be done, mother?" he 
asked, " for above all I am just, and I would have every one 
satisfied with me." 

Catharine turned toward him. 

" Come, count," she said to Tavannes, who was caressing 
the King's shrike, "tell the King your opinion as to what 
should be done." 

" Will your Majesty permit me ? " inquired the count. 
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" Speak, Taraunes I — speak,'* 

'* What does your Majes^ do irhen, in the chase, the wounded 
boar tama on yoo ? '* 

*' By Heaven I monsieur, I waifc for hinij with firm foot/* re- 
plied Charles, ^^ and stab him in the throat with my boar-spear," 

'' Simply that he may not hurt you," remarked Catharine. 

" And to amuse myself," said the King, with a sigh which 
Indicated courage easily aroused even to ferocity ; *^ but 1 should 
not amuse myself killing my subjects ; for, after all, the Hugue- 
nots are my subjects, as well as the Catholics." 

'* Then, sire," said Catharine, ** your subjects, tha Huguenots^ 
will do like the wUd boar who scapes the spear thrust into 
his throat ; they will bring down the throne*" 

" Konsense I Do you really think so, madam e ? " said 
(Charles IX,. with an air which denoted that he did not place 
great faith in his mother's predictions, 

*' Bnt have you not seen M, de Mouy and Ms party to-day ? '* 

** Yes; I have seen them, for I hava just left them* But 
what dnea he ask for that is not just? Ha has requested that 
his father^s murderer and the admiral's assassin be put to 
death. Did we not punish M. de Montgominerj for the death 
of my father and your husband, although that death was » 
simple accident ? " 

" Very well, sire," said Catharine, piqued, " let ns say no 
more. Your majesty is under the protection of that God who 
gives you strength, wisdom, and confidence. But 1, a poor 
woman whom God abandons, no doubt on account of my sins^ 
fear and yield." 

And having said this, Catharine again courteaeyed and left 
the room» making a sign to the Due de Guise, who had at that 
moment entered, to remain in her place, and try a last effort 

Charles IX. follow f'd his mother with his eye, but this time 
did not recall her. He then began to caress his dogs, whistling 
ahunting^r. 

He suddenly paused, 

" My mother," said he, *< is a royal spirit, and has scruples I 
Beally, now, it is a cool proposal, to kill off some dozens of 
Ilaguenots because they come to demand justice 1 Is it not 
their right?" 

** Some dozens 1 '* nmrmured the Due de Guise* 

** Ah ! are you here, sir ? " said the King, pretending to B€« 
him for the first time. *^ Yes, some dozens. A tolerable wasto 
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of life ! Ah ! if any one came to me and said; ' Sire, you shall 
be rid of all your enemies at once, and to-morrow there shall 
not remain one to reproach you with the death of the others,' 
why, then, I do not say " — 

" Well, sire ? '' 

" Tavannes,*' said the King, " you will tire Margot ; put her 
back on her perch. It is no reason, because she bears the 
name of my sister, the Queen of Navarre, that every one 
should caress her." 

Tavannes put the hawk on her perch, and amused himself by 
curling and uncurling a greyhound's ears. 

" But, sire, if any one should say to your Majesty : * Sire, 
your Majesty shall be delivered from all your enemies to- 
morrow ' ? " 

<< And by the intercession of what saint would this miracle 
be wrought ? " 

" Sire, to-day is the 24th of August, and therefore it would 
be by the interposition of Saint Bartholomew." 

" A worthy saint," replied the King, " who allowed himself 
to be skinned alive ! " 

"So much the better; the more he suffered, the more he 
ought to have felt a desire for vengeance on his executioners." 

" And will you, my cousin," said the King, " will you, with 
your pretty little gold-hilted sword, slay ten thousand Hugue- 
nots between now and to-morrow ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! mort de ma 
vie ! you are very amusing. Monsieur de Guise ! " 

And the King burst into a loud laugh, but a laugh so forced 
that the room echoed with its sinister sound. 

" Sire, one word — and one only," continued the duke, shud- 
dering in spite of himself at the soimd of that laugh, which had 
nothing human in it, — •' one signal, and all is ready. I have 
the Swiss and eleven hundred gentlemen ; I have the light 
horse and the citizens ; your Majesty has your guards, your 
friends, the Catholic nobility. We are twenty to one." 

" Well, then, cousin, since you are so strong, why the devil 
do you come to fill my ears with all this ? Act without me — 
act"— 

And the King turned again to his dogs. 

Then the portiere was raised, and Catharine reappeared. 

" All goes well/' she said to the duke ; ^^ urge him, and he 
will yield." 
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And the portiere fell on Cathariiie, without Charles IX. see* 
ingj or at leaat appearing to see her, 

** Bat yet," continued I>e Ouise, " I must know if, in acting 
ai I desire, I shall act agreeably to your Majesty's views/* 

" Really, cousin Henry, you put the knife to my throat \ 
But I sbail live. By Heaven I am T not the king ?" 

*^ Noj not yet J sire ; but, if you will, you shall be so to- 
morrow/' 

" Ah — ^ what I '' cxjntinued Charles, "you would kill the King 
of NaYarrej the Prince de Cond^^ — in my Lourre^ — ah ! " 

Then he added, in a voice scarcely audible, — ** Without 
the walls, I do not say " — 

*' Sire,- ^ cried the duke, " they are going out this evening to 
join in a revel with your brother, the Due d^Alenqon/' 

« Tarannes,'* said the King, with well-affected impatience, 
*' do not you see that you are teasing the dog ? Here, Ac toon, 
— come ! " 

And Charles IX. went out without waiting to hear more, 
and Tavannes and the Due de Guise were left almost as nn- 
eertatn as before. 



Meantime another seene was passing in Catharine's apart- 
ment. After she had given the Due de Guise her counsel to re- 
main firm, she returned to her rooms, where she found assem- 
bled the persons who were usually present when she went to 
bed. 

Her face was now m full of joy as it had been downcast 
when she set out. With her most agreeable manner she dis- 
missed her women one by one and her courtiers, and there 
remained only Madame Marguerite^ who, seated on a coffer 
near the open window, was looking at the sky, absorbed in 
thought. 

Two or three times, when she thus found herself alone with 
her daughter, the queen mother opened her mouth to speak, 
|.l|ltt each time a gloomy thought withheld the words ready to 
*licape her lips* 

Suddenly the portiere was raised, and Henry of Navarre 
appeared. 

The little greyhound, which was aaleep on the throne, 

&d up and bounded towards him. 
I** You here, my son!'* said Catharine/ starting. ** Do yon 
mp in the Louvre to-night ? *' 
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" No, madame," replied Henry, " we are going into the city 
to-night, with Messieurs d'Alengon and De Cond^. I almost 
expected to find them here paying their court to you." 

Catharine smiled. 

" Go, gentlemen, go — men are so fortunate in being able to 
go about as they please ! Are they not, my daughter ? " 

" Yes," replied Marguerite, " liberty is so glorious, so sweet 
a thing." 

" Does that imply that I restrict yours, madame ? " inquired 
Henry, bowing to his wife. 

" No, sire ; I do not complain for myself, but for women in 
general." 

" Are you going to see the admiral, my son ? " asked Catha- 
rine. 

" Yes, possibly." 

" Go, that will set a good example, and to-morrow you will 
give me news of him." 

" Then, madame, I will go, since you approve of this step." 

" Oh," said Catharine, " my approval is nothing — But who 
goes there ? Send him away, send him away." 

Henry started to go to the door to carry out Catharine's 
order; but at the same instant the portiere was raised and 
Madame de Sauve showed her blond head. 

" Madame," said she, " it is K^n^, the perfumer, whom your 
majesty sent for." 

Catharine cast a glance as quick as lightning at Henry of 
Navarre. 

The young prince turned slightly red and then fearfully 
pale. Indeed, the name of his mother's assassin had been 
spoken ; he felt that his face betrayed his emotion, and he went 
and leaned against the bar of the window. 

The little greyhound growled. 

At the same moment two persons entered — the one an- 
nounced, and the other having no need to be so. 

The first was B,4tl6, the perfumer, who approached Catha- 
rine with all the servile obsequiousness of Florentine servants. 
He held in his hand a box, which he opened, and all the com- 
partments were seen filled with powders and flasks. 

The second was Madame de Lorraine, Marguerite's eldest 
sister. She entered by a small secret door, which led from 
the King's closet, and, all pale and trembling, and hoping not 
to be observed by Catharine, who was examining, with Madame 
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d« SauTe, the contents of the box brought hj Bend, seated 
herself beside Margueritej near whom the King of Navarre 
was Btajiding, with his hand on his brow, like one who tries 
to rouse himself from some sitdden shock. 

At this instant Catharine turned round. 

** Daughter/* she said to Marguerite, ** you may retire to 
your room. My son^ you may go and amuse yourself in the 
city." 

Marguerite rose^ and Henry turned half round, 

Madame de Lorraine seized M argue rite^s hand, 

** Sister," she whispered, with great quickness, " in the name 
of the Due de Guise^ who now saves you, as you saved him| 
do not go from here — do not go to your apartments/* 

'* Eh ! what say you, Claude ? '* inquired Catharine, turning 
round. 

** Nothing, mother" 

^ You were whispering to Marguerite,*' 

^^ Simply to wish her good^night, and oonrey a greeting to 
her from the Duchesse de Nevers." 

*' And where is that fair duchess ? " 

"At her brother-in-law^s, M. de Guise*s,*' 

Catharine looked auspiciously at the women and frown- 
ing; 

'* Come here, Claude," said the queen mother. 

Claude obeyed, and the queen seized her hand. 

" What did you say to her, indiscreet girl that you are ? " 
she mnrinttred^ squeering her daughter's wrist until she nearly 
shrieked wiih pain. 

•' Madame,^* said Henry to his wife, ha^^g lost nothing 
of the movements of the queen, Claude, or Marguerite^^ — 
•'madame, will you allow me the honor of kissing your 
hand?" 

Marguerite extended her trembling hand. . 

"What did she say to you?" whispered Henry, as he, 
itooped to imprint a kiss on her hand, 

** Not to go out. In the name of Heaven, do not you go 
out either ! " 

Hib was like a fiash ; but by its lights swift ad it waSi 
Henry at once detected a complete plot 

'^^Hils is not all," added Marguerite; '*here i^ a lettar, 
which a country gentleman brought" 

•^Monsieur de la Mole ? " 
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"Yes." 

" Thank you/' he said, taking the letter and putting it 
under his doublet ; and, passing in front of his bewildered wife, 
he placed his hand on the shoulder of the Florentine. 

" Well, Maltre R^n^ ! " he said, " and how go commercial 
affairs?" 

" Pretty well, monseigneur, — pretty well," replied the poi- 
soner, wi^ his perfidious smile. 

" I should think so," said Henry, " with men who, like you, 
supply all the crowned heads at home and abroad." 

. " Except the King of Navarre," replied the Florentine, 
impudently. 

" Ventre saint gris, Maitre R^n^," replied the king, " you are 
right ; and yet my poor mother, who also bought of you, rec- 
ommended you to me with her dying breath. Come to me 
to-morrow, Maitre Edn^, or day after to-morrow, and bring 
your best perfumes." 

<< That would not be a bad notion," said Catharine, smiling ; 
" for it is said " — 

" That I need some perfumery," interrupted Henry, laugh- . 
ing ; " who told you that, mother ? Was it Margot ? " 

"No, my son," replied Catharine, "it was Madame de 
Sauve." 

At this moment the Duchesse de Lorraine, who in spite of all 
her efforts could no longer contain herself, burst into loud sobs. 

Henry did not even turn toward her. 

" Sister, what is the matter ? " cried Marguerite, darting 
toward Claude. 

" Nothing," said Catharine, passing between the two young 
women, "nothing; she has those nervous attacks, for which 
Mazille prescribes aromatic preparations." 

And again, and with still more force than before, she pressed 
her eldest daughter's arm ; then, turning toward the youngest : 

" There, Margot," she said, " did you not hear me request 
you to retire to your room ? If that is not sufficient, I com- 
mand you." 

"Excuse me, madame," replied Marguerite, trembling and 
pale ; " I wish your majesty good-night." 

"I hope your wishes may be heard. Good-night — good- 
night ! " 

Marguerite withdrew, staggering, and in vain seeking to 
meet her husband's eyes, but he did not even turn toward hes 
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TheTO was a moment's silence, during whieli Cathariue 
remained with her eyes fastened on the Duchess of Lorraine, 
who, without speaking^ looked at her mother with clasped 
hands. 

Heniy'a back was still turned^ but he was watching the 
scene in a mirror, while seeming to curl his mustache with a 
pomade which R^n^ had just given to him* 

" And you, Henry," said Catharine, " are yon still intending 
to go out ? " 

'* Yea, that^s truej** exclaimed the king. « Faith, I was for- 
getting that the Due d*Alen^on and the Prince de Cond^ ai-e 
waiting for me ! These are admirable perfumes ; they quite 
overpower one, and destroy one's memory. Good evening, ma- 
dame/' 

" Good evening ! To-morrow you will perhaps bring m© 
tidings of the admiral'^ - 

" Without fail — Well, Phcebe, what is it ? " 

^< Phcebe ! '* said the queen mother, impatiently. 

" Call her, madame/^ said the B^arnais^ ** for she will not 
ftUow me to go out;" 

The cueen mother rose, took the little greyhound by the 
collar, and held her while Henry left the apartment^ with his 
features as calm and smiling as if he did not feel in his heart 
that his life was in imminent peril. 

Behind him the little dog, set free by Catharine de M^icis^ 
rushed to try and overtake him, but the door was closed, and 
Phcebe could only put her long nose under the tapestry and 
five a long and mournfid howL 

"Now, Charlotte," said Catharine to Madame de Sauve, 
** go and find Messieurs de Guise and Tavannes, who are in 
my oratory, and return with them; then remam with tJie 
Ihichesd of Lorraine, who has tlie vapors.^' 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THB NIGHT OF THB 24TH OF AUGUST, 1172. 

When La Mole and Coconnas had finished their supper — 
and it was meagre enough, for the fowls of La Belle 
JBtoile had their pin feathers singed only on the sign — 
Coconnas whirled his chair around on one leg, stretched out 
his feet, leaned one elbow on the table, and drinking a last 
glass of wine, said : 

''Do jou mean to go to bed instantly. Monsieur de la 
Mole ? " 

'' Ma fox ! I am very much inclined, for it is possible that I 
may be called up in the night." 

" And I, too," said Poconnas ; "but it appears to me that, 
under the circumstances, instead of going to bed and making 
those wait who are to come to us, we should do better to call 
for cards and play a game. They would then find us quite 
ready." 

" I would willingly accept your proposal, sir, but I have very 
little money for play. I have scarce a hundred gold crowns in 
my valise, for my whole treasure. I rely on that with which 
to make my fortune I " 

" A hundred gold crowns ! " cried Coconnas, " and you com- 
plain ? By Heaven ! I have but six ! " 

" Why," replied La Mole, " I saw you draw from your pocket 
a purse which appeared not only full, but I should say bloated." 

" Ah," said Coconnas, " that is to defray an old debt which 
I am compelled to pay to an old friend of my father, whom I 
suspect to be, like yourself, somewhat of a Huguenot. Yes, 
there are here a hundred rose nobles," he added, slapping his 
pocket, " but these hundred rose nobles belong to Maitre Mer- 
candon. My personal patrimony, as I tell you, is limited to 
six crowns." 

" How, then, can you play ? " 

" Why, it is because of that I wished to play. Besides, an 
idea occurs to me." 

"What is it?" 

" We both came to Paris on the same errand," 

"Yes." 

" Each of us has a powerful protector." 
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" Yes," 

*' You rely on jours, as I rely on mine,'* 

"Yea." 

** Well, tlien, it occurred to me that we should play first 
for our tDoueji and afterwards for the first favor which came 
to USi either from the court or from our mistress" ~ 

** Really, a very ingenious idea," said La Mole^ with a smile, 
'* but I confess I am not such a gamester as to risk my whole 
life on a card or a tuni of the dice ; for the first favor which 
may come either to you or to me will^ in all probability, involve 
our whole life," 

" Well, let us drop out of account the first favor from the 
court and play for our mistress's first favor/* 

** I see only one objectioa to that/' said La Mole, 

<' Wiat objection ? " 

" 1 have DO raistress I ^* 

" Kor I either. But I expect to have one soon* Thank 
God I we are not cut out to want one lonjj \ '* 

'< Undoubtedly, as you say, you will have your wish, Mon- 
sieur de Coconnas^ but as I have not the same confidence in 
my love-star, I feel that it would be robbery, I to pit my 
fortune againBt yours. But, If you will, let us play until your 
six crowns be lost or doubled, and if lost, and you desire to 
continue the game, you are a gentleman, and your word is as 
good as gold*" 

*' Well and good ! " cried Coconnas, *' that ^s the talk ! You 
■je right, sir, a gentleman's word is as good as gold, especially 
when he has credit at court. Thus, believe me, I did not risk 
too much when I proposed to play for the first favor we might 
receive*" 

*' Doubtless, and you might lose it, but I could not gain it ; 
for, as I am with the King of Navarre, I could not receive 
anything from the Due de Guise*" 

'^ Ah, the heretic ! '^ muttered the landlord m he was at 
work polishing up his old helmet^ *' I got on the rigbl scenti 
did If And he stopped his work long enough to ofosa him- 
self piously. 

" Weil, then/' continued Coconnas, shuffling the cards which 
the waiter had just brought him, '< you are of the " — 

« Of the what ? - ' 

" Of the new religiocu" 

-If" 
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" Yes, you.'* 

<< Well, say that I am/' said La Mole, with a smile, " haTe 
you anything against us ? " 

'* Oh ! thank God, no I It is all the same to me. I hate 
Huguenotry with all my heart, but I do not hate the Huguenots ; 
besides, they are in fashion just now." 

" Yes," replied La Mole, smiling ; " to wit, the shooting at 
the admiral with an arquebuse ; but supposing we have a game 
of arquebusades." 

" Anything you please," said Coconnas, " provided I get to 
playing, it is all the same to me." 

" Well, let us play, then," said La Mole, picking up his cards 
and arranging them in his hand. 

" Yes, play ahead and with all confidence, for even if I were 
to lose a hundred crowns of gold against yours I shall have 
the wherewithal to pay you to-morrow morning." 

" Then your fortune will come while you are asleep." 

"No ; I am going to find it." 

« Where ? Tell me and I '11 go with you.'' 

" At the Louvre." 

" Are you going back there to-night ? " 

" Yes ; to-night I have a private audience with the great 
Due de Guise." , 

As soon as Coconnas began to speak about going to seek his 
fortune at the Louvre, La Huri^re stopped polishing his sallet 
and went and stood behind La Mole's chair, so that Coconnas 
alone could see him, and made signs to him, which the Pied- 
montese, absorbed in his game and the conversation, did not 
notice. 

"Well, it is miraculous," remarked La Mole; "and you 
were right when you said that we were born under the same 
star. I have also an appointment at the Louvre to-night, but 
not with the Due de Guise; mine is with the King of 
Navarre." 

" Have you a pass- word ? " 

" Yes." 

" A rallying sign ? " 

"No." 

" Well, I have one, and my pass-word is " — 

As the Piedmontese was saying these words, La Huri&re 
made such an expressive gesture that the indiscreet gentleman, 
who happened at that instant to raise his head, paused petri- 
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Red more by the action than by the turn of the cards which 
had just caused him to lose three crowns. 

La Mole looked around, but saw only his landlord standing 
behind him with folded arms and wearing on his head the 
Ballet which he had seen him polishing the moment before. 

" What is the matter, pray ? " inquired La Mole of Coconnas. 

Coconnas looked at the landlord and at his companion with- 
out answering, for he could make nothing out of Maitre La 
Huri^re's redoubled gestures. 

La Huriere saw that ho must go to his aid : 

" It is only that I am very fond of cards myself," said he, 
speaking rapidly, " and I came closer to see the trick which 
made you gain, and the gentleman saw me with my war hel- 
met on, and as I am ouly a poor bourgeois, it surprised him." 

" You make a fine figure, indeed you do ! " cried La Mole, 
with a burst of laughter. 

" Oh, sir," replied La Huriere with admirably pretended 
good nature and a shrug of the shoulders expressive of his 
inferiority, "we poor fellows are not very valiant and our 
appearance is not elegant. It is all right for you fine gentle- 
men to wear glittering helmets and carry keen rapiers, and 
provided we mount guard strictly " — 

" Aha ! " said La Mole, taking his turn at shuffling the cards. 
" So you mount guard, do you ? " 

" Eh, mon Dim, oui, Monsieur le Comte ! I am sergeant in a 
company of citizen militia." 

After having said this while La Mole was engaged in deal- 
ing the cards, La Huri^re withdrew, putting his linger on his 
lips as a sign of discretion for Coconnas, who was more amazed 
than ever. 

This signal for caution was doubtless the reason that he lost 
almost as rapidly the second time as the first. 

" Well,'* observed La Mole, ** this makes exactly your six 
crowns. Will you have your revenge on your future fortune ? '* 

** Willingly," replied ( Coconnas. 

" Hut before you begin, did you not say you had an appoint- 
ment with the Due de Guise ? " 

Coconnas looked toward the kitchen, and saw the great eyes 
of La Huri^re, who was repeating his warning. 

" Yes," he replied* " but it is not yet time. But now let us 
talk a little about yourself, Monsieur de la Mole." 

^ We should do better^ I think^ by talking of the game, my 
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dear Monsieur de Coconnas ; for unless I am Teiy much mis- 
taken, I am in a fair way of gaining six more crowns." 

" By Heaven ! that is true ! I always heard that the Hugue- 
nots had good luck at cards. Devil take me if I have n't a 
good mind to turn Huguenot ! " 

La Huri^re's eyes sparkled like two coals ; but Coconnas, 
absorbed in his game, did not notice them. '^ Do so, count, do 
so," said La Mole, " and though the way in which the change 
came about is odd, you will be well received among us." 

Coconnas scratched his ear. 

" If I were sure that your good luck came from that," he 
said, " I would ; for I really do not stickle so overwhelmingly 
for the mass, and as the King does not think so much of it 
either " — 

" Then it is such a beautiful religion," said La Mole ; " so 
simple, so pure " — 

" And, moreover, it is in fashion," said Coconnas ; " and, 
moreover, it brings good luck at cards ; for the devil take me 
if you do not hold all the aces, and yet I have watched you 
closely, and you play very fairly ; you do not cheat ; it must 
be the religion" — 

** You owe me six crowns more," said La Mole, quietly. 

" Ah, how you tempt me I " said Coconnas ; " and if I am not 
satisfied with Monsieur de Guise to-night " — 

"Well?" 

" Well, to-morrow I will ask you to present me to the King 
of Navarre and, be assured, if once I become a Huguenot, I 
will out-Huguenot Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, and all the 
reformers on earth I " 

" Hush ! " said La Mole, " you will get into a quarrel with 
our host." 

"Ah, that is true," said Coconnas, looking toward the 
kitchen ; " but — no, he is not listening ; he is too much occu- 
pied at this moment." 

" What is he doing, pray ? " inquired La Mole, who could 
not see him from where he was. 

" He is talking with — devil take me I it is he I " 

« Who ? " 

" Why, that night-bird with whom he was discoursing when 
we arrived. The man in the yellow doublet and drab-colored 
cloak. By Heaven ! how earnestly he talks. Say, Maitre La 
Huri^re, are you engaged in politics ? " 
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But this time Mattre La HuTit?re*s answer wa? a geature so 
energetic and impenous that in spite of his love for the plot- 
ttre card Cooonnas got up and went to him. 

« What is the matter with you ? '* asked La Mole, 

** You wish wine, sir ? " said La Huri^re, seizing Coconnas' 
hand eagerly, ** You shall have it Gr^goire, wine for these 
gentlemen ! " 

Then he whispered in his ear : 

** SUence, if you value your life, silence I And get fid of 
your <*ompanion/" 

La Huri^re was so paJe^ the sallow man so lugubrious, that 
Coconuas felt a fthiver ran over him^ and turning to La Mole 
said : 

** My dear sir^ I must beg you to excuse me. I have lost 
fifty crowns in the turn of a hand I am in bad luck to-night , 
«nd I fear I may get into difficulties/" 

*< Well, sir, as you please/' replied La Mole \ '* besides^ I 
shall not be sorry to lie down for a time. Malt re la Huri^re ! '* 

" Monsieur le Comte ? " 

"If any one cornea for me from the King of Kavarre, wake 
me ; I shall be dressed, and consequeritly ready/' 

'' So shall I/' said Coconnas ; ** and that I may not keep his 
highness waiting, I will prepare the sign. Maitre la Huri^re, 
some white paper and scissors \ " 

" Gr^goire ! • * cried La Huri^re, '* white paper to write a 
letter on and scissors to cut the envelope with/' 

"Ah!"' said the Piedmonteae to himself. '^Something 
extraordinary is going on here!" 

" Good-night, Monsieur de Coconnas," said La Mole ; ** and 
you^ landlord; be so good as to light me to my room. Good 
luck, my f nend \ '' and La Mole disappeared up the winding 
staircase^ followed by l^a Huri^re, 

Then the mysterious man, taking Coconnas by the arm, said 
to him, speaking very rapidly : 

*'Sir, you have very nearly betrayed a secret on which 
depends the fate of a kingdom. God saw lit to have you close 
your mouth in time. One word more, and I should have brought 
you down with m v arquebuse. Now we are alone, fortunately ; 
listen ! " 

** But who are you thai you addreai me with this tone of 
authority?" 

** Did you ever hear talk of tlie Ske de Maurevel ? ** 
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'* The assassin of the adoiiral ? ^ 

" And of Captain de Moay." 

« Yes.'* 

" Well, I am the Sire de Maurevel.^ 

" Oho I " said Coconnas. 

" Now listen to me ! " 

<* By Heaven ! I assure you I will listen ! '* 

« Hush ! " said Maurevel, putting his finger on his mouth. 

Coconnas listened. 

At that moment he heard the landlord close the door of a 
chamber, then the door of a corridor, and bolt it. Then he 
rushed down the stairs to join the two speakers. 

He offered a chair to Coconnas, a chair to Maurevel, and 
took one for himself. 

" All is safe now, Monsieur de Maurevel,*' said he ; " you 
may speak." 

It was striking eleven o'clock at Saint Germain PAuxerrois. 
Maurevel counted each of the hammer-strokes as they sounded 
clear and melancholy through the night, and when the last 
echo had died away in space he turned to Coconnas, who was 
greatly mystified at seeing the precautions taken by the two 
men. " Sir," he asked, " are you a good Catholic ? " 

" Why, I think I am," replied Coconnas. 

'' Sir," continued Maurevel, " are you devoted to the King ? " 

'* Heart and soul I I even feel that you insult me, sir, in 
asking such a question." 

" We will not quarrel over that ; only you are going to fol- 
low us." 

"Whither?" 

" That is of little consequence — put yourself in our hands ; 
your fortune, and perhaps your life, is at stake." 

<^ I tell you, sir, that at midnight I have an appointment at 
the Louvre." 

" That is where we are going." 

"Monsieur de Guise is expecting me there." 

" And us also." 

"But I have a private pass-word," continued Coconnas, 
somewhat mortified at sharing with the Sire de Maurevel 
and Maitre La Huri^re the honor of his audience. 

" So have we." 

" But I have a sign of recognition." 

Mamevel smiled* 
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Th^n he drew from beneath his doublet a handful of crosses 
iQ white atuflf, gave one to La Huri^te, one to CoconnaSj and 
took another for himself. La Huri^re fastened his to his 
helmet. Maurevel attached his to the side of his hat 

"Ah, ^' said Coconnas^ amazed^ ^^ the appointment and the 
rallying pass-word were for every one ? ■ * 

** Yes, sir, — that is to say, for all good Catholics*" 

" Then there is a festival at the Louvre — some royal ban- 
quet^ is there not ? ^' said Coconnas ; '* and it is desired to 
eiclude those houndd of Huguenots^ — good, capital, excel- 
lent I They have been showing off too long.** 

" YeSj there is to be a festival at the Louvre — a royal 
liaBquet \ and the Huguenots are invited ; and moreover, 
they will be the heroes of the festival, and will pay for the 
}ianquet, and it yon will be one of us* we will begin by going 
f^ invite their principal champion — their Gideon^ as they 
^all him." 

** The admiral ! " cried Coconnas* 

<' Yes, the old Gaspard, whom I missed^ like a fooli though 
J aimed at him with the King's arquebuse.'^ 

*' And this, my gcDtleman, is why I was polishing my sallet, 
sharpening my sword, and putting an edge on my knives/' 
said La Huri^re, in a harsh voice consonant with war. 

At these words Coconnas shuddered and tamed very pale, 
for he began to understand. 

*' What, really," he exclaimed, " this festival — this banquet 
is a — yon are going '* — 

** Yon have been a long time guessing, sir/' said Manrevel, 
^ aad it is easy to see that yon are not so weaiy of these inso- 
lent heretics as we are," 

*^ Ajid you take on yoai^elf,'^ he said, ** to go to the admiral's 
ladto'' — 

Maurevel smiled, and drawing Coconnas to the window he 
said : 

« Look there 1^ — ^do you see^ in the small square at the end 
of the street^ behind the church, a troop drawn up noiselessly 
in the shadow?" 

" The men f ormiiag that troop have, like Mattre la Huri^re, 
and myself, and yourself, a cross in tlicir hats/^ 
»' Well ? *' 
«* Well, these men are a company of Swiss, from the smallei 
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cantonSy oommanded by Toquenot, — 70a know the men from 
the smaller cantons are the King's cronies.^ 

^ Oho ! " said Goconnas. 

^ Now look at that troop of horse passing alpng the Quay — 
do 70a recognize their leader ? " 

^ How can I recognize him ? '' asked Goconnas, with a shud- 
der ; *' I reached Paris only this evening." 

^ Welly then, he is the one with whom you hare a rendez- 
Yons at the Loavre at midnight See, he is going to wait for 
you!" 

" The Due de Guise ? " 

<< Himself ! His escorts are Marcel, the ex-provost of the 
tradesmen, and Jean Choron, the present provost These two 
are going to summon their companies, and here, down this 
street comes the captain of the quarter. See what he will 
do!" 

<< He knocks at each door; but what is there on the doors 
at which he knocks ? " 

*' A white cross, young man, such as that which we have in 
our hats. In days gone by they let Grod bear the burden of 
distinguishing his own ; now we have grown more civilized 
and we save him the bodier." 

*' But at each house at which he knocks the door opens and 
from each house armed citizens come out" 

" He will knock here in turn, and we shall in turn go out" 

** What," said Goconnas, ** every one called out to go and 
kill one old Huguenot ? By Heaven ! it is shameful ! It is 
an affair of cut-throats, and not of soldiers." 

" Young man," replied Maurevel, " if the old are objection- 
able to you, you may choose young ones — you will find plenty 
for all tastes. If you despise daggers, use your sword, for the 
Huguenots are not the men to idlow their throats to be cut 
without defending themselves, and you know that Huguenots, 
young or old, are tough." 

<< But are they all going to be killed, then ? " cried Goconnas. 

"All!" 

« By the King's order ? " 

<< By order of the King and Monsieur de Guise." 

"And when?" 

" When you hear the bell of Saint Grermain PAuxerrois." 

"Oh I so that was why that amiable Grerman attached to 
the Due de Guise — what is his name ?" 
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** Monsieur de Besme." 

** That is it That is wliy Monsieur d« Besme told me to 
hasten at the first sound of the tocsin," 

** So then you have seen Monsieur de B€sme ? " 

** I have seen him and spoken to him/' 

« Where ? " 

" At the Louvre, He admitted me^ gave me the pass- word; 
gave me " — 

** Look there!'' 

** By Heaven ! — there he is himself." 

" Would you speak with him ? *' 

'* Why, really, I should not object." 

Maurevel carefully opened the window ; Besme was passing 
at the moment with twenty soldiers. 

** Gui^s (ind Lorraine I " said Maurevel, 

Besme turned rounds and perceiving that he himself was 
addressed^ canae under the window. 

** Oh, is it you, Monsir do Maurefel ? ** 

" Yes, 't is I \ what are you looking for ? " 

'' I am looking for de hostelry of de Belle St&Uef to find a 
Monsir Gogonnas." 

" Here I am^ Monsieur de Besme/^ said the young man. 

" Goot, goot ; are you ready ? ■* 

« Yes — to do what ? " 

« Vatefer Monsieur de Maurefel may dell you, for he is a goot 
Gatolic/* 

'* Do you hear?*^ inquired ilaurevel 

** Yes," replied Coconnaa, ^* but, Monsieur de Beame, where are 
you going ? *' 

*' I ? " asked Monsieur de Besme, with a laugh. 

*' Yes, you." 

** I am going to fire off a leedle wort at the admiral*^' 

*^ Fire off two, if need be," said Maurevel, " and this time, if 
hd gets up at the firsts do not let him get up at the second.'' 

** Haf no vear, Monsir de Maur-efel, haf no vear^ und mean- 
vile get dis yoong mahn on d© right drack." 

" Don- 1 worry about me : the Coconnaa ar© regular blood- 
hounds, and I am a chip of the old block/' ' 

« Atieu/* 

" Go on r '* 

*' tint y<m ? " 
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'* Begin the hunt ; we shall be at the death." 

De Besme went on^ and Maurevel closed the window. 

** Did you hear, young man ? " said Maurerel ; " if you hare 
any private enemy^ even if he is not altogether a Huguenot, 
you can put him on your list, and he will pass with the 
others.'* 

Coconnas, more bewildered than ever with what he saw and 
heard, looked first at his landlord, who was assuming formid- 
able attitudes, and then at Maurevel, who quietly drew a paper 
from his pocket 

" Here 's my list," said he ; " three hundred. Let each good 
Catholic do this night one-tenth part of the business I shall 
do, and to-morrow l^ere will not remain one single heretic in 
the kingdom.'' 

" Hush ! " said La Huri^re. 

** What is it ? " inquired Coconnas and Maurevel together. 

They heard the first pulsation from the bell in Saint Germain 
PAuxerrois. 

" The signal I " exclaimed Maurevel. " The time is set for- 
ward ! I was told it was appointed at midnight — so much 
the better. When it concerns the interest of Grod and the 
King, it is better for clocks to be fast than slow I " 

In reality they heard the church bell mournfully tolling. 

Then a shot was fired, and almost instantly the light of 
several torches blazed up like flashes of lightning in the Eue 
de PArbre Sec. 

Coconnas passed his hand over his brow, which was damp 
with perspiration. 

" It has begun ! " cried Maurevel. *• Now to v/ork — away I " 

" One moment, one moment ! " said the landlord. " Before 
we begin, let us protect the camp, as we say in the army. I 
do not wish to have my wife and children's throats cut while I 
am out. There is a Huguenot here." 

" Monsieur de la Mole ! " said Coconnas, starting. 

" Yes, the heretic has thrown himself into the wolfs throat." 

" What I " said Coconnas, " would you attack your guest ? " 

'^ I gave an extra edge to my rapier for his special benefit." 

" Oho I " said the Piedmontese, frowning. 

<* I never yet killed anything but my rabbits, ducks, and 
chickens," replied the worthy inn-keeper, " and I do not know 
very well how to go to work to kill a man ; well, I will practise on 
him, and if I am clumsy, no one will be there to laugh at me." 
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*' By Heaven ! it is bard/' said Cocontias. " Monsieur de 
la Mole is uxj coiupaiiioo ; Monsieur de la Mole has supped 
with me ; Monsieur de la Mole has played with me '" — 

" Yes J but Monsieur de la Mole is a heretic/' said MaureveL 
" Monsieur de la Mole ia doomed ; and if we do not kill him^ 
othera wilL** 

^* Not to saj/' added the host, '^ that he has won fifty crowns 
from you*" 

** True," said Coconnas ; " but fairly, 1 am sure/' 

" Fairly or not, you must pay them, while, if I kill Mm, 
you are quits/* 

** Come, come ! " cried Maurevel ; '^ make haste, gentleraen, 
an arqaebuse-shot, a rapier-tlirust, a blow with a mallet, a 
stroke with any weapon you please ; but get done with it if you 
wish to reach the admiraPs in time to help Monsieur de Guise 
m we promised*'* 

Coconnas sighed- 

*'I '11 make haste I " cried La Hurifere, '^ wait for me." 

" By Heaven I " cried Coconnas, " he will put the poor fellow 
to great pain, and, perhaps, rob him. I must be present to finish 
him, if requisite, and to prevent any one from touching his 
money.** 

And impelled by this happy thought, Coconnas followed La 
Huri^re upstairs, and soon overtook him, for according aa the 
landlord went up, doubtless as the efifect of reflection, he slack- 
ened his pace. 

As he reached the door, Coconnas still following, many gun- 
shots were discharged in the street- Instantly La Mole was 
heard to leap out of bed and the flooring creaked under hia 
feet 

'^Duihle/" muttered La Huri^re, aomewhat disooncert^d ; 
*^ that has awakened him, I think/' 

** it lo(.iks like it," observed Coconnas* 

** And he will defend himsell/' 

" He is cajiable of it. Suppose, now, Maitre la Huri^re, he 
were to kill you ; that would be droll J ■* 

** Hum, hum 1 ** responded the landlortl, but knowing himself 
to be armed with a good arq«ebuse, he took courage and 
dashed the door in with a vigorous kick. 

La Mole, without his hat, but di^sed, wa^ entrenched behind 
bis bed, his sword between his teeth, and his pistols in his 
hands. 
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''Oho!" said Cocotmas, his nostrils expanding as if he 
had been a wild beast smelling bloody " this grows interesting, 
Maltre la Huri6re. Forward!" 

" Ahy you would assassinate me, it seems ! " cried La Mole, 
with glaring eyes ; " and it is you, wretch ! " 

Maitre la Huri^re's reply to this was to take aim at the 
young man with his arquebuse; but La Mole was on his 
guard, and as he fired, fell on his knees, and the ball flew over 
his head. 

" Help ! " cried La Mole ; " help, Monsieur de Coconnas ! " 

" Help, Monsieur de Maurevel ! — help ! " cried La Huri^re. 

**Mafoi/ Monsieur de la Mole,'* replied Coconnas, "all I 
can do in this affair is not to join the attack against you. It 
seems all the Huguenots are to be put to death to-night, in the 
King's name. G^t out of it as well as you can.'' 

'< Ah, traitors ! assassins ! — is it so ? Well, then, take this ! " 
and La Mole, aiming in his turn, fired one of his pistols. La 
Huri^re, who had kept his eye on him, dodged to one side; 
but Coconnas, not anticipating such a reply, stayed where he 
was, and the bullet grazed his shoulder. 

" By Heaven ! " he exclaimed, grinding his teeth ; " I have 
it Well, then, let it be we two, since you will have it so ! " 

And drawing his rapier, he rushed on La Mole. 

Had he been alone La Mole would, doubtless, have awaited 
his attack; but Coconnas had La Huri^re to aid him, who 
was reloading his gun, and Maurevel, who, responding to the 
innkeeper's invitation, was rushing up-stairs four steps at a 
time. 

La Mole, therefore, dashed into a small closet, which he 
bolted inside. 

" Ah, coward ! " cried Coconnas, furious, and striking at the 
door with the pommel of his sword ; " wait ! wait I and I 
will make as many holes in your body as you have gained 
crowns of me to-night. I came up to prevent you from suffer- 
ing ! Oh, I came up to prevent you from being robbed and you 
pay me back by putting a bullet into my shoulder ! Wait for 
me, coward, wait ! " 

While this was going on, Maitre la Huri^re came up and 
with one blow with the butt-end of his arquebuse smashed in 
the door. 

Coconnas darted into the closet, but only bare walls met him. 
The closet was empty and the window was open. 
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'f He must hare jumped out/* said the landlord^ '^ and as wd 
*re oa the fourth story ^ he is surely dead*" 

** Op he has escaped by the roof of the next house," aaid 
Coconuas, putting hia leg on the window-sill and preparing to 
follow him over this narrow and siippeiy route ; but Maurevel 
and La Huri^re 8ei;^d him and drew him back into the 

JOOUk 

•* Are you mad?'' they both eitdaimed at once; *' you will 
kill yourself \ * 

" Bah I " said Coconnas^ '' I am a mountaineer, aod used to 
climbing glaciers ; be sides j when a man has once offended 
mSj I would go up to heaven or descend to hell with him, by 
whatever route he pleases. Let me do as I wish." 

'* Well," said Maurevel, " he is either dead or a long way off 
by this time. Come with us ; and if he escape you, you wUl 
fiiid a thousand others to take his place," 

" You are right/ ^ cried Coconnas. '^ Death to the Hugue- 
nota ! I want revenge, and the sooner the better." 

And the three rushed down the staircase, like an avalanche, 

^' To the admiral's I ^' shouted Maurevel 

'* To the admiral's ! " echoed La Hurifere, 

" To the admiral*s, then, if it must be so ! '' cried Cooonnaa 
in his turn. 

And all three, leaving the Belie £toUe in charge of Gr^goire 
and the other waiterS| hastened toward the admir^*s h5t@l in 
the Eue de B^thizy; a bright light and the report of fire- 
arms guided them in that direction. 

*< Ah, who comes here ?" cried Coconnas. ** A man without 
his doubkt or scarf I ^' 

^ It is some one escaping," said Maurevel* 

•'Fire! fire!" said Coconnas; '*you who have arquebuses*" 

" Faith, not I," replied MaureveL " I keep my powder 
for better game/* 

*< You, then, La Huri^re ! " 

" Wait, wait I ^' said the innkeeper, taking aim, 

"Oh, yes, wait," cried Coconnas, *Vand meantime ho will 
flflcape." 

And he rushed after the unhappy wretchy whom he soon 
overtook, as he was wounded; but at the moment when, in 
order that he might not strike him behind, he exclaimed, 
** Turn, will you ! turn I " the report of an arquebuse was heard, 
a bullet whistled by Coconnas 's ears^ and the fugitive rolled 
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over, like a hare in its swiftest flight struck by the shot of tha 
sportsman. 

A cry of triumph was heard behind Coconnas. The Pied- 
montese turned round and saw La Huri^re brandishing his 
weapon. 

*' Ah/' he exclaimed, << I have handselled this time at any 
rate." 

<< And only just missed making a hole quite through me." 

" Be on your g^ard ! — be on your guard ! " cried La 
Huri^re. 

Coconnas sprung back. The wounded man had risen on his 
knee, and, eager for revenge, was just on the point of stabbing 
him with his poniard, when the landlord's warning put the 
Piedmontese on his guard. 

" Ah, viper I " shouted Coconnas ; and rushing at the 
wounded man, he thrust his sword through him three times 
up to the hilt. 

" And now," cried he, leaving the Huguenot in the agonies 
of death, " to the admiral's ! — to the admiral's ! " 

" Aha ! my gentlemen," said Maurevel, " it seems to work.'* 

" Faith ! yes," replied Coconnas. " I do not know if it is 
the smell of gunpowder makes me drunk, or the sight of blood 
excites me, but by Heaven ! I am thirsty for slaughter. It is 
like a battue of men. I have as yet only had battues of 
bears and wolves, and on my honor, a battue of men seems 
more amusing." 

And the three went on their way. 



CHAPTER VHL 

THE MASSACRE. 

The hdtel occupied by the admiral, as we have said, was 
situated in the Eue de B^tbizy. It was a great mansion at 
the rear of a court and had two wings giving on the street. 
A wall furnished with a large gate and two small grilled doors 
stretched from wing to wing. 

When our three Guisards reached the end of the Rue de 
B^thizy, which is a continuation of the Rue des Fossds Saint 
Crermain I'Auxerrois, they saw the hdtel surrounded by Swiss, 
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by soldiers, and by armed eifeena ; every one had in Ms right 
hand either a sword or a pike or an arquebusef and some held 
in their left hands torches, shedding over the scene a fitful and 
melancholy glare whieh^ according as the throng moved^ shifted 
along the street, climbed the walls^ or spread over that living 
sea where every weapon cast ita answering flash. 

AH around the hStel and in the Rues Tireehappe, fitienne, 
and Bertin Poiree the terrible work was proceeding. Long 
shouts were heard, there was an incessant rattle of musketryi 
and from time to time some wretch^ half naked, pale, and 
drenched in blood, leaped like a hunted stag into the circle of 
lugubrious light where a host of fiends seemed to l>e at work. 

In an instant Coconnas, Maurevel, and La Huri^re, accredited 
by their white crosses, and received with cries of welcome, 
were in the thickest of this struggling, panting mob. Doubt* 
less they would not have been able to advance had not some 
of the throng recognized Maurevel and made way for him. 
Coconnas and La Huri^re followed him closely and the thi^ee 
therefore contrived to get into tlie courtly ard* 

In the centre of this conrt-yard, the three doors of which 
had been burst open, a man, aniund whom the assassins formed 
ares|ieetful cifcle, stood leaning on his drawn rapier, and 
eagerly looking up at a balcony about fifteen feet above him, 
and extending in front of the principal window of the hot**!. 

This man stamped impatiently on the ground, and from 
time to time questioned thnse that were nearest to him. 

*' Nothing yet I " murmured he* *' No one \ — he must have 
been warned and has escaped. What do you think| I>a 
Gast ? " 

'* Impossible, monseigneuf." 

** Why ? Did you not tell me that just before we arrived 
a man, barenheaded, a drawn sword in his hand> came rutming, 
as if pursued, knocked at the door, and was admitted ? " 

" Yes, monseigncur ; but M. de Besme came up immediately, 
the gates wero shattered, and the hdtcl was surrounded/* 

^* The man went in sure enough, but he has not gone out" 

<* Why,*' said Coconnas to La Huriire, *'if my eyes do not 
deceive me, I see Monsieur de Guise.^* 

** Yon do see him, sir* Yes ; the great Ilenry de Guise is 
eome in person to watch for the atlmiral and serve him as li€ 
served the duke^s father. Every one has his day, and it is oui 
iura now/* 
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** HoU, Besme, hol4 ! '' cried the duke, in his powerful roice, 
^ have you not finished yet ? " 

And he struck his sword so forcibly against the stones that 
sparks flew out. 

At this instant shouts were heard in the hdtel — then 
several shots — then a great shuffling of feet and a clashing 
of swords, and then all was again silent. 

The duke was about to rush into the house. 

^ Monseigneur, monseigneur ! " said Du Gast, detaining him, 
"your dignity commands you to wait here." 

" You are right, Du Gast I must stay here ; but I am 
dying with impatience and anxiety. If he were to escape me ! " 

Suddenly the noise of feet came nearer — the windows of 
the first floor were lighted up with what seemed the reflection 
of a conflagration. 

The window, to which the duke's eyes had been so many 
times lifted, opened, or, rather, was shattered to pieces, and a 
man, his pale face and white neck stained with blood, appeared 
on the balcony. 

." Ah ! at last, Besme ! " cried the duke ; <' speak ! speak ! " 

<' Louk ! louk I " replied the Grerman coldly, and stooping 
down he lifted up something which seemed like a heavy body. 

" But where are the others ? '' asked the duke, impatiently, 
" where are the others ? '' 

" De udders are vinishing de udders I " 

" And what have you done ? " 

« Vait ! You shall peholt ! Shtant pack a liddle.*' 

The duke fell back a step. 

At that instant the object Besme was dragging toward him 
with such effort became visible. 

It was the body of an old man. 

He lifted it above the balcony, held it suspended an instant, 
and then flung it down at his master's feet. 

The heavy thud, the billows of blood spurting from the body 
and spattering the pavement all around, filled even the duke 
himself with horror ; but this feeling lasted only an instant, 
and curiosity caused every one to crowd forward, so that the 
glare of the torches flickered on the victim's body. 

They could see a white beard, a venerable face, and limbs 
contracted by death. 

'' The admiral ! " cried twenty voices, as instantaneously 
hushed. 
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" Tes, the sdmiTal, here he is ! *' said the dulce, approaching 
the corpse, and cantenipLatiiig it with silent et-Btasj. 

'^ The admiral I the admiral ? "' repeated the witnesses of 
this terrible scene, crowding together and timidly approaching 
the old man, majestic even in death, 

"Ah, at last, Gaspardt" said the Duke de Gnise, tiium- 
phajatly, " Murderer of my father \ thus do I avenge him I " 

Ajid the duke dared to plant his foot od the breast of the 
Protestant hero. 

But instantly the dying warrior opened his eyes^ his bleed- 
ing and mutilated hand was clinched for the last time, and the 
admiral^ though without stitring^ said to the duke in a sepul- 
chral voice; 

" Henry de Guise, some day the assassin^s foot shall be felt 
on your breast* I did not kill your father. A curse upon 
you.'^ 

The duke, pale, and trembling in spite of himself ♦ felt a cold 
shndder come over him. He passed his hand across his brow, 
AS if to dispel the fearful vision ; when he dared again to 
glance at the admiral his eyes were close^l, his hand uncUucbed, 
&ad a stream of black blood was flowing from the mouth which 
had just pronounced such terrible words. 

The duke raised his sword with a gesture of desperate reso- 
lution. 

" Vellj monsir, are you gondent ? " 

" Yes, my worthy friend, yes, for you hare revenged ^* — 

" The Dugue Frauqois, haf I not ? '' 

" Our religion/^ replied Henry, in a solemn voice. « And 
now " he went on, adilressing the Swiss^ the soldiers, and citi- 
zens who filled the court and street, " to work, my friends, 
to work ! '^ 

« Good eveniogi M, de Besme,'* said Coconnas with a sort of 
admiration, approaching the German, who still stood on Uio 
balcony, calmly wiping his sword. 

"So you settled him, did you? ''cried La Huriferei "how 
did you manage it ? " 

<* Oh, rimbly, zimbly ; he haf heeni de gommotion^ he haf 
oben de door unt I joost brick my rabicr troo his potty. But 
I tink dey am gilling T^ligny now, I hear his gries \ ■ * 

At that instant, in fact, several shrieks* apparently uttered 
by a woman in distress, were heard ; the windows of the long 
gallery which formed a wing of the hotel were lighted up with 
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a red glare ; two men were seen fleeing, pnrsned by a long line 
of assassins. An arquebuse-shot killed one ; the other, finding 
an open window directly in his way, without stopping to look 
at the distance from the ground, sprang boldly into the court- 
yard below, heeding not the enemies who awaited him there. 

" Kill ! kill ! " cried the assassins, seeing their prey about to 
escape them. 

The fugitive picked up his sword, which as he stumbled had 
fallen from his hand, dashed headlong through the soldiers, 
upset three or four, ran one through the body, and amid the 
pistol-shots and curses of the soldiers, rendered furious because 
they had missed him, darted like lightning in front of Cocon- 
nas, who was waiting for him at the gate with his poniard in 
his hand. 

" Touched ! '' cried the Piedmontese, piercing his arm with 
his keen, delicate blade. 

" Coward ! " replied the fugitive, striking his enemy in the 
face with the fiat of his weapon, for want of room to thrust at 
him with its point. 

" A thousand devils ! " cried Coconnas ; " it 's Monsieur de 
la Mole I" 

" Monsieur de la Mole I '' reechoed La Hurifere and Maurevel. 

" He is the one who warned the admiral ! " cried several 
soldiers. 

" Kill him — kill him ! " was shouted on all sides. 

Coconnas, La Huri^re, and a dozen soldiers rushed in pur- 
suit of La Mole, who, covered with blood, and having attained 
that state of exaltation which is the last resource of human 
strength, dashed through the streets, with no other guide than 
instinct. Behind him, the footsteps and shouts of his enemies 
spurred him on and seemed to give him wings. Occasionally 
a bullet would whistle by his ears and suddenly add new 
swiftness to his fiight just as it was beginning to slacken. 
He no longer breathed ; it was not breath, but a dull rattle, a 
hoarse panting, that came from his chest. Perspiration and 
blood wet his locks and ran together down his face. 

His doublet soon became too oppressive for the beating of 
his heart and he tore it off. Soon his sword became too heavy 
for his hand and he fiung it far away. Sometimes it seemed 
to him that the footsteps of his pursuers were farther off and 
that he was about to escape them ; but in response to their 
shouts, other murderers who were along his path and nearer to 
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lum left off their blcM>dy occupatiofis and started in pursuit of 
him. 

Suddenly he caught sight of the river ilowicg silently at hia 
left ; it seemed to him that he ghould feelj like a stag at bay^ 
au ineffable pleasure in plunging into it^ and only the supreme 
power of reaaon could restrain him, 

Oa his right wa8 the Louvre, dark and motionless^ but full 
of strange and ominous sounds ; soldiers on the drawbridge 
came and went, and helmets and cuirasses glittered in the 
moonlight. La Mole thought of the King of Kayarre, as he 
had before thought of Coligny ; they were his only protectors, 
H© collect^ all his strength, and inwardly vowing to abjure 
his faith should he escape the massacre, by making a detour ol 
a score or two of yards he misled the mob pursuing him 3 
darted straight for the Louvre, leaped upon the drawbridge 
among the soldiers, received another poniard stab which 
grazed his side, and despite the cries of " Kill — kill I ^' which 
resounded on all sides, and the opposing weapons of the 
sentinels, darted like an arrow through the court, into the 
Ttfltibule, mounted the staircase, then up two stories higher, 
recognized a door, and leaning against it, struck it violently 
with his hands and feet 

" Who is there ? ^' asked a woman^s voice, 

" Oh, my God ! ** murmured La Mole j *f they are oomingj 
I hear them J 't is I —'t is I !" 

*< Who are you ? " said the voice. 

La Mole recollected the pass-word* 

** Navarre — ^ Navarre I '' cried he. 

The door instantly opened. La Mole, without thanking, 
without even seeing Gillonne^ daahed into the vestibule, then 
along a corridor^ through two or three chambersj until at last 
he entered a room lighted by a lamp suspended from the ceil- 
ing. 

Behind curtains of velvet with gold fleurs-de-Ua, in a bed of 
carved oak, a lady, half naked, leaning on her arnip stared at 
him with eyes wide open with terror. 

La Mole sprang toward her. 

« Madamej" cried he, " they are killing, they are butchering 
my brothers — they seek to kill me, to butcher vm also I Ah I 
you are the queen — save me ! '* 

And he threw himself at her feet^ leaving on the carpet a 
large track of blood* 
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At the sight of a man pale, exhausted, and bleeding at her 
feet, the Queen of Navarre started up in terror, hid her face 
in her hands, and called for help. 

^ Madame," cried La Mole, endeavoring to rise, '* in the name 
of Heaven do not call, for if you are heard I am lost ! Assas- 
sins are in my track — they are rushing up the stairs behind 
me. I hear them — there they are ! there they are ! " 

" Help ! " cried the queen, beside herself, " help ! '^ 

"Ah!** said La Mole, despairingly, "you have killed me. 
To die by so sweet a voice, so fair a hand ! I did not think it 
possible." 

At the same time the door flew open, and a troop of men, 
their faces covered with blood and blackened with powder, 
their swords drawn, and their pikes and arquebuses levelled, 
rushed into the apartment. 

Coconnas was at their head — his red hair bristling, his 
pale blue eyes extraordinarily dilated, his cheek cut open by 
La Mole's sword, which had ploughed its bloody furrow there. 
Thus disfigured, the Piedmontese was terrible to behold. 

" By Heaven ! " he cried, " there he is ! there he is ! Ah ! 
this time we have him at last!'' 

La Mole looked round him for a weapon, but in vain ; he 
glanced at the queen, and saw the deepest pity depicted in 
her face ; then he felt that she alone could save him ; he threw 
his arms round her. 

Coconnas advanced, and with the point of his long rapier 
again wounded his enemy's shoulder, and the crimson drops of 
warm blood stained the white and perfumed sheets of Mar- 
guerite's couch. 

Marguerite saw the blood flow; she felt the shudder that 
ran through La Mole's frame; she threw herself with him 
into the recess between the bed and the wall. It was time, 
for La Mole, whose strength was exhausted, was incapable of 
flight or resistance ; he leaned his pallid head on Marguerite's 
shoulder, and his hand convulsively seized and tore the thin 
embroidered cambric which enveloped Marguerite's body in a 
billow of gauze. 

" Oh, madame," murmured he, in a dying voice, " save me." 

He could say no more. A mist like the darkness of death 
came over his eyes, his head sunk back, his arms fell at his 
side, his legs gave way, and he sank on the floor, bathed in his 
blood, and dragging the queen with him. 
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At tMs moment Coconnas, excited bj the shoots^ intoxicated 
by the sight of blood, and exasperated by the long chase, ad- 
vaticed toward the recess ; in aDother instant hU sword would 
have pierced La Mole's heart, and perhaps Marguerite*s also. 

At the sight of the bare steel, and even more moved at 
such bmtal insolence, the daughter of kings drew herself up to 
her full stature and uttered such a shriek of terror, indigiia- 
tion, and rage that the Fiedmoiitese stood petrified by an uti- 
known feeling ; and yet undoubtedly had this scene been pro- 
longed and no other actor taken part in it, his feeling would 
have vanished like a morning snow under an April siuii But 
suddenly a secret door in the wall opened^ and a pale young 
man of sixteen or seventeen, dressed in black and with his 
hair in disorder, rushed in. 

'* Wait, sister * " he cried ; " here I am, here I am I *' 

" Francois I FranqoiaT* cried Marguerite; " help I help ! ** 

'* The Due d^Alenqon I ** murmured La Huri^re, grounding 
his arquebuse. 

'* By Heaven ! a sou of France ! " growled Coeonnad, drawing 
back. 

The duke glanced round him. He saw Marguerite, dishev- 
elled, more lovely than ever, leaning against the wall, sur* 
rouuded by men, fury in their eyes, sweat on their foreheads, 
and foam in their mouths. 

« Wretches I '' cried he, 

''Save me, brother!*' shrieked Mafguerite. '< They are 
going to till me 1 " 

A flame flashed across the duke's pallid fa^ce. 

He was unarmed^ but sustained, no doubt^ by the conscious- 
ness of his rank, he advanced with clinched fiats toward 
Cooonnas and his companions, who retreated, terrified at the 
lightning darting from his eyes. 

** Ha ! aod will you murder a son of France, too ? " cried 
the duke. Then, as they recx»iled, — ** Ho, there I captain of 
the guard I Hang every one of these ruffians I ** 

More alarmed at the sight of this weaponless young man 
than he would have been at the aspect of a regiment of reiters 
or lansquenets, Cooonnas had already reached the door. La 
Hnri^re was leaping downstairs like a deer, and the soldiers 
were jostling and pushing one another in the vestibule in 
their endeavors to escape^ finding the door far too smalt 
for their great desire to be outside it. Meantime M^guerite 
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had instinctiyely thrown the damask coyerlid of her bed over 
La Mole, and withdrawn from him. 

When the last murderer had departed the Due d'Alen^on 
came back : 

" Sister," he cried, seeing Marguerite all dabbled with bloody 
" are you wounded ? " And he sprang toward his sister with 
a solicitude which would have done credit to his affection if 
he had not been charged with harboring too deep an affection 
for a brother to entertain for a sister. 

" No," said she ; " I think not, or, if so, very slightly." 

" But this blood," said the duke, running his trembling hands 
all over Marguerite's body. " Where does it come from ? " 

" I know not," replied she ; " one of those wretches laid his 
hand on me, and perhaps he was wounded." 

" What 1 " cried the duke, " he dared to touch my sister ? 
Oh, if you had only pointed him out to me, if you had told 
me which one it was, if I knew where to find him " — 

" Hush ! " said Marguerite. 

" And why ? " asked Franqois. 

"Because if you were seen at this time of night in my 
room " — 

" Can't a brother visit his sister. Marguerite ? " 

The queen gave the duke a look so keen and yet so threaten- 
ing that the young man drew back. 

" Yes, yes. Marguerite," said he, " you are right, I will go 
to my room ; but you cannot remain alone this dreadful night. 
Shall I call Gillonne ? " 

" No, no ! leave me, Francois — leave me. Go by the way 
you came ! " 

The young prince obeyed ; and hardly had he disappeared 
when Marguerite, hearing a sigh from behind her bed, hur- 
riedly bolted the door of the secret passage, and then hastening 
to the other entrance closed it in the same way, just as a troop 
of archers and soldiers like a hurricane dashed by in hot chase 
of some other Huguenot residents in the Louvre. 

After glancing round to assure herself that she was really 
alone, she again went to the "ruelle" of her bed, lifted the 
damask covering which had concealed La Mole from the Due 
d'Alenqon, and drawing the apparently lifeless body, by great 
exertion, into the middle of the room, and finding that the 
victim still breathed, sat down, placed his head on her I 
and sprinkled his face with water. 
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Then as the ^ater clea^red away the mask of bloody dust, and 
guupowder which had covered his face. Marguerite recognized 
the haodsome cavalier who, full of life and hope, had three or 
four hours before come to ask her to look out for his interesta 
with her protection and that of the Kitig of Navarre ; and had 
gone away, dazzled by her beauty j leaying her also impressed 
by his, 

Mai^uerite uttered a cry of terror, for now what she f^lt for 
the wounded man was more than mere pity — it was intereat. 
He was no longer a mere stranger : he was almost an acqaaiut- 
anee. By her care La Mole's tine features soon reappeared, 
free from stain, but pale and distorted by pain> A shudder 
ran through her whole frame as she tremblingly placed her 
hand on his heart. It was still beating. Then she took a 
smell infT^bottle from the table^ and applied it to his nostrils. 

La Mole opened his eyes. 

" Oh ! mon Dieu / " mnrmnred he ; ^< where am I ? ** 

<* Saved ! ^' said Marguerite. *' Keaasure yourself — you are 
saved." 

La Mole turned his eyes on the queeUj gazed earnestly for a 
momeat, and murmured, 

*' Ohj how beautiful you are ! " 

Then a^ if the vision were too much for him, he closed his 
Uds and drew a sigh. 

Marguerite started. He had become stiU paler than before, 
if that were possible, and for an instant that sigh was his laat 

** Oh, mj God ! my God ! ^- she ejaculated, ♦' have pity on 
him I" 

At this moment a violent knocking was heard at the door. 
Marg\ierite half raised herself, atill supporting La Mole. 

<* Who is there ? " she cried. 

*< Madame, it is I — ^ it is I," replied a woman*£i voice, ** the 
Duchesse de Kevers/' 

** Henriette ! '' cried >larguerite, ** Tliere is no danger j it 
IS a friend of mine ! Do yon hear, sir? '* 

La Mole with some effort got up on one knee* 

*' Try to support yourself while 1 go and open the door/' 
said the queen. 

La Mole rested his hand on the ioor and succeeded in hold* 
ing himself upright 

Marguerite took one step toward the door, but suddenly 
Slopped, shivering with terror. 
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^^ Ah, yon are not alone ! " she said, hearing the clash of 
arms outside. 

" No, I have twelve guards which my brother-in-law, Mon- 
sieur de Guise, assigned me." 

*' Monsieur de Guise I ^' murmured La Mole. " The assassin 
— the assassin ! " 

" Silence ! " said Marguerite. " Not a word ! " 

And she looked round to see where she could conceal the 
wounded man. 

*' A sword ! a dagger ! " muttered La Mole. 

" To defend yourself — useless ! Did you not hear ? There 
are twelve of them, and you are alone." 

<^ Not to defend myself, but that I may not fall alive into 
their hands." 

" No, no 1 " said Marguerite. " No, I will save you. Ah ! 
this cabinet ! Come 1 come. " 

La Mole made an effort, and, supported by Mai^erite, 
dragged himself to the cabinet. Marguerite locked the door 
upon him, and hid the key in her alms-purse. 

" Not a cry, not a groan, not a sigh,'* whispered she, through 
the panelling, " and you are saved." 

Then hastily throwing a night-robe over her shoulders, 
she opened the door for her friend, who tenderly embraced 
her. 

" Ah ! " cried Madame Nevers, " then nothing has happened 
to you, madame ! " 

"No, nothing at all," replied Marguerite, wrapping the 
mantle still more closely round her to conceal the spots of 
blood on her peignoir. 

" 'T is well. However, as Monsieur de Guise has given me 
twelve of his guards to escort me to his hdtel, and as I do not 
need such a large company, I am going to leave six with your 
majesty. Six of the duke^s guards are worth a regiment of 
the King's to-night." 

Marguerite dared not refuse ; she placed the soldiers in the 
corridor, and embraced the duchess, who then returned to the 
Hotel de Guise, where she resided in her husband's absence. 
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CHAPTER IX 



TKE MTJRDEREES. 



Co€oirKAs had not fled, he had retreated ; La Huri^r« had 
not fledy he had flown. The one had disappeared like a tiger, 
the other like a wolf. 

The consequenca was that La Huri^re had already reached 
the Place Saint Germain TAuxerrois when Coconnas was onlj 
]U8t leaving the Louvre. 

La Hori^re, Ending himself alone with his arquebuBej while 
around him men were nmning, bullets were whistling, and 
boflies were falling from windows, — some whole ^ others dis- 
membered, — began to be afraid and was prudently thinking of 
returning to his tavern, but as he turoed into the Bue de 
TArbre Sec from l^e Rue d'Averon he fell in with a troop of 
Swiss and light cavalry: it was the one commanded by 
Manrevel. 

'^ Well,*' cried Maurevel, who had christened himself with 
Uie nickname of King's Killerj " have jou finished so soon ? 
Are you going back to your tavern, worthy landlord ? And 
what the devil have you done with our Piedmontese gentle- 
man ? Ko misfortune has happened to him ? That would be a 
shame, for he started out well.^' 

<*No, I think not," replied La Huri^e; "1 hope he will 
rejoin us I " 

" Where have you been ? '* 

*' At the Louvre, and I must say we were very rudely treated 
there/* 

"By whom?" 

f' Monsieur le Due d'AJen^on. Isn^t he interested in this 
affair?" 

'' MonBeignear le Buc d' Alen<^Qn is not interested in anything 
which does not concern himself personally. Propose to treat 
his two older brothers as Huguenots and he woidd be in it ^ 
provided only that the work should be done without com prom is- 
iug him But won't you go with these worthy fellows^ Maitre 
LaHuriJre?'* 

** And where are they going ? " 

'^Ohi man IHeuf Hue Montoirgaeuj Uiere ii a Huguenot 
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minister there whom I know ; he has a wife and six children. 
These heretics are enormous breeders ; it will be interesting." 

« And where are you going ? " 

*' Oh, I have a little private business." 

<^ Say, there ! don't go off without me," said a voice which 
made Maurevel start, " you know all the good places and I 
want to have my share." 

" Ah ! it is our Piedmontese," said Maurevel. 

" Yes, it is Monsieur de Coconnas," said La Huri^re ; " I 
thought you were following me." 

" Hang it ! you made off too swiftly for that ; and besides 
I turned a little to one side so as to fling into the river a fright- 
ful child who was screaming, * Down with the Papists ! Long 
live the admiral ! ' Unfortunately, I believe the little rascsd 
knew how to swim. These miserable heretics must be flung 
into the water like cats before their eyes are opened if they 
are to be drowned at all." 

" Ah ! you say you are just from the Louvre ; so your 
Huguenot took refuge there, did he?" asked Maurevel. 

" Mon Dieu ! yes." 

" I gave him a pistol-shot at the moment when he was pick- 
ing up his sword in the admiral's court-yard, but I somehow 
or other missed him." 

" Well, I did not miss him," added Coconnas ; " I gave him 
such a thrust in the back that my sword was wet five inches 
up the blade. Besides, I saw him fall into the arms of 
Madame Marguerite, a pretty woman, by Heaven ! yet I confess 
I should not be sorry to hear he was really dead ; the vagabond 
is infernally spiteful, and capable of bearing me a grudge all 
his life. But did n't you say you were bound somewhere ? " 

" Why, do you mean to go with me ? " 

" I do not like standing still, by Heaven ! I have killed 
only three or four as yet, and when I get cold my shoulder 
pains me. Forward ! forward ! " 

" Captain," said Maurevel to the commander of the troop, 
" give me three men, and go and despatch your parson with 
the rest." 

Three Swiss stepped forward and joined Maurevel. Never- 
theless, the two companies proceeded side by side till they 
reached the top of the Kue Tirechappe ; there the light horse 
and the Swiss took the Rue de la Tonnellerie, while Maurevel, 
Coconnas, La Huri^rO; and his three men were proceeding down 
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tlie Eue Trousae Vache and entering the Rue Samte Atojc, 
** Where the devil are you taking us ? *' aeked Coconnas, who 
was beginnmg to be bored by this long march from whieh he 
could see no results, 

** I am taking you on an expedition at once briilianfc and use- 
ful, I^ext to the admiral, next to T^gny, next to the Hugue- 
not princes, I could offer you nothing better. 9o have pa- 
tience, our busineaa calls us to the Kue du Ohaume, and we 
shall be there in a second," 

** Tell me," said Coconna3, '^ is not the Kue du Chaunie near 
the Temple ? " 

" Yes, why ? " 

** Because an old creditor of our family lives there, one 
I^mbert Mercando% to whom my father wished me to hand 
over a hundred rose nobles I have in my pocket for that put* 
pose/' 

^*WeU," replied Maurevel, ** this is a good opportunity toi 
paying it. This is the day for settling old accounts* Is youi* 
Mercandon a Huguenot ? '* 

** Oho^ I underst^and ! -^ aaid Cooonnas ; " he most be '* — 

*' Hush I here we are.^' 

« Wliat is that large hatel, with its entrance in the street ?^' 

''The Hotel de Gube/^ 

** Truly/* returned CoeonnaSj ** I should not have failed to 
come here, as I am under the patronage of the great Henry. 
But, by Heaven 1 all is so very quiet in this quarter, we 
scarcely hear any firing, and we might fancy ourselves in the 
country. The devil fetch me but every one is asleep ! '* 

And indeed the H5tel de Guise seemed as quiet as in ordi- 
nary times. Ail the windows were closed^ and a solitary light 
was burning behind the blind of the principal window over 
the entrance which had attracted Coconua^'s attention as 300n 
as they entered the street. 

Just beyond the H6tel de Gruise, in other words^ at the comer 
of the Rue du Petit Chantier and the Rue dee Quatre FUs, 
Irlaurevel halted. 

" Here is the house of the man we want," said he. 

**0f the man you want — ^that is to aay " — observed La 
Huri^re. 

" Binee you are with me we want Mm.*' 

"What I that house which seems so sound asleep " — 

«^ Exactly I La Huri^rei now go and make practical use of 
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the plausible face which heaven, by some blunder, gave you, 
and knock at that house. Hand your arquebuse to M. de 
Coconnas, who has been ogling it this last half hour. If you 
are admitted, you must ask to speak to Seigneur de Mouy." 

"Aha!" exclaimed Coconnas, "now I understand — you 
also have a creditor in the quarter of the Temple, it would 
seem." 

"Exactly so!" responded Maurevel. "You will go up to 
him pretending to be a Huguenot, and inform De Mouy of all 
that has taken place ; he is brave, and will come down." 

" And once down ? " asked La Huri^re. 

" Once down, I will beg of him to cross swords with me." 

" On my soul, 't is a fine gentleman's," said Coconnas, " and 
I propose to do exactly the same thing with Lambert Mercan- 
don ; and if he is too old to respond, I will try it with one of 
his sons or nephews." 

La Huri^re, without making any reply, went and knocked 
at the door, and the sounds echoing in the silence of the night 
caused the doors of the Hotel de Guise to open, and several 
heads to make their appearance from out them ; it was evi- 
dent that the hdtel was quiet after the manner of citadels, 
that is to say, because it was filled with soldiers. 

The heads were almost instantly withdrawn, as doubtless an 
inkling of the matter in hand was divined. 

" Does your Monsieur de Mouy live here ? " inquired Co- 
connas, pointing to the house at which La Huri^re was still 
knocking. 

" No, but his mistress does." 

" By Heaven ! how gallant you are, to give him an occa- 
sion to draw sword in the presence of his lady-love ! We shall 
be the judges of the field. However, I should like very well 
to fight myself — my shoulder burns." 

"And your face," added Maurevel, "is considerably 
damaged." 

Coconnas uttered a kind of growl. 

" By Heaven I " he said, " I hope he is dead ; if I thought 
not, I would return to the Louvre and finish him." 

La Huri^re still kept knocking. 

Soon the window on the fii-st floor opened, and a man 
appeared in the balcony, in a nightcap and drawers, and 
unarmed. 

"Who's there?" cried he. 
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H^nreTgl made a si^ to the Swiss, who retreated into a 
comer, whilst Coconnas stood cloae against the wall. 

*' Ah ! Monsieur de Mouy 1 " said the iimkeeper^ in Ms 
bland e«t tones, "is that you?" 

*' Yes ? what then ? '' 

** It ia he 1 '* said Maurevel, with a thrill of joy. 

" Why, sir/- continued La Huri^re, ^* do yon not know what 
is goiDg on ? They are murdering the admiral, and massa- 
cring all of our religion. Hapten to their assistance ; come ! '^ 

*' Ah ! *' exclaimed De Mouy, " I feared something was 
plotted for this nighL I ought not to have deserted my 
worthy comrades, I will come, mj friend, — wait for me,'* 

And without closing the window, through which a frightened 
woman could be heard uttering lamentations and tender eu^ 
treaties, Monsieur de Mouy got his doublet^ his mantle, and h\& 
weapons. 

*^ He is coming down! He is coming down!" muttered 
Maurevel, pale with joy, '^ Attention, the rest of you ! '* he 
whispered to the Swiss. 

Then taking the arquebuse from Ooconnas he blew on the 
tinder to make sure that it was still alight 

*'HerDj La Huii^re/* he added, addressing the innkeeper^ 
who had rejoined the main body of the company, ** here, take 
your arquebuse ! ** 

^* By Heaven I '^ exclaimed Coconnasi ^' the moon is coming 
out of the clouda to witness thia beautiful fight I would 
give a great deal if Lambert Mercandon were here, to serve as 
Monsieur de Mouy's second.'^ 

**Waitj wait I '^ said Maurevel; '* Monsieur de Mouy alone 
is equal to a dozen men, and it is likely that we six shaH have 
enough to do to despatch him* Forward, my men I " con- 
tinued Maurevel^ making a sign to the 8wiss to stand by the 
door, in order to strike De Mouy as he c^une forth* 

" Oho I " said Coconnas^ as he watched these arrangements ; 
** it appears that this will not come off quite m I expected*^' 

Already the noise made by De Mouy in withdrawing tha 
bar waa heard. The Swiss had left their hiding place to 
armnge themselves near the door, ifaurevel and La Huri^re 
w#ro going forward on tip-toe, and Coeonnaa with a dying 
gleam of gentlemanly feeling was standing where he was, 
wheo the young woman who had been for the moment utterly 
forgotten suddenly appeared on the balcony and uttered a 
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terrible shriek at the sight of the Swiss, Maurevel, and La 
Huri^re. 

De Moujy who had already half opened the door, paused. 

" Come back ! come back ! '* cried the young woman. " I 
see swords glitter, and the match of an arquebuse — there is 
treachery ! " 

" Oho ! " said the young man ; <' let us see, then, what all this 
means.'' 

And he closed the door, replaced the bar, and went upstairs 
again. 

Maureyel's order of battle was changed as soon as he saw 
that De Mouy was not going to come out The Swiss went 
and posted themselves at the other comer of the street, and La 
Huri^re, with his arquebuse in his hand, waited till the enemy 
reappeared at the window. 

He did not wait long. De Mouy came forward holding be- 
fore him two pistols of such respectable length that La 
Huri^re, who was already aiming, suddenly reflected that the 
Huguenot's bullets had no farther to fly in reaching the street 
from the balcony than his had in reaching the balcony. 

" Assuredly," said he to himself, " I may kill this gentleman, 
but likewise this gentleman may kill me in the same way." 

Now as Maltre La Huri^re, an innkeeper by profession, 
was only accidentally a soldier, this reflection determined 
him to retreat and seek shelter in the corner of the Kue 
de Braque, far enough away to cause him some difficulty in 
finding with a certain certainty, especially at night, the line 
which a bullet from his arquebuse would take in reaching De 
Mouy. 

De Mouy cast a glance around him, and advanced cautiously 
like a man preparing to fight a duel ; but seeing nothing, he 
exclaimed : 

" Why, it appears, my worthy informant, that you have 
forgotten your arquebuse at my door ! Here I am. What do 
you want with me ? " 

<< Aha ! " said Coconnas to himself ; *' he is certainly a brave 
fellow I " 

"Well," continued DeMouy, " friends or enemies, whichever 
you are, do you not see I am waiting ? " 

La Huri^re kept silence, Maurevel made no reply, and the 
three Swiss remained in covert. 

Coconnas waited an instant ] then, seeing that no one took 
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part in the converaation begun by La Huri&re and oontinued 
by Be Mouy, be left his station, and advancing into the middle 
of the streetf took off his hat and said : 

'^ Sir, we are not here for an assassination, as jou seem to 
suppose, but for a duel I am here with one of your enemies, 
who was desirous of meeting yon to end gallantly an old con- 
troTersy. Eh, by Heaven I come forward, Monsieur de Man re- 
vel, instead of turning your back. The gentleman accepts/' 

*' Maurevel I " cried De Mouy ; *^ Maiirevel, the assassin of 
my father I Manrevel, the king's assassin I Ab> by Heaven 1 
Yes, I accept." 

And taking aim at Maureyel, who was about to knock at the 
H5tel de Guise to request a reinforcement, he sent a bullet 
through his hat. 

At the noise of the report and Man revel's shouts, the guard 
which had escorted the Duchesse de Nevers came oitt, accom- 
panlod by three or four gentlemen^ followed by their pages, 
isd approached the house of young De Mouy's mistress, 

A f^econd pistol^hot, fired into the midst of the troop, killed 
the soldier next to Maurevel -, after which De Mouy, finding 
himself weaponless, or at least with useless weapons, for his 
pistols had been fired and his adversaries were beyond the 
reach of his sword, took shelter behind the balcony gallery, 

Meantime here and there windows began to be Ihrown open 
in the neighborhood, and according to the pacific or bellicoae 
dispositions of their inhabitants, were barricaded or bristled 
with muskets and arquebuses, 

^ Help I my worthy Mercandon/' shouted De Mouy, beckon* 
tng to an elderly man who, from a window which had just 
been thrown open in front of the H5tel de Guijie, was trying 
to make out the cause of the confusion. 

" Is it you who call, Sire de Mouy ? ^* cried the old man ; 
**are they attacking you ? " 

'* M© — you — all the Protestants i and wdt — there is the 
proof I " 

That moment De Mouy had seen La Hori^re aim his arque- 
buse at him; it was fired; but the young man had time to 
stoop, and the ball broke a window above his head. 

'' Mereandon ! ** exclaimed Coconna^, who^ iq hia delight at 
iight of this fray, had forgotten his creditor, but was reminded 
of him by De Moay'a apostrophe; -^ Mereandon^ Bae du 
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Chaume — that is it I Ah, he lives there I Good I Each of 
us will settle accounts wi*;h our man." 

And, while the people from the H6tel de Guise were break- 
ing in the doors of De Mouy's house, and Maurevel, with a 
torch in his hand, was trying to set it on fire — while now 
that the doors were once broken, there was a fearful struggle 
with a single antagonist who at each rapier-thrust brought 
down his foe — Coconnas tried, by the help of a paving-stone, 
to break in Mercandon's door, and the latter, unmoved by this 
solitary effort, was doing his best with his arquebuse out of 
his window. 

And now all this dark and deserted quarter was lighted up, 
as if by open day, — peopled like the interior of an ant-hive 5 
for from the H6tel de Montmorency six or eight Huguenot 
gentlemen, with their servants and friends, had just made a 
furious charge, and, supported by the firing from the windows, 
were beginning to repulse Maurevel's and the De Guises' force, 
who at length were driven back to the place whence they had 
come. 

Coconnas, who had not yet succeeded in smashing Mercan- 
don's door, though he was working at it with all his might, was 
caught in this sudden retreat. Placing his back to ^e wall, 
and grasping his sword firmly, he began not only to defend 
himself, but to attack his assailants, with cries so terrible that 
they were heard above all the uproar. He struck right and 
left, hitting friends and enemies, until a wide space was 
cleared around him. As his rapier made a hole in some 
breast, and the warm blood spurted over his hands and face, 
he, with dilated eye, expanded nostrils, and clinched teeth, re- 
gained the ground lost, and again approached the beleaguered 
house. 

De Mouy, after a terrible combat in the staircase and hall, 
had finally come out of the burning house like a true hero. In 
the midst of all the struggle he had not ceased to cry, " Here, 
Maurevel I — Maurevel, where are you ? " insulting him by the 
most ppprobrious epithets. 

He at length appeared in the street, supporting on one arm 
his mistress, half naked and nearly fainting, and holding a 
poniard between his teeth. His sword, flaming by the sweep- 
ing action he gave it, traced circles of white or red, according 
as the moon glittered on the blade or a flambeau glared on its 
blood-stained brightness. 
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MauTevel had fled. La Huri^re, driven back bj De Mouy 
as far aa Coconnas, who did not recognize hinit and received 
him at aword'8 point, was begging for mercy on both sides* 
At this moment Mercandon perceived him, and knew hiin» by 
his white scarf j to be oae of the morderers. He fired. La 
Huri^re shrieked, threw up his arms, dropped his arquebuse, 
audj after having vainly attempted to reach the wall, in order 
to support himself^ fell with his face flat on the earth. 

Be Mouy took sbd vantage of this circumataneej turned down 
the Eue de Paradis, and disappeared. 

Such bad been the resistance of the Kuguenota that the De 
Guise party, quite repulsed, had retired into their hotel, fear- 
ing to be besieged and taken ia their own habitation. 

Coconnas who, intoxicated with blood and tumult, had 
reached that degree of excitement when, with the men of the 
Boath more especially, courage changes into madness, had not 
seen or heard anything^ and noticed only that there was not 
such a roar in his ears, and that his hands and fae^ were a 
little dryer than they had been. Dropping the [voint of his 
sword, he saw near him a man lying face downward in a red 
stream, and around him burning houses. 

It was a very short truce, for Just as he was approaching 
Ibis man, whom he recognized as La Huri^re, the door of the 
house he had in vain tried to burst in, opened, and old Mercan' 
don, followed by his son and two nephews, rushed upon him. 

*♦ Here he is ! here he is ! " cried they all, with one voic€. 

Coconnas was in the middle of the street, and fearing to bo 
aniTonnded by these four men who assailed him at onDe, 
sprang backward with the agility of one of the chamois whioh 
he had so often hunted in his native mountaiuSf and in an 
instant found himself with his hack against the wall of the 
Hdtel de Guise. Once at ease as to not being surprised from 
behind he put hlmielf in a posture of defence^ and said, jest^ 
ingly- 

** Aha, father Mercandon, don't jou know nie ? " 

**Wr6tchl*' cried the old Huguenot, ** I know yon well; 
you are engaged against me^ — me, your father's friend and 
companion/' 

'* And his creditor, are yon not ? *' 

" Yea ; his creditor, aa yon say." 

*^ WeO, then/' said Coconnas, '< I h&?d coma to aattle ouf 
aaoottnts.'^ 
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" Seize him, bind him I " said Mercandon to the young men 
who accompanied him, and who at his bidding rushed toward 
the Piedmontese. 

" One moment ! one moment ! " said Coconnas, laughing, 
<< to seize a man you must have a writ, and you have forgotten 
to secure one from the provost." 

And with these words he crossed his sword with the young 
man nearest to him and at the first blow cut his wrist. 

The wounded man retreated with a howl. 

" That will do for one ! " said Coconnas. 

At the same moment the window under which Coconnas 
had sought shelter opened noisily. He sprang to one side, 
fearing an attack from behind ; but instead of an enemy he 
saw a woman ; instead of the enemy's weapon he was pre- 
pared to encounter, a nosegay fell at his feet. 

" Ah ! " he said, " a woman ! " 

He saluted the lady with his sword, and stooped to pick up 
the bouquet 

" Be on your guard, brave Catholic ! — be on your guard ! '* 
cried the lady. 

Coconnas rose, but not before the second nephew's dagger 
had pierced his cloak, and wounded his other shoulder. 

The lady uttered a piercing shriek. 

Coconnas thanked her, assured her by a gesture, and then 
made a pass, which the nephew parried ; but at the second 
thrust, his foot slipped in the blood, and Coconnas, springing 
at him like a tiger-cat, drove his sword through his breast. 

" Good ! good ! brave cavalier ! " exclaimed the lady of the 
Hdtel de Guise, *^ good ! I will send you succor." 

" Do not give yourself any trouble about that, madame," 
was Coconnas's reply ; " rather look on to the end, if it inter- 
ests you, and see how the Comte Annibal de Coconnas settles 
the Huguenots." 

At this moment old Mercandon's son aimed a pistol at close 
range to Coconnas, and fired. The count fell on his knee. 
The lady at the window shrieked again ; but Coconnas rose 
instantly ; he had knelt only to avoid the bullet, which struck 
the wall about two feet beneath where the lady was standing. 

Almost at the same moment a cry of rage issued from the 
window of Mercandon's house, and an old woman, who recog- 
nized Coconnas as a Catholic, from his white scarf and cross, 
hurled a flower-pot at him, which struck him above the knee. 
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goes on J they '11 be tearing 



** Capital I " said Coconnas ; " one 
at the other, flower-pota j if ttuE 
bouses down!" 

** Thanks, mother^ thanks ! " said the young man. 

" Go on, wife, go on," said old Mercandon \ " but take caro 
of yourself " 

** Wait^ Mousieur de Coconnasj wait ! " said the young 
woman of the Hdtel do Guise, " I will have them shoot at the 
wiadowa ! ** 

" Ah ! So it is a hell of women, is it ? *' said Coconnas. 
** Some of them fur me and the others against me \ By 
Heaven I let us put an end to this I ^* 

The scene in fact was niuch changed and waa evidently 
approaching its climax. Coeonnas, who was wounded to be 
sure, but who had all the vigor of his four and twenty years, was 
used to arms, and angered rather than weakened by the three 
or four scratches he had received, now faced only Mercandon 
and his son : Mercandon, an aged man between sixty and 
seventy ; his son^ a youth of sixteen or eighteen, pale, fair- 
haked and slender, had flung down his pistol which had been 
discharged and was therefore useless, and was feebly brandish- 
ing a sword half as long as the Piedmontese'a. The father, 
armed only with an unloaded arqnebu^e and a poniard, was 
calling for assistance. An old woman — the young man's 
mother — in the opposite window held in her hand a piece of 
marble which she was preparing to hurl 

Coconnas, excited on the one hand by threats, and on the 
ottier by eneouragements, proud of hia twofold victory, intoxi* 
cated with powder and blood, lighted by the reflection of a 
burning house, elated by the idea that he was Hghting under 
the eyes of a woman whose beauty waa as superior as he was 
sure her rank was high, — Co€onnas, like the last of the 
Horatii, felt his strougth redouble, and seeing the young man 
falter, mshed on him and crossed his small weapon with his 
terrible and bloody rapier. Two strokes sufficed to drive it out 
of it^ owner's hands. Then jVIercandon tried to drive Coconnaa 
bafikf 80 that the projectiles thrown from the window might 
bo 9iir« to strike him, but Coeouiaa^ to paralyze the double 
attack of the old man, who tried to stab him with his dagger, 
and the mother of the young man, who was endeavoring hi 
break hifl skull with a stone she waa ready to throw, seized 
hit advefsaiy by the body, presenting him to all the blows. 
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like a shield^ and well-nigh strangling liim in his Herculean 
grasp. 

" Help I help ! " cried the young man ; " he is crushing my 
chest — help! help!" 

And his voice grew faint in a low and choking g^an. 

Then Mercandon ceased to attack, and began to entreat. 

" Mercy, mercy ! Monsieur de Coconnas, have mercy ! — he 
is my only child ! " 

" He is my son, my son ! " cried the mother ; " the hope of 
our old age ! Do not kill him, sir, — do not kill him ! " 

" Really," cried Coconnas, bursting into laughter, " not kill 
him ! What, pray, did he mean to do to me, with his sword 
and pistol ? " 

<< Sir," said Mercandon, clasping his hands, << I have at home 
your father's note of hand, I will give it back to you — I haye 
ten thousand crowns of gold, I will give them to you — I have 
our family jewels, they shall be yours ; but do not kill him — 
do not kill him ! " 

" And I have my love," said the lady in the Hdtel de Guisey 
in a low tone, " and I promise it you." 

Coconnas reflected a moment, and said suddenly : 

« Are you a Huguenot ? " 

" Yes, I am," murmured the youth. 

" Then you must die ! " replied Coconnas, frowning and put- 
ting to his adversary's breast his keen and glittering dagger. 

'* Die ! " cried the old man ; " my poor child die ! " 

And the mother's shriek resounded so pitifully and loud 
that for a moment it shook the Piedmontese's firm resolution. 

" Oh, Madame la Duchesse ! " cried the fatlier, turning tow- 
ard the lady at the Hdtel de Guise, "intercede for us, and 
every morning and evening you shall be remembered in our 
prayers." 

"Then let him be a convert," said the lady. 

" I am a Protestant," said the boy. 

" Then die ! " exclaimed Coconnas, lifting his dagger ; " die ! 
since you will not accept the life which those lovely lips offer 
to you." 

Mercandon and his wife saw the blade of that deadly weapon 
gleam like lightning above the head of their son. 

" My son Olivier," shrieked his mother, "abjure, abjure! " 

" Abjure, my dear boy ! " cried Mercandon, going on hia 
knees to Coconnas \ '< do not leave us alone on the earth ! " 
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"Abjure all together/' said Coconuas ; ** for one Cr^ia^ three 
sools and one life." 

*' 1 am willing,'^ said the youth, 

** We are willing I " cried Mercandon and his wife, 

** On your knees, then," said Coeoimaa, *^ and let your son 
repeat after roe, word for word, the prayer I shall say/* 

The father obeyed first 

*^ I am i-eady," said the son, also kneeling. 

Cooonnaa then begtm to repeat in Latin the words of the 
Crtda. But whether from chance or calculation, young Olivier 
knelt close to where his sword had fallen. Scarcely did he see 
this weapon within his reach than, not ceasing to repeat the 
words which Coc^nnaa dietatetl, he stretched out his band to 
take it np, Coconnas watched the movementi although he 
pretended not to see it; but at the moment when the young 
man touched the handle of the sword with his fingers he rushed 
on him, knocked him over^ exclaiming^ ** Ah, traitor \ ^' and 
ptltnged his dagger into his throat 

The youth uttered one cry, raised himself conTulsively on 
his knee, and fell dead. 

" A.h| ridftan \ " shrieked Mercandon, ** you slay us to rob us 
of the hundred rose nobles you owe us." 

" Faith I no,'- said Coconnas, "and the proof," — and aa he 
said these words he flung at the old man^s feet the purse which 
his father had given him before hia departure to pay hia cred- 
itor, — "and the proof," he went on to say, "is this money 
which I give you ! '^ 

"And here's your death!" cried the old woman from the 
window. 

*'Take care, M. de Coconnas, take care I" called out the 
lady at the H5tel de Guise. 

But before Coconnas could torn his head to comply with 
this advice, or get oat of the way of the threat, a heavy mass 
came hissing through the air, fell on the Piedmontese-s hat, 
hri:>ke his sword, and prostrated him on the pavement; be was 
overcome, crashed, m that he did not hear the double cry of 
joy and distress which came from the right and left. 

Mercandon instantly rushed, dagger iu hand, on CoconnaSi 
now bereft of his senses ; but at this moment the door of the 
H5i;el de Guise opened, and the old man, seeing swords and 

E artisans gleaming, tied, while the lady he had called '^ Madame 
L Buchesse/' her beauty tenible in the light of Uia flameSi 
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dazzling with diamonds and other gems, leaned half out of the 
window, in order to direct the newcomers, pointing her arm 
toward Coconnas. 

'' There ! there ! in front of me — a gentleman in a red 
doublet. There I — that is he — yes, that is he.'* 



CHAPTER X, 

DEATH, MASS, OR THE BASTILLE. 

Marouebitb, as we have said, had shut the door and re- 
turned to her chamber. But as she entered, panting, she saw 
Gillonne, who, terror-struck, was leaning against the door of 
the closet, staring at the traces of blood on the bed, the furni- 
ture, and the carpet. 

" Ah ! madame ! " she cried when she saw the queen. " Oh ! 
madarae I tell me, is he dead ? " 

" Silence ! " said Marguerite in that tone of voice which 
gives some indication of ^e importance of the command. 

Gillonne was silent. 

Marguerite then took from her purse a tiny gilded key, 
opened the closet door, and showed the young man to the ser- 
vant. La Mole had succeeded in getting to his feet and making 
his way to the window. A small poniard, such as women at that 
time were in the habit of carrying, was at hand, and when he 
heard the door opening he had seized it. 

" Fear nothing, sir," said Marguerite ; " for, on my soul, you 
are in safety ! " 

La Mole sank on his knees. 

" Oh, madame," he cried, " you are more than a queen — you 
are a goddess ! " 

" Do not agitate yourself, sir," said Marguerite, « your blood 
is still flowing. Oh, look, Gillonne, how pale he is — let us 
see where you are wounded." 

" Madame," said La Mole, trying to fix on certain parts of 
his body the pain which pervaded his whole frame, " I think I 
have a dagger-thrust in my shoulder, another in my chest, — 
the other wounds are not worth bothering about" 

" We will see," said Marguerite. " Gillonne, bring me my 
balsam casket." 
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Gilloane obejed^ and re turned holding in one hand a casket, 
and in the other a silver-gilt ewer and some fine Hcilland linen. 

" Help me to lift him, Gillonne," said Queen Marguerite ; 
" for in attempting to get up the poor gentleman has lost all 
liis strength.- ' 

** Butj madame/* said La Mole, ** I am wholly confused. 
Indeed^ I cannot allow " — 

" But, sir, you will let us do for jou, I think/' said 
Marguerite. *^ Wheu we may save you, it would be a crime to 
let you die/- 

'* Oh ! " cried La Mole, " I would rather die than see you, 
the queen, stain your hands with blood as unworthy as mine. 
Ohj never, never ! ■* 

And he drew hack respectfully* 

*' Your blood, sir," replied Gillonne, with a smile, ** has 
already stained her majesty's bed and chamber. '^ 

Marguerite folded her mantle over her cambric peignoir, all 
bespattered with small red spots. Tills movementj so expres- 
sive of feminine modesty, caused La Mole to remember that he 
had held in his arms and preBsed to his heart this beautiful, 
tx; loved queen, and at the recollection a fugitive glow of color 
i?^me into his pallid cheeks, 

'* Madame/* stammered La Mole, '* can you not leave me to 
the care of the surgeon ? " 

" Of a Catholic surgeon, perhaps,*' said the queen, with au 
exprasaion which La Mole understood and which made liim 
shudder. " Do you not know,"' continued the queen in a voice 
and with a smile of incomparable sweetness, '' that we daugh- 
ters of France are trained to know the qualities of herbs and 
to make balsams ? for our duty as women and as queens has 
always been to soften pain. Therefore we are equal to the 
l»est surgeons in the world ; so our flatterers say I Has not 
my reputation in this regard come to your ears? Comei 
Oillonue, let us to work ! *' 

La Mole again endeavored %o resist ; he repeateil that he 
would rather die than occasion the queen labor which, though 
begnn in pity, might end in disgust ; but this eKertion com- 
pletely exhausted his strength, and falling back, he faltitad a 
second time. 

Marguerite, then seizing the poniard which he had dropjied, 
quickly cut the lace of hi.n doublet; while GiUonue, with 
another blade^ ripped opeu the sleeves. 
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Next Gillonne, with a cloth dipped in fresh water, stanched 
the blood which escaped from his shoulder and breast, and 
Marguerite, with a silver needle with a round point, probed 
the wounds with all the delicacy and skill that Maitre 
Ambroise Par^ could have displayed in such a case. 

"A dangerous but not mortal wound, acerrimum humeri 
vulnusy non autem lethale/^ murmured the lovely and learned 
lady-surgeon ; " hand me the salve, Gillonne, and get the lint 
ready." 

Meantime Gillonne, to whom the queen had just given this 
new order, had already dried and perfumed the young man's 
chest and arms, which were like an antique model, as well as 
his shoulders, which fell gracefully back ; his neck shaded by 
thick, curling locks, and which seemed rather to belong to a 
statue of Parian marble than the mangled frame of a dying 
man. 

" Poor young man ! " whispered Gillonne, looking not so much 
at her work as at the object of it. 

" Is he not handsome ? " said Marguerite, with royal frank- 
ness. 

'^ Yes, madame ; but it seems to me that instead of leaving 
him lying there on the floor, we should lift him on this couch 
against which he is leaning." 

" Yes," said Marguerite, " you are right." 

And the two women, bending over, uniting their strength, 
raised La Mole, and laid him on a kind of great sofa in front 
of the window, which they opened in order to give them fresh 
air. 

This movement aroused La Mole, who drew a long sigh, and 
opening his eyes, began to experience that indescribable sensa- 
tion of well-being which comes to a wounded man when on 
his return to consciousness he finds coolness instead of burn- 
ing heat, and the perfumes of balsams instead of the nauseat- 
ing odor of blood. 

He muttered some disconnected words, to which Marguerite 
replied with a smile, placing her finger on her lips. 

At this moment several raps on the door were heard. 

" Some one knocks at the secret passage," said Marguerite. 

" Who can be coming, madame ? " asked Gillonne, in a panic. 

" I will go and see who it is," said Marguerite ; " remain 
here, and do not leave him for a single instant." 

Marguerite went into the chamber^ and closing the doaet 
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door, opened that of the passage which led to the King's and 
queen mother^s apartments. 

" Madame de Sauve I '' she exclaimed, suddenly drawing 
back with an e%pressioB which resembled hatred, if not terror, 
so true it is that a woman oever forgives another for taking 
from her even a man whom ahe doea not love, — " Madame de 
Sauve I " 

« Yes, your majesty ! ^' she replied, clasping her hands. 

*' You here, madame ? " exclaimed Marguerite, more and 
mure surprised^ while at the same time her voice grew more 
and more imperative. 

Charlotte fell on her knees, 

" Madame,*' she said, ** pardon me 1 I know how gnilty I am 
toward you ; but if you knew — ilie fault is not wholly mine; 
an express command of the queen mother ^' — 

*'Kise!^' said Marguerite, "and as I do not suppose you 
have come with the intention of justifying yourself to me, tell 
me wby you have come at all*" 

" I have Gome, madame," said Charlotte, still on her knees, 
and with a look of wild alarm, " I came to ask you if ha wer^ 
nother©?** 

" Here ! who ? ^ — of whom are you speaking, madame ? for I 
really do not understand/- 

" Of the king I " 

*• Of the king ? What, do you follow him to my apartments ? 
Tou know very well that he never comes here." 

** Ah, madame \ '^ continued the Baronne de Saove, without 
replying to these attacks, or even seeming to comprehend them, 
'* ah, would to Heaven he were here I " 

« And why so ? ** 

*'Eh, m^n Dim! ma«iame, because they are murdering 
the Huguenots, and the King of Navarre is the chief of the 
Hugueuots/' 

** Oh 1 *' cried Marguerite, seizing Madame de Sauve by tlie 
hand, and compelling her to rise ; ^^ ah ! I had forgotten ; Uis 
Bides, I did uot think a king coiild run the same dangers as 
other mem" 

" More, madame, — a thousand times more \ '^ cried Charlotte. 

*^ In fact, Madame de Lorraine had warned me \ I had begged 
him not to leave the Louvre, Has he done so ? " 

-' No, nOp madamcj he is in the Louvre \ but if he is not 
here" — 
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« He is not here I '' 

" Oh ! " cried Madame de Sauve, with an outburst of agony, 
*^ then he is a dead man, for the queen mother has sworn his 
. destruction ! " 

" His destruction ! ah," said Marguerite, " you terrify me — 
impossible ! " 

"Madame," replied Madame de Sauve, with that energy 
which passion alone can give, " I tell you that no one knows 
where the King of Navarre is." 

" And where is the queen mother ? " 

" The queen mother sent me to find Monsieur de Guise and 
Monsieur de Tavannes, who were in her oratory, and then 
dismissed me. Then — pardon me, madame — I went to my 
room and waited as usuaJ." 

" For my husband, I suppose." 

" He did not come, madame. Then I sought for him every- 
where and asked every one for him. One soldier told me he 
thought he had seen him in the midst of the guards who ac- 
companied him, with his sword drawn in his hand, some time 
before the massacre began, and the massacre has begun an 
hour ago." 

" Thanks, madame," said Marguerite ; " and although per- 
haps the sentiment which impels you is an additional offence 
toward me, — yet, again, I thank you I " 

" Oh, forgive me, madame ! " she said, " and I will return to 
my apartments stronger for your pardon, for I dare not follow 
you, even at a distance." 

Marguerite extended her hand to her. 

" I will go to Queen Catharine," she said. " Eeturn to your 
room. The King of Navarre is under my protection ; I have 
promised him my alliance and I will be faithful to my 
promise." 

" But suppose you cannot obtain access to the queen mother, 
madame ? " 

" Then I will go to my brother Charles, and I will speak to 
him." 

" Go, madame, go," said Charlotte, leaving Marguerite room 
to pass, " and may Gk)d guide your majesty I " 

Marguerite darted down the corridor, but when she reached 
the end of it she turned to make sure that Madame de Sauve 
was not lingering behind. Madame de Sauve was following 
her. 
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Th# Queen of Kavarre saw her go upstairH to her own apart- 
meotp and then she herself went toward the queen^s chamber. 

All was changed here. Instead of the crowd of eager eour- 
tiere, who usually opened their ranks before the queen and 
respectfully ealnted her, Marguerite met only guards with red 
partisans and garments stained with blood, or gentlemen in 
torn cloaks j — their faees blat^kened with powder, bearing 
orders and despatches^ — some going in, oUiers going out, and 
all this movement back and forth made a great and terrible 
confusion in the galleries. 

Marguerite, however^ went boldly on until she reai^hed the 
queen mother's antechamber. But this room was guarded by 
a donbie file of soldiers, who allowed only those who had a 
certain eonntersign to enter. Marguerite in vain tried to pasa 
this living barrier; several times she saw the door open and 
shut* and each time she saw Catharine, her youth restored by 
action, as alert as if she were only twenty years of age, writ- 
ing, receiving letters, opening them, addressing a word to one, 
a smile to another ; and those on whom she smiled most gra- 
ciously were those who were the most covered with dost and 
blood. 

Amid this vast tumult which reigned in the Louvre and 
filled it with frightful clamors, could be heard the rattling of 
musketry more and more insistently repeated, 

** I shall never get to her," said Slarguerita to herself after 
the had made three ineffectual attempts to pass the halberdiers. 
« Rather than waste my time here, I must go and tind my 
brother." 

At thia moment M* d© Guise passed ; he had just informed 
the queen of the murder of the admirai, and wag returning 
to the butchei^. 

*' Oh, Henry ! " oried Marguerite, '* where is the King of 
Navarre ? " 

The duke looked at her with a smile of astonishment, bowed^ 
and without any reply passed out with his guards. 

Marguerite ran to a captain who was on the point of leaving 
the Louvre and wae engaged in having his men's arquebuses 
loaded. 

" The King of Navarre ! " she exclaimed ; <• air, where Is 
the King of Navarre ? " 

'^ I do not know, madame," replied the captain^ ** 1 do not 
belong to his majesty's guards/' 
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" Ah, my dear R^n^," said the queen, recognizing Catharine's 
perfumer, " is that you ? — you have just left my mother. Do 
you know what has become of my husband ? " 

" His majesty the King of Navarre is no friend of mine, 
madame, you ought to remember that. It is even said," he 
added, with a contraction of his features more like a grimace 
than a smile, "it is even said that he ventures to accuse me 
of having been the accomplice, with Madame Catharine, in 
poisoning his mother." 

" No, no ! " cried Marguerite, " my good K^n^, do not be- 
lieve that ! " 

*^ Oh, it is of little consequence, madame ! " said the per- 
fumer; "neither the King of Navarre nor his party is any 
longer to be feared!" 

And he turned his back on Marguerite. 

"Ah, Monsieur de Tavannes!" cried Marguerite, "one 
word, I beseech you ! " 

Tavannes, who was going by, stopped. 

" Where is Henry of Navarre ? " 

" Faith," he replied, in a loud voice, " I believe he is some- 
where in the city with the Messieurs d' Alenqon and de Cond^." 

And then he added, in a tone so low that the queen alone 
could hear : 

"Your majesty, if you would see him, — to be in whose 
place I would give my life, — go to the king's armory." 

" Thanks, Tavannes, thanks ! " said Marguerite, who, of 
all that Tavannes had said, had heard only the chief direction ; 
" thank you, I will go there." 

And she went on her way, murmuring : 

" Oh, after all I promised him — after the way in which he 
behaved to me when that ingrate, Henry de Guise, was con- 
cealed in the closet — I cannot let him perish ! " 

And she knocked at the door of the King's apartments ; but 
they were encompassed within by two companies of guards. 

" No one is admitted to the King," said the officer, coming 
forward. 

" But I " — said Marguerite. 

" The order is general." 

" I, the Queen of Navarre ! — I, his sister I " 

" My orders admit of no exception, madame ; I pray you to 
pardon me." 

And the officer closed the door. 
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** Oh, he is lost ! *^ exclaimed Marguerite, alarmed at the 
sight of all those sinister faces, which even if thej did not 
breathe vengeance, expressed sternness of purpose* '* Yes, 
yes ! 1 comprehend all* I have been used as a bait. I am the 
snare which has entrapped the Huguenots j but I will enter, if 
I am killed in the attempt ! ** 

And Marguerite ran like a mad creature through the 
corridors and galleries^ when suddenly^ as she passed by a 
smaU door, she heard a sweet song, almost melancholy, so 
monotonous it was. It was a CalvLnistic paalnxy sung by a 
trembling voice in the next room. 

** My brother the king's nurse — the good Madelon — she is 
there I " exclaimed Marguerite. " God of the Christiaiis, aid 
me now ! ■ * 

^d, full of hope. Marguerite knocked at the little door. 

Soon after the counsel which Marguerite had eonveyed to 
him, after his conversation with Rene^ and after leaving the 
queeu mothers chamber, in spite of the efforts of tlie poor 
little PhcEbe, — who like a good genius tried to detain him, — 
Henry of Navarre had met several Catholic gentlemen, who, 
under a pretext of doing him honor, had escorted him to his 
apartments, where a score of Huguenots awaited him, who had 
rallied round the young prince, and, having once rallied, would 
not leave him — so strongly, for some hoars, had the presenti- 
ment of that fatal night weighed on the Louvre. They had 
remained there, without any one attempting to disturb them. 
At last, at the first stroke of the bell of Sain^Germain rAuxer- 
rois, which resounded through all hearts like a funeral knell, 
Tavannes entered, and, in the midst of a death-liko silence, 
aDBOuneed that King Charles IX. desired to speak to Henry. 

It was useless to attempt resistance, and no one thought of 
it They heard the ceilings, galleries, and corridors creaking 
beneath the feet of the assembled soldiers, who were in the 
eourt-yards, as well as in the apartments, to the number of two 
thousand. Henry, after having taken leave of his friends, 
whom he was never again to see, followed Tavannes, who led 
Iiim to a small gallery next the Xing^s apartments, where he 
lL*ft htm alone, unarmed, and a prey to mistrust. 

The King of Kavarre counted here alone, minute by minute, 
two mortal hours; listening, with increasing alann, to the 
sound of the tocsin and the discharge of firearms; seeing 
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through a small window, by the light of the flames and flam* 
beaux, the refugees and their assassins pass; understanding 
nothing of these shrieks of murder, these cries of distress, — 
not even suspecting, in spite of his knowledge of Charles IX., 
the queen mother, and tiie Due de Guise, the horrible drama 
at this moment enacting. 

Henry had not physical courage, but he had better than that 
— he had moral fortitude. Though he feared danger, yet he 
smiled at it and faced it ; but it was danger in the field of 
battle — danger in the open air — danger in the eyes of all, 
and attended by the noisy harmony of trumpets and the loud 
and vibrating beat of drums ; but now he was weaponless, 
alone, locked in, shut up in a semi-darkness where he could 
scarcely see the enemy that might glide toward him, and the 
weapon that might be raised to strike him. 

These two hours were, perhaps, the most agonizing of his 
life. 

In the hottest of the tumult, and as Henry was beginning to 
understand that, in all probability, this was some organized 
massacre, a captain came to him, and conducted the prince 
along a corridor to the King's rooms. As they approached, the 
door opened and closed behind them as if by magic. The 
captain then led Henry to the King, who was in his armory. 

When they entered, the King was seated in a great arm- 
chair, his two hands placed on the two arms of the seat, and 
his head falling on his chest. At the noise made by their 
entrance Charles looked up, and Henry observed the perspi- 
ration dropping from his brow like large beads. 

" Good evening, Harry," said the young King, roughly. " La 
Chastre, leave us." 

The captain obeyed. 

A gloomy silence ensued. Henry looked around him with 
uneasiness, and saw that he was alone with the King. 

Charles IX. suddenly arose. 

" Par la vwrdieu / " said he, passing his hands through his 
light brown hair, and wiping his brow at the same time, "you 
are glad to be with me, are you not, Harry ? " 

"Certainly, sire," replied the King of Navarre, "I am 
always happy to be with your Majesty." 

" Happier than if you were down there, eh ? " continued 
Charles, following his own thoughts rather than replying to 
Henry's compliment. 
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** I do not imderstandf sire/* replied Henry* 

** Look out| then, and you will soon understand." 

And with a quick movement Charles stepped or rathei 
sprang to the window, and di-awing with him his brother-in- 
law, who became more and more terrorist ricken, he pointed 
to him the horrible outlines of the assassins^ who, on the deck 
of a boat, were cutting the throats or drowning the rictims 
brought them at every monienl 

** In the name of HeaveD/' cried Henry, "what la going on 
to-night?'* 

" To-night, sir,'* replied Charles IX, " they are ridding me 
of all the Huguenots. Look yonder, over the H5t;el de Bour- 
boni at the smoke and flames ; they are the smoke and fiames 
of the admiraFs house, which is on fire. Do you see that 
body« which these good Catholics are drawing on a tom 
mattress ? It is the corpse of the admiral's son-in*law — the 
carcass of your friend, Teligny." 

** What means this ? " cried the King of Navarre, seeking 
Tainly by his side for the liilt of his dagger, and trembling 
equally with shame and auger ; for he felt that he was at the 
same time laughed at and threatened. 

" It means/* cried Charles IX,, becoming suddenly furious, 
and tiirniii*T frightfully pale, " it means that I will no longer 
hare any liuguenots about me. Do you hear me, Henry ? — 
Am I King ? Am I master ?*' 

•* But, your Majesty " — 

** My Majesty kills and massacres at this moment all that 
is not Catholic i it is my pleasure. Are you a Catholic ? " 
exclaimed C^harles, whose auger was rising higher and higher, 
like an awful tide. 

** Sire," replied Heniy, '* do you remember your own words> 
* What matters the religion of those who serve me well * ? '* 

** Ha I ha I ha ! " cried Charles, bursting into a ferociouB 
laugh ; "you ask me if I remember my worda, Henry ! * Ferha 
v^tantf^ m my sinter Margot says; and had not all those" — 
and he pointed t« the city with his finger — ** served me well, 
ahu? Were they not bnu-e in battle, wise in council, deeply 
devotad ? They were all useful subjeeta — but they were 
Huguenots, and I want none but Catholies.'^ 

Henry remained silent. 

*' Do you understand roe now, Harry ? " asked Charleg , 

" I ondentand, sirt/ ' 
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"Well?" 

" Well, sire, I do not see why the King of Navarre should 
not do what so many gentlemen and poor folk have done. For 
if they all die, poor unfortunates, it is because the same terms 
have been proposed to them which your Majesty proposes to 
me, and they have refused, as I refuse.'' 

Charles seized the young prince's arm, and fixed on Hinn a 
look the vacancy of which suddenly changed into a fierce and 
savage scowl. 

" What ! " he said, " do you believe that I have taken the 
trouble to offer the mass to those whose throats we are cutting 
yonder ? " 

" Sire," said Henry, disengaging his arm, " will you not die 
in the religion of your fathers ? " 

" Yes, par la mordieu ! and you ? " 

" Well, sire, I will do the same ! " replied Henry. 

Charles uttered a roar of rage and, with trembling hand, 
seized his arquebuse, which lay on the table. 

Henry, who stood leaning against the tapestry, with the 
perspiration on his brow, and nevertheless, owing to his 
presence of mind, calm to all appearance, followed every move- 
ment of the terrible king with the greedy stupefaction of a 
bird fascinated by a serpent. 

Charles cocked his arquebuse, and stamping with blind r^e 
cried, as he dazzled Henry's eyes with the polished barrel of 
the deadly gun: 

" Will you accept the mass ? " 

Henry remained mute. 

Charles IX. shook the vaults of the Louvre with the most 
terrible oath that ever issued from the lips of man, and grew 
even more livid than before. 

'< Death, mass, or the Bastille ! " he cried, taking aim at the 
King of Navarre. 

" Oh, sire ! " exclaimed Henry, " will you kill me — me, your 
brother ? " 

Henry thus, by his incomparable cleverness, which was one 
of the strongest faculties of his organization, evaded the 
answer which Charles IX. expected, for undoubtedly had his 
reply been in the negative Henry had been a dead man. 

As immediately after the climax of rage, reaction begins, 
Charles IX. did not repeat the question he had addressed to 
the Prince of Navarre ; and after a moment's hesitation, dur- 
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ing which he uttered a hoarse kind of growl, he went back to 
the open windoWj and aimed at a man who was rimning along 
the qua J in front. 

" I must kill some one \ ^^ cried Charles IX,, ghastly as a 
corpse, his eyes suffused with blood ; and firing as he spoke^ 
he struck the man who was running. 

Henry uttered a groan. 

Then, animated by a frightful ardor ^ Charles loaded and 
fired his arquebuse without cessatioUi uttering cries of joy 
every time his aim was successfuL 

** It is all over with me !'' said the King of Kavarre to him- 
self ; " when be sees no one else to kill, he will kill me ! " 

**W©11," said a voice behind the princea, suddenly, **is it 
done?'' 

It was Catharine de Medici a, who had entered miobserred 
just as the King was firing his last shot* 

"No, thousand thunders of hell! '* said the King, throwing 
his arquebuse across the room. "No, the obstinate blockhead 
— he will not consent f '* 

Catharine made no reply. She turned her eyes slowly where 
Henry stood as motionless as one of the figures of the tapestry 
against which he was leaning. She tlien gave a glance at thd 
King, which seemed to say : 

** Then why he is alive ? '' 

"He is alive, he is alive I ^' murmured Charles IX, who per- 
fectly understood the glance, and replied to it without hesita* 
tioHp — " he is alive — because he is my relative/' 

Catharine smiled. 

Henry saw the smile, and realized that his straggle was to be 
with Catharine, 

'* Madame," he said to her, '* the whole thing comes from 
yon, I see very well, and my brother-in-law Charles is not to 
blame. You laid the plan for drawing me into a snare. You 
made your daughter the bait which wa^ to destroy us all. You 
sf^parated me from my wife that she might not see me killed 
before her eyes " — 

** Yes, but that shall not be I '* cried another voice, breathless 
and impassioned, which Henry instantly recognized and which 
made Charles start with surprise and Catharine with rage. 

** Marguerite I " exclaimed Henty. 

« Margot I *' said Charles IX, 

^ My daughter I " muttered Catharine. 
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" Sire," said Marguerite to Henry, " your last words were an 
accusation against me, and you were both right and wrong, — 
right, for I am the means by which they attempted to destroy 
you; wrong, for I did not know that you were going to your 
destruction. I, sire, owe my own life to chance — to my 
mother's f orgetfulness, perhaps ; but as soon as I learned your 
danger I remembered my duty, and a wife's duty is to share 
her husband's fortunes. If you are exiled, sire, I will follow 
you into exile ; if you are put into prison I will be your fellow- 
captive ; if they kUl you, I will also die." 

And she offered her husband her hand, which he eagerly 
seized, if not with love, at least with gratitude. 

« Oh, my poor Margot I " said Charles, '' you had much 
better bid him become a Catholic ! " 

** Sire," replied Marguerite, with that lofty dignity which 
was so natural to her, <^for your own sake do not ask any 
prince of your house to commit a cowardly act." 

Catharine darted a significant glance at Charles. 

" Brother," cried Marguerite, who equally well with Charles 
IX. understood Catharine's ominous pantomime, << my brother, 
remember I you made him my husband I " 

Charles IX., at bay between Catharine's commanding eyes 
and Marguerite's supplicating look, as if between the two 
opposing principles of good and evil, stood for an instant un- 
decided ; at last Ormazd won the day. 

" In truth," said he, whispering in Catharine's ear, " Margot 
is right, and Harry is my brother-in-law." 

" Yes," replied Catharine in a similar whisper in her son's 
ear, " yes — but supposing he were not ? " . 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE HAWTHORN OP THE CEMETERY OP THE INNOCENTS. 

As soon as Marguerite reached her own apartments she 
tried in vain to divine the words which Catharine de Mddicis 
had whispered to Charles IX., and which had cut short the 
terrible council of life and death which was taking place. 

She spent a part of the morning in attending to La Mole, 
and the rest in trying to guess the enigma, wMch her mind 
could not discover. 
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The King of Navarre remaloed a prisoner in the Louvre, 
the persecution of the Huguenota went on hotter than ever. 
The terrible night was followed by a day of masgacre still 
more horrible, No longer the bells rang the tocsin, but Te 
Dminuiy and the echoes of these joyous not.e3, resounding amid 
fire and slaughter, were perhaps even more lugubrious in sun- 
light than had been the last night's knell sounding in dark- 
ness. This was not all. A strange thing had happened : a 
hawthorn -tree J which had blossomed in the springy and which; 
as usual J had lost its odorous flowers in the month of June, 
had blossomed again during the night, and the Catholics, who 
saw a miracle in this event, spread the report of the miracle 
far and wide, thus making God their accomplice ; and with 
eross and banners they marched iJi a procession to the Ceme- 
tery of the Innocents^ where this hawthorn-tree was blooming. 

This method of acquiescence which Heaven seemed to show 
in tl^e massacres redoubled the ardor of the assassins, and 
while every street, every squai-e, every alley-way of the city 
continued to present a scene of desolation, the Louvre had 
become the common tomb for all Protestants who bad been 
shut up there when the signal was given. The King of Ka- 
Tarr©, the Prince de Condd, and La Mole were the only sur- 
vivors, 

Assured as to La Mole, whose wounds, as she had declared 
the evening before, were severe but not dangerous. Margue- 
rite's mind was now occupied with one single idea: that was 
to save her husband's life, which was still threatened No 
doubt the fir^t sentiment which actuated the wife was one of 
generous pity for a man for whom, as the B^arnais himself 
had saidi she had sworn, if not love, at least alliance; but 
there was, beside, another sentiment not so pure, which had 
penetrated the queen's heart 

Marguerite was ambitious, and had foreseen almost the cer- 
tainty of royalty in her marriage with Henry d© Bourbon, 
Kavarre, though beset on one side by the kings of France and 
on the other by the kings of Spain, who strip by strip had ab- 
sorbed half of its territory, might become a real kingdom with 
the French Huguenots for subjects^ if only Henry de Bourbon 
ihould fulfil the hopes which the courage shown by him on the 
infrequent occasions vonchs&fad him of drawing his sword had 
aroused 

Kar^erite, with her keen, lofty intellect, foresaw and reck- 
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oned on all this. So if she lost Henry she lost not only a 
husband, but a throne. 

As she was absorbed in these reflections she heard some one 
knocking at the door of the secret corridor. She started, 
for only three persons came by that door, — the King, the 
queen mother, and the Due d'Alenqon. She opened the closet 
door, made a gesture of silence to Gillonne and La Mole, and 
then went to let her visitor in. 

It was the Due d'Alen^n. 

The young prince had not been seen since the night before. 
For a moment, Marguerite had conceived the idea of asking his 
intercession for the King of Navarre, but a terrible idea re- 
strained her. The marriage had taken place against his 
wishes. Francois detested Henry, and had evinced his neu- 
trality toward the B^amais only because he was convinced 
that Henry and his wife had remained strangers to each other. 
A mark of interest shown by Marguerite in her husband 
might thrust one of the three threatening poniards into his 
heart instead of turning it aside. Marguerite, therefore, on 
perceiving the young prince, shuddered more than she had 
shuddered at seeing the King or even the queen mother. 
Nevertheless no one could have told by his appearance that 
anything unusual was taking place either in the city or at the 
Louvre. He was dressed with his usual elegance. His clothes 
and linen breathed of those perfumes which Charles IX. de- 
spised, but of which the Due d'Anjou and he made continual 
use. 

A practised eye like Marguerite's, however, could detect 
the fact that in spite of his rather unusual pallor and in spite 
of a slight trembling in his hands — delicate hands, as care- 
fully treated as a lady's — he felt a deep sense of joy in the 
bottom of his heart. His entrance was in no wise different 
from usual. He went to his sister to kiss her, but Marguerite, 
instead of offering him her cheek, as she would have done 
had it been King Charles or the Due d'Anjou, made a courtesy 
and allowed him to kiss her forehead. 

The Due d'AleuQon sighed and touched his bloodless lips to 
her brow. 

Then taking a seat he began to tell his sister the sanguinary 
news of the night, the admiral's lingering and terrible death, 
T^ligny's instantaneous death caused by a bullet. He took 
his time and emphasized all the bloody details of that night. 
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with that love of blood characteristic of himself and his two 
brothers ; Marguerite allowed him to tell his story. 

** You did UQ% come to tell di© this only, brother ? '* she then 
asked. 

The Doc d- Alenqon smiled. 

** You have Bomethi ng else to aay to me ? '* 

** NOj" replied the duke ; ** I am waiting.'' 

•'Waiting! for what?-' 

*' Have you not t.old me, dearest Marguerite,'* said the duke, 
drawing his armchair close up to his sister^Sj ** that your 
marriage with the ICing of Kavarre was contracted against 
your wishes ? " 

*^ Yes, no doubt. I did not know the Prince of B^m when 
he was proposed to me as a husband/^ 

'^ And after you came to know him^ did you not tell me that 
you felt no love for him ? *' 

" I told you so \ it is true." 

" Was it not your opinion that this marriage would make 
you unhappy ? " 

*' My dear Francois/' said Marguerite^ <^ when a marriage is 
not the height of happiness it Is almost always the depth of 
wretchedDess/' 

« Well, then, my dear Marguerite, as I said to you, — I am 
waiting/** 

" But what are you waiting for ? " 

« For you to display your joy I " 

"What have I to be joyful for ? '' 

** The unexpected chance which offers itself for you to re- 
sume your liberty/* 

" My liberty ? " replied Marguerite, who was determined to 
oompel the priuca to express his whole thought 

** Yes ; your liberty ! You will now be separated from the 
King of Navarre." 

** Separated ! " said Marguerite, fastening her eyes on the 
young prince. 

The Due d^AleuQon tried to endure his sister^s look, hut his 
eyes soon avoided hers with etnbarrassment 

" Beparate^l I ^^ repeated Marguerit© ; ** let ua talk this over, 
brother, for I should like to understand all you mean, and how 
you propose to separate us/' 

** Why/' murmured the duke, " Henry is a Huguenot" 
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<< No doubt ; but he made no secret of his religion, and that 
was known when we were married." 

<'Yes; but since jour marriage, sister," asked the duke, 
involuntarily allowing a ray of joy to shine upon his face, 
" what has Henry been doing ? " 

" Why, you know better than any one, /ranqois, for he has 
spent his days almost constantly in your society, either hunt- 
ing or playing mall or tennis." 

"Yes, his days, no doubt," replied the duke; "his days — 
but his nights ? " 

Marguerite was silent ; it was now her turn to cast down her 
eyes. 

" His nights," persisted the Due d'Alenqon, " his nights ? " 

" Well ? " inquired Marguerite, feeling that it was requisite 
that she should say something in reply. 

" Well, he has been spending thorn with Madame de Sauye ! " 

« How do you know that ? " exclaimed Marguerite. 

" I know it because I have an interest in knowing it," replied 
the young prince, growing pale and picking the embroidery of 
his sleeves. 

Marguerite began to understand what Catharine had 
whispered to Charles, but pretended to remain in ignorance. 

" Why do you tell me this, brother ? " she replied, with a 
well-affected air of melancholy ; " was it to remind me that no 
one here loves me or takes my part, neither those whom nature 
gave me as protectors nor the man whom the Church gave me 
as my husband ? " 

"You are unjust," said the Due d'Alenqon, drawing his 
armchair still nearer to his sister, "I love you and protect 
you ! " 

" Brother," said Marguerite, looking at him sharply, " have 
you anything to say to me from the queen mother ? " 

" I ! you mistake, sister. I swear to you — what can make 
you think that ? " 

" What can make me think that ? — why, because you are 
breaking off the intimacy that binds you to my husband, be- 
cause you are abandoning the cause of the King of Navarre." 

"The cause of the King of Navarre!" replied the Due 
d'Alenqon, wholly at his wits' end. 

"Yes, certainly. Now look here, Franqois; let us speak 
frankly. You have come to an agreement a score of times ; 
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you cannot raiie yourself or even tiold your own except by 
mutual help. This alliance" — 

** Has DOW become im]Ait(sible, sister/' interrupted the Due 
d'Ai^n<jon, 

" And why so ? " 

** Because the King has designs on jour husband t Pardon 
me, when I said your husband j I erred; I meant Henry of 
Kavarre. Our mother has seen through the whole tJiing. 1 
entered into an alliance with the Huguenots because I believed 
the Huguenots were in favor; but now they are killing the 
Huguenots, and in another week there will not remain fifty in 
the whole kingdom. I gave my hand to the King of Navarre 
because ha was — your husband ; but now he is not your hui^ 
hand. What can you say to that — you who are not only the 
loveliest woman in Francej but have the dearest head in the 
kingdom ? *' 

u ^(VTiy, I have thia to &aj/' replied Marguerite. " I know 
QMS brother Charles ; I saw him yesterday in one of those fits 
gf frenzy, every one of which shortens his life ten years* 1 
hATd to say that unfortunately these attacks ai*e very frequent, 
and that thus, in all prubabilitj, our brother Charles has not 
very long to live ; and, finally^ I have to say that the King of 
I'oland has just diedj and the question of electing a prince of 
the house of France In his stead is much discussed ; and when 
droum stances are thus, it is not the moment to abandon allies 
who, in the moment of atru^g-le, might support us with the 
strength of a nation and the jwwer of a kingdom," 

" And you ! '* exclaimed the duke, " do you not act much 
more treasonably to me in preferring a foreigner to your own 
brother ? " 

*' Kxplain yourself, Francois ! In what have I acted trea- 
sonably to you?*' 

*' You yesterday begged the life of the King of Kavarre 
from King Charles,'^ 

** Well ? '' said Marguerite, with pretended innocence. 

The duke rose hastily, paced round the chamber twice or 
thrice with a bewildered air, then came back and took M&r* 
gnerite's hand. 

It was cold and unresponsive. 

** Good-by, sister ! ** he said at last. *' You will not unilei^ 
stand me J do not, thei^ore^ complain of whatever misfortunei 
may happen to you.** 
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Marguerite grew pale, but remained motionless in her place. 
She saw the Due d'Alenqon go away, without making any 
attempt to detain him ; but he had scarcely more than disap- 
peared down the corridor when he returned. 

" Listen, Marguerite," he said, " I had forgotten to tell you 
one thing ; that is, that by this time to-morrow the King of 
Navarre will be dead." 

Marguerite uttered a cry, for the idea that she was the 
instrument of assassination caused in her a terror she could not 
subdue. 

" And you will not prevent his death ? " she said ; " you will 
not save your best and most faithful ally ? " 

" Since yesterday the King of Navarre is no longer my ally." 

"Who is, pray?" 

" Monsieur de Guise. By destroying the Huguenots, Mon- 
sieur de Guise has become the king of the Catholics." 

" And does a son of Henry II. recognize a duke of Lorraine 
as his king ? " 

" You are in a bad frame of mind. Marguerite, and you do 
not understand anything." 

" I confess that I try in vain to read your thoughts." 

" Sister, you are of as good a house as the Princesse de Por- 
cian; De Guise is no more immortal than the King of 
Navarre. Now, then, Marguerite, suppose three things, three 
possibilities: first, suppose monsieur is chosen King of 
Poland ; the second, that you loved me as I love you ; well, I 
am King of France, and you are — queen of the Catholics." 

Marguerite hid her face in her hands, overwhelmed at the 
depth of the views of this youth, whom no one at court thought 
possessed of even common understanding. 

" But," she asked after a moment's silence, " I hope you are 
not jealous of Monsieur le Due de Guise as you were of the 
King of Navarre ! " 

"What is done is done," said the Due d'Alenqon, in a 
muffled voice, " and if I had to be jealous of the Due de Guise, 
well, then, I was ! " 

" There is only one thing that can prevent this capital plan 
from succeeding, brother." 

"And what is that?" 

" That I no longer love the Due de Guise.*' 

" And whom, pray, do you love ? " 

"No one." 
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The Duc^ d^Alen*jou looked at Marguerite with the a&tonish- 
ment of a maa who takes his turu in failing to utiderstand| 
and left the room, pressing his icy hand on his forehead j which 
at^hed to bursting. 

Marguerite reniaijied alone and thoughtful ; the situation 
was beginning to take a clear and definite shape before her 
eyes; the King had permitted Satut Eartholomew*s, Queen 
Catharine and the Due de Guise had put it into execution. 
The Due de Guise and the Due d'Alen^on were about tu join 
partnership so as to get the greatest possible advantage. The 
death of the King of Navatre would be a natural result of this 
great catastrophe. With the King of Kavarre out of the way, 
his kingdom would be sei^d upon, Marguerite would be left a 
throneleas, impotent widow with no other prospect before her 
than a nunnery, where she would not even have the sad con- 
solation of weeping for a consort who had never been her 
husband. 

8he was still in the same position when Queen Catharine 
sent to ask if she would not like to go with her and the whole 
court on a pious visitation to the hawthorn of the Cemetery 
of the Innocents. Marguerite's first impulse was to refuse to 
take part in this cavalcatle. But the thought that this exeui-- 
eion might possibly give her a chance to learu something new 
about the King of Navarre's fate decided her to go* So she 
sent word that if they would have a palfrey ready for her she 
would willingly go with their majesties. 

Fii'e minutes later a page came to ask if she was ready to 
go dowBj for the procession was preparing to starL 

Marguerite warned Gilloime by a gesture to look after the 
wounded man and so went downstairs* 

The King, the queen mother, Tavannes, and the principal 
Catholics were already mounted. Marguerite cast a rapid 
glance over the group, which was comi>osed of about a score of 
pemotis ; the King of Navarre was not of the party, 

Madame de Sauva was thert^. Marguerite exchanged a 
glance with her, and was conviaeed that her husband's mistress 
had something to tell her. 

They rode down the Rue de VAstruce and entered into the 
Rue Saint Honor^. As the popuhice caught sight of the King, 
Queen Catharine, and the principal Catholics they flocked 
together and followed the procession like a rising tide, and 
shoutfl rent the aii< 
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^ riveleRoif* 

" Vive la Messe.^ 

" Death to the Huguenots I ^ 

These acclamations were accompanied by the waving of 
ensanguined swords and smoking arquebuses, which showed 
the part each had taken in the awful work just accomplished. 

When they reached the top of the Rue des Prouvelles they 
met some men who were dragging a headless carcass. It was 
the admiral's. The men were going to hang it by the feet at 
Montfaucon. 

They entered the Cemetery des Saints Innocents by the gate 
facing the Rue des Chaps, now known as the Rue des D^har- 
geurs ; the clergy, notified in advance of the visit of the King 
and Uie queen mother, were waiting for their majesties to 
make them speeches. 

Madame de Sauve took advantage of a moment when Catha- 
rine was listening to one of the discourses to approach the 
Queen of Navarre, and beg leave to kiss her hand. Mar- 
guerite extended her arm toward her, and Madame de Sauve, 
as she kissed the queen's hand, slipped a tiny roll of paper up 
her sleeve. 

Madame de Sauve drew back quickly and with clever dis- 
simulation ; yet Catharine perceived it, and turned round 
just as the maid of honor was kissing Marguerite's hand. 

The two women saw her glance, which penetrated them 
like a flash of lightning, but both remained unmoved; only 
Madame de Sauve left Marguerite and resumed her place 
near Catharine. 

When Catharine had finished replying to the address which 
had just been made to her she smiled and beckoned the Queen 
of Navarre to go to her. 

" Eh, my daughter," said the queen mother, in her Italian 
patois, " so you are on intimate terms with Madame de Sauve, 
are you ? " 

Marguerite smiled in turn, and gave to her lovely counte- 
nance the bitterest expression she could, and replied : 

" Yes, mother ; the serpent came to bite my hand ! " 

" Aha ! " replied Catharine, with a smile ; " you are jealous, 
I think I " 

" You are mistaken, madame," replied Marguerite ; " I am 
no more jealous of the King of Navarre than the King of Na- 
varre is in love with me, but I know how to distinguish my 
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faa!Mid8 from my enemies. I like tliOBe that like me, and 
dflleit those that hate me. Otherwisej madamej should I \m 
your daughter ? " 

Catbariue smiled bo as to make Marguerite undeFstand that 
if §he had had any suspiciou it had Tauished. 

Moreover^ at that instant the arrival of other pilgrims 
attracted the attention of the august throng. 

The Ehic de Guise came with a troop of gentleiiien all warm 
Btill from recent carnage. They escorted a richly decorated 
litter, which stopped in front of the King. 

" The Duchesae de Kevers I " cried Charles IX., *' Ah \ let 
that lovely robust Catholic come and receive our compliments* 
Why, they tell me, cousin, that from your own window you have 
been hunting Huguenots^ and that you killed one with a stone/' 

The Duehesae de Severs blushed exceedingly red, 

" Sire," she said in a low tone, and kneeling before the 
King, " on the contrary, it was a wounded Catholic whom I had 
the good fortune to rescue/* 

" Good — good, my cousin ! there are two ways of serving 
me : one is by exterminating my enemies, the other is by rescu* 
log my friends. One does what one can, and I am certain 
that if you could ha%'e done more you would ! '* 

While this was going on, the populace, seeing the harmony 
existing between the house of Lorraine and Chaiies IX*, 
shouted exultantly : 

** Fiaele Rat/'* 

« Viuele Daa de Guise/" 

- Vim la Me»i4 / " 

** Bo you return to the Louvre with us, Henriette ? '* in- 
quired the queen mother of the lovely duchess* 

Marguerite touched her friend on the elbow, and sbe^ under* 
fitanding the sign, replied : 

«K0, madame, unless your majesty desire it; for I have 
baamess in the city with her majesty the Queen of Navarre," 

*« And what are you going to do together ? *' inquired Cath 
arine. 

*' To see some very rare and curious Greek books found at 
in old Protestant pastor's, and which have been taken to the 
Tower of Saint Jacques la Boucherie," replied Margiierita 

*' You would do much lietter to see the last Hugnenotd flung 
into the Seine from the top of tlm Pont des Meuniers," said 
Charlae IX, f <*that is the x^lace for aU good Frenchmen." 
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"We will go, if it be your Majesty's desire," replied the 
Duchesse de Nevers. 

Catharine cast a look of distrust on the two young women. 
Marguerite, on the watch, remarked it, and turning round 
uneasily, looked about her. 

This assumed or real anxiety did not escape Catharine. 

" What are you looking for ? " 

" I am seeking — I do not see '' — she replied. 

" Whom are you seeking ? Who is it you fail to see ? '^ 

" La Sauve,'' said Marguerite ; " can she have returned to 
the Louvre?" 

" Did I not say you were jealous ? " said Catharine, in her 
daughter's ear. "Oh, bestiaf Come, come, Henriette," she 
added, shrugging her shoulders, " begone, and take the Queen 
of Navarre with you." 

Marguei-ite pretended to be still looking about her; then, 
turning to her friend, she said in a whisper; 

" Ts^e me away quickly ; I have something of the greatest 
importance to say to you." 

The duchess courtesied to the King and queen mother, and 
then, bowing low before the Queen of Navarre : 

" Will your majesty deign to come into my litter ? " 

"Willingly, only you will have to take me back to the 
Louvre." 

" My litter, like my servants and myself, are at your 
majesty's orders." 

Queen Marguerite entered the litter, while Catharine and 
her gentlemen returned to the Louvre just as they had come. 
But during the route it was observed that the queen mother 
kept talking to the King, pointing several times to Madame 
de Sauve, and at each time the King laughed — as Charles IX. 
laughed ; that is, with a laugh more sinister than a threat. 

As soon as Marguerite felt the litter in motion, and had no 
longer to fear Catharine's searching eyes, she quickly drew 
from her sleeve Madame de Sauve's note and rea4 as follows : 

" / have received orders to send to-night to the King of 
Navarre two keys ; one is that of the room in which he is shut 
up, and the other is the key of my chamber ; when once he has 
reached my apartment, I am enjoined to keep him there until 
six o^clock in the 'morning, 

" Let your majesty rejlect — let your majesty decide. Let 
your majesty esteem my life as nothing J^ 
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** There is now no doubt,' ' murmured Marj^uerite, " and the 
poor woman is the tool of which they wish to make use to 
d^troj us all. But we will see if the Queen Margot^ as my 
brother Charles calls me, is so easily to be made a nan of," 

" Tell me, whom is the letter from ? " asked the Duchess e de 
Nevers, 

" Ah, duchess^ I have so many things to say to you ! " 
replied Marguerite, tearing the note into a thousand bits. 



CHAPTER XIL 



MXTTVAIj cokfidencks. 

" Ajcd, first, where are we going ? ^' asked Marguerite ; " not 
to the Pont des Meuniers, I suppose, — I ha\re seen enough 
slaughter since yesterday, my poor Henriette,- ' 

" I have taken the liberty to conduct your majesty '■ — 

'* First and foremost, my majesty requests you to forget my 
majesty — you were taking me " — 

*^ To the Hotel de (ruise, tmless you decide otherwise." 

<* No, no, let us go there, Henrietta ; the Due de Guise is not 
there, your husband is not there." 

" Oh, no," cried the duchess, her bright emerald eyes spark- 
ling with joy ; " no, neither my husband, nor my brother-in- 
law, uor any one else, I am free — free as air, free as a bird, 
~ free, my i|ueen I Bo you understand the happiness there is 
in that word? I go, I come, I command- Ah, poor queen, 
you are not free — and so you sigh/* 

" You ^o^ you come, you command. Is that all ? Is that 
all the use of liberty ? You are happy with only freedom as 
an excuse ! " 

** Your majes^ promised to tell me a secret/* 

** Again * your tnajesty ' I I shall be angry soon, Henriette, 
Have you forgottt^n our agreement ? " 

^sKajyour respei^tful servant in pubHo — ^in private, your 
madcap confidante, is it not so, madame ? Is it not so. 
Marguerite ? " 

*« Yes, yes," said the queen, smiling* 

« No family rivalry, no treachery in love ; everything faiTt 
open, and aboveboard ! Au offensive and defensive aiUancei 
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for the sole purpose of finding and, if we can^ catching on the 
fly, that ephemeral thing called happiness." 

'< Just so, duchess. Let us again seal the compact with a 
kiss." 

And the two beautiful women, the one so pale, so full of 
melancholy, the other so roseate, so fair, so animated, joined 
their lips as they had united their thoughts. 

« Tell me, what is there new ? " asked the duchess, giving 
Marguerite an eager, inquisitive look. 

"Is n't everything new since day before yesterday ? " 

" Oh, I am speaking of love, not of politics. When we are 
as old as dame Catharine we will take part in politics ; but we 
are only twenty, my pretty queen, and so let us talk about 
something else. Let me see ! can it be that you are really 
married ? " 

" To whom ? " asked Marguerite, laughing. 

" Ah ! you reassure me, truly ! " 

" Well, Henriette, that which reassures you, alarms me. 
Duchess, I must be married." 

« When ? " 

" To-morrow." 

" Oh, poor little friend ! and is it necessary ? '* 

" Absolutely." 

" Mordi / as an acquaintance of mine says, this is very 
sad." 

"And so you know some one who says mordi?" asked 
Marguerite, with a smile. 

« Yes." 

" And who is this some one ? " 

" You keep asking me questions when I am talking to you. 
Finish and I will begin." 

" In two words, it is this : The King of Navarre is in love, 
and not with me ; I am not in love, but I do not want him, yet 
we must both of us change, or seem to change, between now 
and to-morrow." 

" Well, then, you change, and be very sure he will do the 
same." 

" That is quite impossible, for I am less than ever inclined 
to change." 

" Only with respect to your husband, I hope." 

" Henriette, I have a scruple," 

" A scruple ! about what ? " 
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**A f^ligioufl one. Do you make any difference between 
HngQenotfi and Catholics ? ^' 

"la politiea?" 

« Yes," 

« Of mnvse:^ 

"And In love?" 

** My dear girl, we women are auch heathens that we admit 
every kind of sect, and recognise many gods,^^ 

** la one, eh ? " 

'^ Ye5," replied the duchess, her eyes sparkling ; " he who is 
called Mras^ Cupido^ Affior, He who has a quiver on his back, 
wings on his shoulders, and a tiUet over hiB eyes. Mordi^ 
vive la devotion J " 

** You have a peculiar method of praying ; yon throw stones 
on the heads of Huguenots " 

" Let us do OUT duty and lot people talk, Ali, Mai'guerite I 
how the finest ideas, the noblest actions, are spoilt in passing 
through the mouths of the vulgar ! '^ 

** The vulgar ! — wliy, it was my brother Charles who con- 
gratnlaied you on your exploits, wasu-fc it ? '■ 

" Your brother Charles is a mighty hunter blowiug the horn 
all day, and that makes him very thin. 1 reject his compli- 
ments; besides, I gave him his answer — ^ did n't yon hear what 
I said ?^^ 

** Ko ; you spoke so low*" 

** So much the better. 1 shaJl have more news to tell you* 
Kow, then, finish your story* Marguerite.*' 

<* I was going to say — to say *' — 

"Well?" 

**I was going to say," continued the queen, laughing, '* if 
the stone my brother spoke of be a fact, 1 should resi§t/* 

"Ah ! " cried Henriettej ** so you have chosen a Huguenot, 
have you ? Wellj to reassure your conscience, 1 promise you 
that I will choose one myself on the first opportunity •" 

'* Ah, so you have chosen a Catholic, have you ? *' 

" Mordi/^' replied the duchess. 

« I see, I see." 

*' And what is this Huguenot of yours ? " 

*' I did not choose him, The young man Is nothing and 
probably never will be anything to me.'* 

** Btit what sort is he ? You can tell me that ; you know 
how curioas I am about these matters.'* 
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"A poor young fellow, beautiful as Benvenuto Cellini's 
Nisus, — and he came and took refuge in my room." 

" Oho ! — of course without any suggestion on your part ? *' 

" Poor fellow ! Do not laugh so, Henriette ; at this very 
moment he is between life and death." 

" He is ill, is he ? " 

" He is grievously wounded." 

'^ A wounded Huguenot is very disagreeable, especially in 
these times; and what have you done with this wounded 
Huguenot, who is not and never will be anything to you ? " 

*' He is in my closet ; I am concealing him and I want to 
save him." 

" He is handsome ! he is young ! he is wounded. You hide 
him in your closet ; you want to save him. This Huguenot of 
yours will be very ungrateful if he is not too grateful." 

<< I am afraid he is already — much more so than I could 
wish." 

" And this poor young man interests you ? " 

"From motives of humanity — that's all." 

" Ah, humanity I my poor queen, that is the very virtue 
that is the ruin of all of us women." 

" Yes ; and you understand : as the King, the Due d'Alen- 
qon, my mother, even my husband, may at any moment enter 
my room " — 

" You want me to hide your little Huguenot as long as he is 
ill, on condition I send him back to you when he is cured ? " 

" Scoffer ! " said Marguerite, " no ! I do not lay my plans so far 
in advance ; but if you could conceal the poor fellow, — if you 
could preserve the life I have saved, — I confess I should be 
most grateful. You are free at the H6tel de Guise ; you have 
neither brother-in-law nor husband to spy on you or constrain 
you ; besides, behind your room there is a closet like mine 
into which no one is entitled to enter ; so lend me your closet 
for my Huguenot, and when he is cured open the cage and let 
the bird fly away." 

"There is only one difficulty, my dear queen: the cage is 
already occupied." 

" What, have you also saved somebody ? " 

" That is exactly what I answered your brother with." 

" Ah, I understand ! that 's why you spoke so low that I 
could not hear you." 

" Listen, Marguerite : it is an admirable story — is no less 
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poetical and romantic than yours. After I had left jou six of 
iny guardg, I returixed with the rest U* the Hotel d© Guise, 
and I was watching them pillage and burn a housa separated 
frQiD my brother's palace only by the Rne des Quatre Fils, 
wlien I heard the voices of men b wearing and of women cry- 
ing, I went out on the balcony and the first thing I saw was 
a sword flashing so brilliantly that it seemed to light up the 
whole icene, I was filled with admimtion for this fiery sword. 
I am fond of fin© things^ you know f Then naturally enough I 
tried to distinguish the arm wielding it and then the body to 
which the arm belonged. Amid i^woid-thrusts and shouts 1 at 
laat made out the man and I saw — a hero, an Ajax Tel em on. 
I heard a voice — the voice of a Stentor* My enthusiasm 
awoke — I stood there panting, trembling at every blow aimed 
at him^ at evety thrust be parried! Tliat was a quarter 
hour of emotion such as I had never before experiencedj my 
queen ; and never believed was possible to experience. So 
there I was panting, holding my breath, trembling, and voice- 
kssa^ when all of a sudden my hero disappeared.'* 

** How ? '* 

" Struck down by a stone an old woman threw at him. Then, 
like Cyrus, I found my voice^ and screamed, ^ Help I help I' 
my guards went out, lifted him up, and bore him to the room 
which you want for your protigi.^^ 

"Alae, my dear Henriette, I can better understand this 
story because it is so nearly my own.'* 

*' With this difference, queen , that as I am serving my King 
and my religion, I hav© no reason to send MonBieur Annibal de 
Coconnas away.'' 

*'His name is Annibal de Coconntisr^ aaid Marguerite, 
langhing, 

»« A terrible name, is it not ? Well^ he who bears it is 
worthy of it. What a ehaxnpion he is, by Heaven ! and how h© 
made the blood flow ! Put on your maskj my queen, for wo 
are now at the palace.*' 

" Why put on my mask ? '' 

** Because I wish to show you my hero." 

*' Is he handsome ? " 

^* He seemed magnificent to me during the conflict To be 
sure^ it was at night and he was lighted up by the fiamea. 
This morning by daylight I confess he seemed to me to have 
lost a Uttle," 
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<< So then my protigi is rejected at the Hdtel de Guise. 1 
am sorry for it, for that is the last place where they would 
look for a Huguenot.'' 

<< Oh, no, your Huguenot shall come ; I will have him 
brought this evening : one shall sleep in the right-hand comer 
of the closet and the other in the left." 

<<But when they recognize each other as Protestant and 
Catholic they will fight." 

<' Oh, there is no danger. Monsieur de Coconnas has had a 
cut down the face that prevents him from seeing very well ; 
your Huguenot is wounded in the chest so that he can't move ; 
and, besides, you have only to tell him to be silent on the 
subject of religion, and all will go well." 

« So be it." 

'< It 's a bargain ; and now let us go in." 

" Thanks," said Marguerite, pressing her friend's hand. 

" Here, madame," said the duchess, " you are again < your 
majesty ; ' suffer me, then, to do the honors of the Hdtel de 
Guise fittingly for the Queen of Navarre." 

And the duchess, alighting from the litter, almost knelt on 
the ground in helping Marguerite to step down ; then pointing 
to the palace door guarded by two sentinels, arquebuse in hand, 
she followed the queen at a respectful distance, and this 
humble attitude she maintained as long as she was in sight. 

As soon as she reached her room, the duchess closed the 
door, and, calling to her waiting-woman, a thorough Sicilian, 
said to her in Italian, 

" Mica, how is Monsieur le Comte ? " 

" Better and better," replied she. 

"What is he doing?" 

" At this moment, madame, he is taking some refreshment." 

"It is always a good sign," said Marguerite, "when the 
appetite returns." 

" Ah, that is true. I forgot you were a pupil of Ambroise 
Par^. Leave us, Mica." 

" Why do you send her away ? " 

" That she may be on the watch." 

Mica left the room. 

"Now," said the duchess, "will you go in to see him, or 
shall I send for him here ? " 

" Neither the one nor the other. I wish to see him without 
his seeing me.'^ 
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" What matters it ? You hare your mask." 

'* He may recognize me by mj hair, my hands, a jewel." 

^ How cautious she is since she hi^ been married, my pratty 
^neeiil'' 

Marguerite smiled. 

''Well," continued the duchess, "I see only one way^" 

** What is that ? " 

" To look through the keyhole," 

*' Very well I take me to the door**' 

The duchess took Marguerite by the hand and led her to a 
door covered with tapestry j then bending one knee, she applied 
her eye to the keyhole. 

" Tis all right ; he is sitting at table, with his face turned 
toward us ; come ! " 

The queen took her friend's place, and looked through the 
keyhole ^ Coconnas« as the duchess had said, was sitting at a 
well^erred table, and, despite his wounds, iras doing ample 
justice to the good things before him, 

*' Ah, great heavens ! " cried Marguerite, starting back. 

*' What is the matter ? '* asked the duchess in amazement. 

*' Impossible ! — no ! — yea ! — on my soul, 't is the very 
man ! " 

«Wbo?'' 

*' Hush," said Marguerite, getting to her feet and seizing the 
duchess's hand j " 't is the man who pursued my Huguenot into 
my room, and stabbed him in my arms ! Oh, Henriette^ how 
fortunate he did not see me I '* 

** Well, then, you have seen him fighting j was he not h&nd* 
some?" 

*' I do not knoWf" said Marguerite, " for I was looking at 
the man he was pursuing/* 

« What is his name ? " 

** You will not mention it before the count ?" 

" Ko, I give you my promise ! *' 

" Lerac de la Mole/* 

" And what do you think of him now ?'* 

" Of Monsieur de la Mole ? " 

'*Ko, of Monsieur de Coconnas ?'* 

" Faith ! " said Marguerite, •' I confess I think ** — 

She stopped. 

*^ Come» come/* said the duchess, " I see you are angry with 
Mm fof having wounded your Huguenot" 
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" Why, 80 far/' said Marguerite^ laughing, '^ my Huguenot 
owes him nothing ; the slash he gave him under his eye " — 

^< They are quits, then, and we can reconcile them. Send 
me your wounded man.'* 

** Not now — by and by." 

" When ? " 

"When you have found yours another room." 

"Which?" 

Marguerite looked meaningly at her friend, who, after a 
moment's silence, laughed. 

" So be it," said the duchess ; " alliance firmer than ever." 

" Friendship ever sincere ! " 

" And the word, in case we need each other ? " 

" The triple name of your triple god, * Eros, Cupido, Amor.^ " 

And the two princesses separated after one more kiss, and 
pressing each other's hand for the twentieth time. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

HOW THEBE ARE KEYS WHICH OPEN DOORS THEY ARE NOT 

MEANT FOR. 

The Queen of Navarre on her return to the Louvre found 
Gillonne in great excitement. Madame de Sauve had been 
there in her absence. She had brought a key sent her by the 
queen mother. It was the key of the room in which Henry 
was confined. It was evident that the queen mother for some 
purpose of her own wished the B^rnais to spend that night in 
Madame de Sauve's apartment. 

Marguerite took the key and turned it over and over ; she 
made Gillonne repeat Madame de Sauve's every word, weighed 
them, letter by letter, in her mind, and at length thought she 
detected Catharine's plan. 

She took pen and ink, and wrote : 

<< Instead of going to Madame de Sauve tonight, come to 
the Queen of Navarre, 

*^ Marotterite.^^ 

She rolled up the paper, put it in the hollow of the key, 
and ordered Gillonne to slip the key under the king's door as 
soon as it was dark. 
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This first duty having been attended to^, Margiieiite thought 
of the wounded man, closed all the doors, entered the closet, 
and, to her great surprise^ found La Mole dressed in all his 
elothes, torn and blood*stained as thej were. 

On seeing her he strove to rise, but, still dizzy, could not 
stand, and fell back upon the sofa which had served for hia 
bed. 

** What 18 the matter, sir ? " asked Marguerite ; " and why do 
yon thus disobey your physician^s orders ? I recommended 
you rest, and instead of foUov^ing my advice you do just the 
contrary." 

** Oh, raadame," said Gillonne, " it is not my fault ; I have 
entreated Monsieur le Comte not to commit this folly, but he 
declared that nothing shall keep him any longer at the Louvre." 

" Leave the Louvre I '* said Marguerite, gazing witb astonish- 
ment at the young man, who cast down his eyes, " Why, it is 
impfMsible — you cannot walk ; you are pale and weak ; your 
knees tremble. Only a few hours ago the wound in your 
shoulder was still bleeding/' 

*' Madame,'' said the young man, ** as earnestly as I thanked 
your majesty for having given me shelter, as came^itly do I 
pray you now to suffer me to depart/* 

** I scarcely know what to call such a resolution," said Mar- 
gaerite : " it is worse than ingratitude,'' 

^M)h,"* cried La Mole, elas]>ing his hands, " think me not un- 
grateful; my gratitude will ceai^e only with my life.*- 

** It will not last long, then," said Marguerite, moved at these 
words, the sincerity of which it waa impossible to doubt ; ** for 
your wonnds will open, and you will die from loss of bloody or 
you will be recognized for a Huguenot and killed ere you 
have gone fifty yards in the street" 

"Nevertheless I must leave the Lonvre/' murmured La 
Mole. 

" Muflty'* returned Marguerite*, fixing her serene, inscrutable 
eyes upon him ; then turning rather pale she added, " ah^ 
yes; forgive me, sir, I understand; doubtless there is some 
one outside the Louvre who is anxiously waiting for you- You 
mre right, Monsieur de la Mote ; it is natural, and I under- 
stand it. Why didn't you say so at first? or rather^ why 
<lid n't I think of it myself ? It is duty in the exercise of hos- 
pitality to protect one^s guest's affections as well as to cure his 
wounds, and to care for the spirit just aa one cares for the body*" 
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'* Alas, madame," said La Mole, '< you are laboring under a 
strange mistake. I am well nigh alone in the world, and 
altogether so in Paris, where no one knows me. My assassin 
is the first man I have spoken to in this city ; your majesty 
the first woman who has spoken to me." 

" Then," said Marguerite, " why would you go ? " 

" Because," replied La Mole, " last night you got no rest, 
and to-night " — 

Marguerite blushed. 

" Gillonne," said she, " it is already evening and time to 
deliver that key." 

Gillonne smiled, and left the room. 

"But," continued Marguerite, "if you are alone in Paris^ 
without friends, what will you do ? " 

" Madame, I soon shall have friends enough, for while I was 
pursued I thought of my mother, who was a Catholic ; me- 
thought I saw her with a cross in her hand gliding before me 
toward the Louvre, and I vowed that if God should save my 
life I would embrace my mother's religion. Madame, God 
did more than save my life, he sent me one of his angels to 
make me love life." 

" But you cannot walk ; before you have gone a hundred 
steps you will faint away." 

" Madame, I have made the experiment in the closet, I 
walk slowly and painfully, it is true ; but let me get as far as 
the Place du Louvre ; once outside, let befall what will." 

Marguerite leaned her head on her hand and sank into deep 
thought. 

" And the King of Navarre," said she, significantly, " you 
no longer speak of him ? In changing your religion, have 
you also changed your desire to enter his service ? " 

" Madame," replied La Mole, growing pale, " you have just 
hit upon the actual reason of my departure. I know that the 
King of Navarre is exposed to the greatest danger, and that 
all your majesty's influence as a daughter of France will 
barely suffice to save his life." 

" What do you mean, sir," exclaimed Marguerite, " and what 
danger do you refer to ? " 

"Madame," replied La Mole, with some hesitation^ "one 
can hear everything from the closet where I am." 

" 'T is true," said Marguerite to herself j " Monsieur de Guise 
told me so before.'^ 
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" Wei V added she, aJoad, '^ what did jou hear ? ** 

''In the first place, the conversation between you? majeBty 
and your brother.** 

"With Franqois ?'* said Marguerite, chaaging color. 

" Yes, madame, with the Dae d' Alenqon ; and then after you 
went out I heard what Gillomie and Madame de Sauve said," 

** And these two conversations " — 

'* Yes, madam e ; married scarcely a week, you love your 
husband ; your huabaiKl will come, in his turn, la the same 
way that the Due d'Alen<jon and Madame deSauve came* He 
will confide his secretes to you. Well, theii^ I must not overbear 
them 5 I should be indiscreet — I cannot — I m\ist not — I will 
not be I '* 

By the tone in which La Mole uttered these last words, by 
the anxiety expressed in his voice, by the embarrassment 
shown in his eyes, Marguerite was enlightened as by a sudden 
revelation. 

** Aha ! '' said she, '' so yoo have heard everything that has 
been said in this room ? " 

" Yes, madame." 

These words were uttered in a sigh, 

" And you wish to depart to-night, this evening, to avoid 
hearing any more ? " 

** This moment, if it please your majesty to allow me to go." 

« Poor fellow ! " said Marguerite, with a strange aceeut of 
tender pily. 

Astonished by such a gentle reply when he was expecting 
a rather forcible outburst. La Mole timidly raised his head j 
his eyes met Marguerite's and were riveted as by a magnetic 
power on their clear and limpid depths. 

« So then you feel you cannot keep a secret, Monsieur de 
la Mole?'* said Marguerite in a soft voice as she stood lean- 
ing on the back of her chair, half hidden in the shatlow of a 
thick tapestry and enjoying the felicity of easily readiag his 
bmok and open soul while remaining impenetrable herself* 

*' Madame," said La Mole, *^l have a miserable dispositiou: 
I distrust myself, and the happiness of another gives me 
pain," 

'* Whose happiness? '* asked iLarguerite, smiling. " Ah, yes 
~ the King of Navarre's I l*oor Henty I " 

« You see,*' cried La Mole, passionately^ « he is happy/' 

"Happy?" 
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" Yes, for your majesty is sorry for him." 

Marguerite crumpled up the silk of her purse and smoothed 
out the golden fringe. 

" So then you decline to see the King of Navarre ? " said 
she ; " you have made up your mind ; you are decided ? " 

<< I fear I should be troublesome to his majesty just at the 
present time." 

" But the Due d'AleuQon, my brother ? '' 

"Oh, no, madame!'' cried La Mole, "the Due d'Alenqon 
even still less than the King of Navarre." 

"Why so?" asked Marguerite, so stirred that her voice 
trembled as she spoke. 

" Because, although I am already too bad a Huguenot to be 
a faithful servant of the King of Navarre, I am not a suffi- 
ciently good Catholic to be friends with the Due d' Alenqon and 
Monsieur de Guise." 

This time Marguerite cast down her eyes, for she felt the 
very depths of her heart stirred by what he said, and yet she 
could not have told whether his reply was meant to give her 
joy or pain. 

At this moment Gillonne came back. Marguerite asked her 
a question with a glance ; Gillonne's answer, also conveyed by 
her eyes, was in the affirmative. She had succeeded in getting 
the key to the King of Navarre. 

Marguerite turned her eyes toward La Mole, who stood 
before her, his head drooping on his breast, pale, like one 
suffering alike in mind and in body. 

" Monsieur de la Mole is proud," said she, " and I hesitate 
to make him a proposition he will doubtless reject." 

La Mole rose, took one step toward Marguerite, and was 
about to bow low before her to signify that he was at her 
service ; but an intense, keen, burning pang forced the tears 
from his eyes, and conscious that he was in danger of falling, 
he clutched a piece of tapestry and clung to it. 

" Don't you see, sir," cried Marguerite, springing to him and 
supporting him in her arms, "don't you see that you still 
need me ? " 

A scarcely perceptible movement passed over La Mole's lips. 

" Oh, yes ! " he whispered, " like the air I breathe, like tiie 
light I see ! " 

At this moment three knocks were heard at Marguerite's 
door. 
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** Do you hear, roadame ? '^ cried GillonDe^ alarmed. 

^^ Already ! '' eicclaimed Marguerite. 

" Shall I opeti ? " 

'* Wait I perhaps it is th© King of Kavarre," 

" Ohj madame ! '' cried La Mole, recalled to himself by thoM 
words, which the queen had spoken in such a low tone that 
she hoped Gillonne only had heard them, ** ou my knees I 
entreat you^ let me depart. Yes, dead or alive ! madame, have 
pity ou me I Oh ! you do not answer. I will tell you all, and 
then you wiJl drive me away, I hope/* 

'* Be silent^"* said Marguerite, who found au indescribable 
chanu in the young man's reproaches ; *' be sOent^' 

" Madame/' replied La Mole, who did not find that anger he 
expected in the to ice of the queen, *^ madam e, I tell you again, 
everything is audible in this closet. Oh, do not make me perish 
by tortures more cruel than the executioner could inflict " — 

** Silence ? silence 1 '■ said Marguerite* 

" Ohj madame, you are merciless ! you will not hear me, you 
will not understand me. Know, then, that I loTe you '* - — 

"Silence! I tell you," interrupted Marguerite^ pkcing on 
Ma mouth her warm, perfumed hand, which he seized between 
both of his and pressed eagerly to his lips. 

" But *' — he whispered, 

'' Be silent, child — who is this rebel that refuses to obey 
his queen ? ** 

Then darting out of the closet, she shut the door and stood 
leaning against the wall pressing her trembling hand to her 
hearty as if to control it. 

** Open, Gillonne." 

Gillonne left the room, and an instant after, the fine, intel- 
leetuali but rather anxious countenance of the King of Na^ 
T&rre appeared behind the tapestry. 

" You have sent for me, madame f '' 

'* Yes, sire. Your majesty recseived my tetter ? *' 

*' And not without some surprise, I confess," said Henry^ 
looking round with distrust, which, howeTet, almost instantly 
vanished from his mind. 

*' And not without some apprehension," added Margnorlte. 

*^ I confess it, madame I But still, surrounded as I am by 
deadly enemies, by friends still more dangerous, perhaps^ than 
my open foes, I recollected that one evening I had seen a noble 
generosl^ shining in your ©yes — ^*twas the night of our 
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marriage ; that one other evening I had seen the star of cour- 
age beining in them — 't was yesterday, the day fixed for my 
death." 

" Well, sire ? " said Marguerite, smiling, while Henry seemed 
striving to read her heart. 

"Well, madame," returned the king, "thinking of these 
things, I said to myself, as I read your letter bidding me come : 
* Without friends, for he is a disarmed prisoner, the King of 
Navarre has but one means of dying nobly, of dying a death 
that will be recorded in history. It is to die betrayed by his 
wife ; and I am come ' " — 

" Sire," replied Marguerite, " you will change your tone when 
you learn that all this is the work of a woman who loves you 

— and whom you love." 

Henry started back at these words, and his keen gray eyes 
under their black lashes were fixed on the queen with curiosity. 

" Oh, reassure yourself, sire," said the queen, smiling ; " I 
am not that person." 

" But, madame," said Henry, " you sent me this key, and 
this is your writing." 

" It is my writing, I confess ; the letter came from me, but 
the key is a different matter. Let it satisfy you to know that 
it has passed through the hands of four women before it 
i-eached you." 

" Of four women ? " exclaimed Henry in astonishment. 

" Yes," said Marguerite ; " Queen Catharine's, Madame de 
Sauve's, Gillonne's, and mine." 

Henry pondered over this enigma. 

" Now let us talk reasonably, sire," said !M irguerite, " and 
above all let us speak frankly. Common report has it that 
your majesty has consented to abjure. Is it true ? " 

" That report is mistaken ; I have not yet consented." 

" But your mind is made up ? " 

" That is to say, I am deliberating. When one is twenty 
and almost a king, ventre saint gris ! there are many things 
well worth a mass." 

" And among other things life, for instance ! " 

Henry could not repress a fleeting smile. 

" You do not tell me your whole thought," said Marguerite. 

" I have reservations for my allies, madame j and you know 
we are but allies as yet ; if indeed you were both my ally 

— and" — 
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" Faith ! yes, and mj wife '* — 

"What then?" 

** Why, then, it might be different^ and I perhaps might ne- 
BoWe to remain King of the Huguenots, as thej call me. But 
as it is, I must be eontent to live/* 

Marguerite looked at Henry in such a peculiar manner that it 
would have awakened Buspicion in a lead acute mind than hia. 

" And are yon quite sure of aucceediog even in that ? " she 
asked. 

** Why, almost ; but you know, in this world nothing is 
cerUin," 

" It is true/' replied Marguerite, ^' your majesty shows such 
moderation and professes such disinter estei&ess, that after 
having renounced your crown, after having renounced yonr 
religion, you will probably renounce your alliance with a 
daughter of France ; at least this Is hoped for/* 

These words bore a sigui^cance which sent a thrill through 
Henry's whole frame ; but instantaneously repressing the emo- 
tion, he said : 

*« Deign to recollect, madame^ that at this moment I am not 
my own master ; I shall therefore do what the King of France 
orders me. If 1 were consulted the least in the world on this 
question, affecting as it does my throne, my honor, and my 
life, rather than build my future on this forced marriage of 
ours, I should prefer to enter a monastery or turn gamekeeper*" 

This calm resignatiouj this renunciation of the world, 
alarmed Marguerite, She thought perhaps this rupture of the 
marriage had been agreed upon by Charles IX., Catharine^ and 
the King of Kavarre. Why should she not be taken aa a dupe 
or a victim ? Because she was sister of the one and daughter 
of the other ? Experience bad taught her that this relation* 
ahip gave her no ground on which to build Her security. 

So ambition was gnawing at this young womau^s, or rather 
this young queen^s heart, and she was too far above vulgar 
frailties to be drawn into any selfish meanness; in the case of 
every woman, however mediocre she may bo, when she love^ 
her love has none of these pett}* trials, for true love is also an 
ambition* 

" Your majesty/' said Marguerite^ with a sort of mocking 
diidain, ** has no confidence in the star that shines over the 
head of ev^ry king I " 
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" Ah," said Henry, " I vainly look for mine now, I cannot 
see it ; 't is hidden by the storm which now threatens me I " 

" And suppose a woman's breath were to dispel this tempest, 
and make the star reappear, brilliant as ever ? " 

"'T were difficult." 

" Do you deny the existence of this woman ? " 

" No, I deny her power." 

" You mean her will ? " 

" I said her power, and I repeat, her power. A woman is 
powerful only when love and interest are combined within her 
in equal degrees ; if either sentiment predominates, she is, like 
Achilles, vulnerable ; now as to this woman, if I mistake not, 
I cannot rely on her love." 

Marguerite made no reply. 

''Listen," said Henry; ''at the last stroke of the bell of 
Saint Germain I'Auxerrois you must have thought of regain- 
ing your liberty, sacrificed for the purpose of destroying my 
followers. My concern was to save my life: that was the 
most essential thing. We lose Navarre, indeed; but what is 
that compared with your being enabled to speak aloud in your 
room, which you dared not do when you had some one listei*- 
ing to you in yonder closet ? " 

Deeply absorbed as she was in her thoughts. Marguerite 
could not refrain from smiling. The king rose and prepared 
to seek his own apartment, for it was some time after ele«^en, 
and every one at the Louvre was, or seemed to be, asleep. 

Henry took three steps toward the door, then suddenly 
stopped as if for the first time recollecting the motive o^ his 
visit to the queen. 

"By the way, madame," said he, "had you not tome- 
thing to communicate to me ? or did you desire to give me an 
opportunity of thanking you for the reprieve which year brave 
presence in the King's armory brought me ? In truth it was just 
in time, madame ; I cannot deny it, you appeared like a god- 
dess of antiquity, in the nick of time to save my lift." 

" Unfortunate man ! " cried Marguerite, in a muffled voice, 
and seizing her husband's arm, " do you not see that nothing 
is saved, neither your liberty, your crown, nor your life? 
Infatuated madman I Poor madman! Did you, then, see 
nothing in my letter but a rendezvous ? Did you believe that 
Marguerite, indignant at your coldness, desired reparation ? " 
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** I confess^ madame^^- said Henry in astomahment, *' I con* 
feaa " — 

Marguerite ahmgged her ahouldera with an expression 
impossible to describe. 

At this inttant a strange sound was beard, like a sharp 
iusistent scratching at the secret door. 

Marguerite led the king toward the little door, 

" Listen/* said she. 

** The queen mother is leading her room/' said a trembling 
voice outside^ which Henry instantly recogni^sed as Madame 
de Saure's. 

<^ Where is she going?** asked Marguerite. 

"She is coming to your majesty/* 

And then the rustling of a silk gown, growing fainter, 
showed that Madame de Sauve was hastening rapidly away. 

^^ Oho ! ■ ^ exclaimed Henry. 

** I was sure of this/' said Marguerite. 

" And I," replied Henry, ** feared it, and this is t^e proof 
0f it" 

And half opening his black Telvefc doublet^ he showed the 
queen that be had beneath it a shirt of mail, and a long Milan 
poniard, wbich instantly glittered in his hand like a ^iper in 
the sun. 

" Aa if you needed weapon and cuirass here ! ^* cried Mar- 
guerite. ** Quick, quick, sire J conceal that dagger j ' t is the 
queen mother, inde^, but the queen mother only." 

« Yet " ~ 

" Silence I — I hear her." 

And putting her mouth close to Henry's ear, she whispered 
something wbich the joung king heard with attention mingled 
with astonishment. Then be hid himself behuid the curtains 
of tbe bed. 

Meantime, with the (Quickness of a panther, Marguerite 
sprang to the closet, where La Mole was waiting in a fever 
of excitement, opened the door, found the young man, and 
preying Im hand in the darkness — *^ Silence^*' said she, 
approaching her lips so near that he felt her warm and ba]my 
breath; " silence 1" 

Then returning to her chaniber, she tore off her head*dress, 
cut the laces of her dress with her poniard, and sprang in to bed. 

It was time — the key turned in the lotk* Catharine hud a 
key for every door in the Louvre. 
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"Who is there?'' cried Marguerite, as Catharine placed on 
guard at the door the four gentlemen by whom she was 
attended. 

And, as if frightened by this sudden intrusion into her 
chamber, Marguerite sprang out from behind the curtains of 
her bed in a white dressing-gown, and then recognizing 
Catharine, came to kiss her hand with such well-feigned sur- 
prise that the wily Florentine herself could not help being 
deceived by it. 



CHAPTER XrV. 

THE SECOND MABRIAGE NIGHT. 

The queen mother cast a marvellously rapid glance around 
her. The velvet slippers at the foot of the bed, Marguerite's 
clothes scattered over the chairs, the way she rubbed her eyes 
as if to drive away her sleepiness, all convinced Catharine 
that she had awakened her daughter. 

Then she smiled as a woman does when she has succeeded 
in her plans, and drawing up an easy chair, she said : 

" Let us sit down, Marguerite, and talk." 

** Madame, I am listening." 

"It is time," said Catharine, slowly shutting her eyes in 
the characteristic way of people who weigh each word or who 
deeply dissimulate, " it is time, my daughter, that you should 
know how ardently your brother and myself desire to see you 
happy." 

This exordium for one who knew Catharine was alarming. 

" What can she be about to say ? " thought Marguerite. 

" To be sure," continued La Florentine, " in giving you in 
marriage we fulfilled one of those acts of policy frequently 
required by important interests of those who govern ; but I 
must confess, my poor child, that we had no expectation that 
the indifference manifested by the King of Navarre for one so 
young, so lovely, and so fascinating as yourself would be so 
obstinate." 

Marguerite arose, and folding her robe de chambre around 
her, courtesied with ceremonious respect to her mother. 

" I have heard to-night only," continued Catharine, " other- 
wise I should have paid you an earlier visit, that your hus- 
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faiod is far from showing you those attentions you hav© & right 
to dftiiD, not merely aa a beautiful woman^ but as a prinueas 
of France.^' 

Marguerite sighed^ and Catharine, euoouragdd by tihia mute 
approval proceeded. 

** In factj that the King of Navarr© ia openly cohabiting one 
of nxy maids of honor who ia scaudalously smitten with him, 
that he acoms the love of the woman graciouBly given to him, 
is an insult to which we poor powerful ones of the earth cannot 
apply a remedy, and yet the meanest gentleman in our kingdom 
would avenge it by caUing out his son-in-law or having hiB 
ion do BoJ* 

Marguerite dropp^ her head. 

** For some time, my daughter," Catharine went on to say, 
*• I have seen by your reddened eyes, by yotir bitter sallieB 
agwAst La Sauve, that in spite of your efforts your heart must 
show ejctemal signs of its bleeding wound/' 

Marguerite trembled: a slight moTement bacl shaken the 
curtains ; but fortunately Catharine did not notice it* 

" This wound/* said she with affectionate sweetnesa re- 
doubled, "this wound, my daughter, a mother^s hand most 
cure. Those who with the intention of securing your happi* 
neas have brought about your marriage, and who in their 
anxie^ about you notice that every night Henry of Navarre 
goes to the wrong rooms ; those who cannot allow a kinglet like 
him to insult a womau of sueh beauty, of such high rank, and so 
worthy, by Bcomiug your person and neglecting his chances of 
posterity ; those who see that at the first favorable wind, this 
wild and insolent madcap will turn against our family and 
expel you from his house — I say have not they the right to 
secure your interests by entirely dividing them from his, so 
that your future may be better suited to yourself and your 
rank?*^ 

*^ And yet, madsme," replied Marguerite, ** in spite of these 
observations so replete with maternal love, and filling roe with 
joy and pridep I am bold enough to al^m to your majesty that 
the King of Navarre is my husband/* 

Catharine started with rage, and drawing eloier to Mar- 
guerite she said : 

" He, your husband ? Is it sufficient to make you husband 
and wife that the Church has pronounced its blessing ufH>u 
you ? And U the marriage consecration only in the words of 
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the priest ? He, your husband ? Ah, my daughter I if you 
were Madame de Sauve you might give me this reply. But 
wholly contrary of what we expected of him since you granted 
Henry of Navarre the honor of calling you his wife, he has 
given all your rights to another woman, and at this very in- 
stant even," said Catharine, raising her voice, — "this key 
opens the door of Madame de Sauve's apartment — come with 
me and you will see " — 

" Oh, not so loud, madame, not so loud, I beseech you ! " 
said Marguerite, " for not only are you mistaken, but" — 

^^Well?" 

" Well, you will awaken my husband ! " 

As she said these words Marguerite arose with a perfectly 
voluptuous grace, her white dress fluttering loosely around her, 
while the Isurge open sleeves displayed her bare and faultlessly 
modelled arm and truly royal hand, and taking a rose-colored 
taper she held it near the bed, and drawing back the curtain, 
and smiling significantly at her mother, pointed to the haughty 
profile, the black locks, and the parted lips of the King of 
Navarre, who, as he lay upon Uie disordered bed, seemed 
buried in profound repose. 

Pale, with haggard eyes, her body thrown back as if an abyss 
had opened at her feet, Catharine uttered not a cry, but a 
hoarse bellow. 

" You see, madame," said Marguerite, " you were misin- 
formed." 

Catharine looked first at Marguerite, then at Henry. In her 
active mind she combined Marguerite's smile with the picture 
of that pale and dewy brow, those eyes circled by dark-colored 
rings, and she bit her thin lips in silent fury. 

Marguerite allowed her mother for a moment to contemplate 
this picture, which affected her like the head of Medusa. Then 
she dropped the curtain and stepping on her tip-toes she came 
back to Catharine and sat down : 

" You were saying, madame?" — 

The Florentine for several seconds tried to fathom the young 
woman's naXvetd ; but as if her keen glance had become blunted 
on Marguerite's calmness, she exclaimed, "Nothing," and 
hastily left the room. 

As soon as the sound of her departing footsteps had died 
away down the long corridor, the bed-curtains opened a second 
time, and Henry, with sparkling eyes, trembling hand, and 
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paQtiQg breath; came out and knelt at Marguerite's feet j he was 
dressed only in his short^iothes and his coat of mail^ so that 
Margiierlte« seeing him in such an odd rig, could not help 
laughing even while she wm warmly shaking hands with him. 

*' Ahf madam© ! ah, Marguerite 1 ** he cried, '^ how shall I 
ever repay you ? • * 

And he covered her hand with kisses which gradually 
strayed higher up along her arm. 

*' Sire,*' said she, gently retreating, ** can you forget that a 
poor woman to whom you owe your life is mourn ini,^ and 
suffering on your account ? ll^Iadame de Sauve,*' added she, ia 
a lower tonej ** has forgotten her jealousy in sending you t^ 
me ; and to that sacrifice she may probably have to add her 
life, for you know better than any one how terrible is my 
mother's anger ! " 

Henry shuddered ; and, risiugr started to leave the room. 

** Upon second thoughts/* said Marguerite, with admirable 
coquetry f ** I have thought it all over itnd I see no cause for 
alarm. The key was given to you without any directions, and 
it will be supposed that you granted me the preference for 
to-night'' 

« And 80 I do, Marguerite ! Consent but to forget " — 

** Hot so loud, sirc^ not so loud I ** replied the queen, era* 
ploying the aanie words she had a few minutes before used to 
her mother ; '* any one in the adjoining closet can hear you* 
And as I am not yet qaite free, I will ask you to speak in a 
lower tone.** 

" Oho 1 *' said Henry, half smiling, half gloomily, " that 'a 
true ! 1 was forgetting that I am probably not the one destined 
to play the end of this interesting scene f This closet " — 

<^ Let me beg of your majesty to enter there/* said Marguer- 
ite ; ^ for I am desirous of having the honor of presenting to 
you A worthy gentleman, wounded during the massacre while 
making his way to the Louvre to apprise your majesty of tha 
danger with which you were threatened.'* 

The queen went toward the door, and Henry followed her. 
BhB opened it, and the king was thunderstruck at beholding 
a man in this cabinet, fated to reveal such continued surjirisea. 

But La Jlole was still more surprised at thus unexpectedly 
Mding himself in the presence of Henry of JTaviirre. Tha 
result was that the king cast an ironical glance on Marguenl«| 
who bore it without flinching. 
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" Sire," said she, « I am in dread lest tliis gentleman may 
be murdered even here, in my very chamber ; he is devoted to 
your majesty's service, and for that reason I commend him to 
your royal protection." 

" Sire," continued the young man, " I am the Comte Lerac 
de la Mole, whom your majesty was expecting ; I was recom- 
mended to you by that poor Monsieur de T^ligny, who was 
killed by my side." 

"Aha!" replied Henry; "you are right, sir. The queen 
gave me his letter ; but have you not also a letter from the 
governor of Languedoc ? " 

" Yes, sire, and I was recommended to deliver it to your 
majesty as soon as I arrived." 

" Why did you not do so ? " 

"Sire, I hastened to the Louvre last evening, but your 
majesty was too much occupied to give me audience." 

" True ! " answered the king ; " but I should think you 
might have sent the letter to me ? " 

" I had orders from Monsieur d'Auriac to give it to no one 
else but your majesty, since it contained, he said, information 
80 important that he feared to entrust it to any ordinary 
messenger." 

"The contents are, indeed, of a serious nature," said the 
king, when he had received and read the letter ; " advising my 
instant withdrawal from the court of France, and retirement 
to B^am. M. d'Auriac, although a Catholic, was always a 
stanch friend of mine; and it is possible that, acting as 
governor of a province, he got scent of what was in the wind 
here. Ventre saint gris ! monsieur ! why was not this letter 
given to me three days ago, instead of now ? " 

" Because, as I before assured your majesty, that using all 
the speed and diligence in my power, it was wholly impossible 
to arrive before yesterday." 

" That is very unfortunate, very unfortunate, " murmured 
the king; "we should then have been in security, either at 
Rochelle or in some broad plain surrounded by two or three 
thousand trusty horsemen." 

" Sire, what is done is done," said Marguerite, in a low voice, 
" and instead of wasting your time complaining over the past 
you must do the best possible with the future." 

" If you were in my place, madame," replied Henry, with 
his questioning look, " you would still have hope, would you ? " 
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*< Certainly I sboiiM ; I should consider myself as playitig a 
game of three points, of which I had loat only the Hrst.'* 

** Ah, madame/' whispered Henry, '' if I dared but hope that 
yon would go partners with me in the game " — 

** If I had intended to side with your adversaries/' replied 
Marguerite, ** I should scarcely hare delayed so long.'* 

^^ True \ ^' replied Henry, '^ and I am imgratef ul i and aa you 
say, the past may still be repaired.** 

"Alas I sire," said La Mole, ** T wish ^rour majesty every 
kind of good fortune ; but now the admiral is no more.'* 

Over Henry's face passed tliat sly, peasant-like smile, which 
was not understood at court until after he became King of 
France* 

'' But, madame," satd the king, attentively observing La 
Mole, " this gentleman cannot remain here without causuig 
you considerable inconvenience, and being himself subject to 
very unpleasant surprises. What will you do with him ? " 

'* Could we not remove him from the Louvre ? ■ ' asked 
Marguerite, ^^ for I entirely agree with you I " 

-at wiU be difficult" 

'^ Then oould not Monsieur de la Mole Bnd aecommodation 
in your majesty^ s apartments ? ^' 

** Alas, madame I you speak as if I were still King of the 
Huguenots, and had subjects to command. You are aware 
that I am half converted to the Catholic faith and have no 
people at alL" 

Any one but Marguerite would have promptly answered: 
** He is a Catholic." 

But the queen wished Heni^ himself to ask her to do the 
very thing she was desirous of effecting ; while La IVlole, per^ 
ceiving his pnitactreas^s caution and not knowing where to set 
foot on the slippery groimd of such a dangerous court as that 
of France, remained perfectly silent 

'* But what is this the governor says in his letter ? " said 
Henry, agaiu casting his eyes over the missive be held in his 
hand. ** He states that your mother was a Catholic^ and from 
that circumstance originates the interest he felt in you." 

« And what were you telling me. Monsieur le Comte,'* said 
Marguente, ^* reapecting a vow you had formed to change your 
religion ? I oonfesa my recollection on the subject is some- 
what confused. Have the gc»Qdnees to assist me, M. de la 
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Mole. Did not your conversation refer to something of the 
nature the king appears to desire ? " 

" Alas ! madame, what I did say was so coldly received by 
your majesty that I did not dare " — 

" Simply because it in no way concerned me," answered 
Marguerite. " But explain yourself to the king — explain ! " 

" Well, what was the vow ? '* asked the king. 

" Sire," said La Mole, " when pursued by assassins, myself 
unarmed, and almost expiring from my two wounds, I fancied 
I beheld my mother's spirit holding a cross in her hands and 
guiding me to the Louvre. Then I vowed that if my life were 
preserved I would adopt the religion of my mother, who had 
been permitted to leave her grave to direct me to a place of 
safety during that horrible night. Heaven conducted me 
here, sire. I find myself here under the protection of a 
princess of France and of the King of Navarre ; my life was 
miraculously saved, therefore I must fulfil my vow. I am 
ready to become a Catholic." 

Henry frowned. Sceptic that he was, he could well under- 
stand a change of religion from motives of interest, but he 
distrusted abjuration through faith. 

" The king does not want to take charge of my proUgiy^ 
thought Marguerite. 

La Mole still remained mute and awkward between the two 
opposing wills. He felt, without being able to define why, that 
he was in a ridiculous position. Marguerite's womanly tact 
came to his relief. 

" Sire," said she, " we forget that the poor wounded gentle- 
man has need of repose. I myself am half asleep. Ah, see ! " 

La Mole did indeed turn pale ; but it was at Marguerite's 
last words, which he had interpreted according to his own 
ideas. 

" Well, madame," answered Henry, " nothing can be simpler. 
Can we not leave Monsieur de la Mole to take his repose." 

The young man fixed a supplicating look on Marguerite, and, 
in spite of the presence of the two majesties, sunk upon a chair, 
overcome with fatigue and pain. 

Marguerite understood all the love in his look, all the de- 
spair in his weakness. 

" Sire," said she, " your majesty is bound to confer on this 
young man, who imperilled his life for his king, since he re- 
ceived his wounds while coming hither to inform you of the 
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admirars death and T^lignj'i, — ^ jour majesty is bomiid, I re- 
l^eat, to cuofer on liim an honor for which h% will be grateful 
all his life long/' 

** What is it^ madame ? '' asked Heary, ^* Oommand me, I 
am r^ady.'* 

»^ Monsieur de la Mole mnat sleep to-night at your majesty's 
feetj while yon, sire, can sleep on this couch. With the per- 
mission of my august spouse," added Marguerito, srailingj ** I 
will summon Gillonne and return to }>dd, for I assure you I 
am not the least wearied of us three." 

Henry had shrewd sense and a qtiiok perception of things ; 
friends and enemies subsequently found fault with him for 
possessing too much of both. He fully admitted that she who 
thus baniahed him from the niiptial bed was well justified in 
so doing by the indifference he had himself manifested toward 
her ; and then^ too^ she had just repaid this indifference by 
saving his life j he therefore allowed no aelf-lov© to dictate his 
answer. 

*' Madame," said he, " if Monsieur do la Mole were able to 
come to ray quarters I would give him my own bed** 

** Yes," replied Marguerite, " but yOur quarters just at tho 
present time would not be safe for either of you^ and prudence 
dictates that youi- majesty should remain here until morning/' 

Then without awaiting the king's reply she anmmoned Gil- 
lonne, and bade her prepare the necessary cushions for the 
king, and to arrange a bed at the king's feet for La Mole^ who 
appeared ao happy and contented with the honor that one 
would have sworn he no longer felt his wonnib. 

Then Margnerite, courtesing low to the king, passed into 
her chamber, the door of which was well fnmished with bolts, 
and threw herself on the bed. 

''On© thing is certain," said Marguerite to hr^rself, '* to- 
morrow Monsienr de la Mole must have a protector at the 
Louvre; and he who, to-ojghti sees and hears nothing, may 
change his mind to-morrow/^ 

Then she called Gillontie, who was waitiiig to receive her 
last orders. 

Gillonne came to her. 

** Gillonne," aaid she in a whisper, *^you must contrive to 
bring my brother the Due d'Alenqon here to-morrow moming 
before eight o'clock." 

It was just itrikmg two at the Louvre. 
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La Mole for a few moments talked on political subjects with 
the king, who gradually grew drowsy and was soon snoring. 

La Mole might have slept as well as the king, but Mar- 
guerite was not asleep ; she kept turning from side to side in 
her bed, and the noise she made disturbed the young man's 
ideas and sleep. 

" He is very young," murmured Marguerite in her wakeful 
mood, "he is very timid; perhaps — but we must see — per- 
haps it will be ridiculous. Yet he has handsome eyes — and 
a good figure, and he is very charming ; but if he should not 
turn out to be brave ! — He ran away ! — He is renouncing his 
faith ! It is too bad — the dream began well. However, let 
things take their course and entrust them to that madcap 
Henriette's triple god." 

And toward daybreak Marguerite fell asleep, murmuring : 

" Eroiy Cupido, Amor," 



CHAPTER XV. 

WHAT WOMAN WTULS, GOD WILLS. 

Mabouerite was not mistaken : the wrath distilled in the 
depths of Catharine's heart at sight of this comedy, the intrigue 
of which she followed without being in any way able to change 
its denouement, required a victim. So instead of going directly 
to her own room the queen mother proceeded to that of her 
lady in waiting. 

Madame de Sauve was in expectation of two visits — one 
she hoped to receive from Henry, and the other she feared 
was in store for her from the queen mother. As she lay in her 
bed only partially undressed, while Dariole kept watch in the 
antechamber, she heard a key turn in the lock, and then 
slowly approaching footsteps which would have seemed heavy 
if they had not been deadened by thick rugs. She did not 
recognize Henry's light, eager step ; she suspected that Dariole 
was prevented from coming to warn her, and so leaning on her 
elbow she waited with eye and ear alert. The portiere was 
lifted and the trembling young woman saw Catharine de 
M^dicis appear. 

Catharine seemed calm; but Madame de Sauve, accus- 
tomed for two years to study her, well knew what dark designs, 
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ftud possibly cruel v@ngeanc€, might be concealed beoeatb tiiat 
apparent calm. 

At sight of Catharine^ Macla ma de Sauvewas about to spring 
from her bed, but Catharine si^ed to her to stay where ©he 
was ; and poor Charlotte was fixed to the spot, inwardly en* 
deavoriog to coUeet all the forces of her soiil to endure the 
storm which was silently gathering, 

** Did you convey the key to the King of Navarre ? '' in- 
quired Catharine, without the tone of her voice betraying any 
ohauge^ and yet as she spoke her lip a grew paler and paler- 

*' I didj madame," answered Charlotte, in a voice which she 
rainly tried to make as firm and assured a^ Catherine's was. 

** And have you seen him ? ■ ' 

** Who ? " asked Madame de Sauve. 

** The King of Navarre." 

**Ko, loadame j but I am expecting him^ and when I heard 
the key turn in the lock, I firmly believed it was he." 

At this answer, which indicated either perfect confidence or 
deep dissimulation on Madame de Sauve's part, Catharine could 
not repress a slight shiver. She clinched her short plump 
hand. 

** And yet you knew perfectly well^^ said she i»ith her evil 
smile, " you knew perfectly well, Carlotta, that the King ot 
Kavarre would not come to-night" 

« 1, madame? I knew that? '* exclaimed Charlottei, with a 
tone of surprise perfectly well assumed. 

** Yes, you knew it ! '* 

" If he does not come, he must be dead I *' replied the young 
woman, shuddering at the mere supposition. 

What gave Charlotte the courage to lie so was the certainty 
that she would suffer from a terrible vengeance if her little 
treason should be discovered. 

*' But did you not write to the king, Carlotta mia ? ** inquired 
Catharine, with the same cruel and silent laugh. 

*'Ko, madame/' answered Charlotte, with well-asaumed 
niJvetd, "I cannot recollect receiving your majesty's com- 
mands to do 80.'^ 

A short silence followed, during which Catharine continued 
to gaze on Madame de Sauve as the serpent looks at ^e bird 
it wishes to fascinate. 

«*Tou think you are pretty,'' said Catharine^ ^Vjou think 
you ue clever, do you not ? " 
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<'No, madame/' answered Charlotte; ^'I only know that 
sometimes your majesty has been graciously pleased to com- 
mend both my personal attractions and address." 

<< Well, then/' said Catharine, growing eager and animated, 
<< you were mistaken if you think so, and I lied when I told 
you so ; you are a simpleton and hideous compared to my 
daughter Margof 

" Oh, madame," replied Charlotte, " that is a fact I will not 
even try to deny — least of all in your presence." 

"So, then, the King of Navarre prefers my daughter to 
you ; a circumstance, I presume, not to your wishes, and cer- 
tainly not what we agreed should be the case." 

'*Alas, madame," cried Charlotte, bursting into a torrent 
of tears which now flowed from no feigned source, '^ if it be 
so, I can but say I am very imfortunate !" 

" It is so," said Catharine, darting the two-fold keenness of 
her eyes like a double poniard into Madame de Sauve's heart 

<< But who can make you believe that ? " asked Charlotte. 

" Go down to the Queen of Navarre's pazza, and you will 
find your lover there ! " 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Madame de Sauve. 

Catharine shrugged her shoulders. 

" Are you jealous, pray ? " asked the queen mother. 

" I ?" exclaimed Madame de Sauve, recalling. her fast-fail- 
ing strength. 

" Yes, you I I should like to see a Frenchwoman's jealousy." 

"But," said Madame de Sauve, "how should your majesty 
expect me to be jealous except out of vanity ? I love the 
King of Navarre only as far as your majesty's service r^ 
quires it." 

Catharine gazed at her for a moment with dreamy eyes. 

" What you tell me may on the whole be true," she mur- 
mured. 

" Your majesty reads my heart" 

" And your heart is wholly devoted to me ? " 

"Command me, madame, aud you shall judge for yourself." 

" Well, then, Carlotta, since you are ready to sacrifice your- 
self in my service, you must still continue for my sake to be 
in love with the King of Navarre and, above all, to be very 
jealous, — jealous as an Italian woman." 

"But, madame," asked Charlotte, ''how does an Italian 
woman show her jealousy ? " 
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** I will tell youj" replied Ca^&riQe, and after nodding he? 
head two or three timea she left the room as delibemtety and 
noiselessly as she had come in. 

Charlotte^ confused bj the keen look of those eyes dilated 
like a cat's or a panther's without thereby losing anything of 
their insemtability, allowed her to go without uttering a single 
word, without even letting he? breathing be heard^ and she did 
not eTen take a respiration uiitil she heard the door close 
behind her and Bariole came to say that the terrible appari* 
tion had departed. 

*^ Dariole,' ' said she, '* draw up an armchair close to tny 
bed and spend the night in it I beg you to do so^ for I shonld 
not dare to stay alone." 

Danole obeyed ; but in spite of the company of her faithful 
attend ant J who stayed near her, in spite of the light from the 
lamp which she commanded to be left burning for the sake of 
greater tranquillity, Madame de Sauve also did not fall asleep 
till daylight, so insistently rajig in her ears the metallic 
accent of Catharine* s voice. 



Though Marguerite had not fallen asleep till daybreak she 
awoke at the first blast of the trumpets^ at the first barking of 
the dogs* She instantly arose aJid began to put on a costume 
so negligenf that it could not fail to attract attention. Then 
she summoned her women, and had the gentlemeu ordinarily 
in attendance on the King of Kavarre shown into her ante- 
ehamber, and finally opening the door which shut Heniy and 
De la Mole into the same room, she gave the count an affec- 
tionate glance and addressing her huslmnd she said : 

" Come^ sire, it is not sufficient to have made madame my 
mother believe in what is not ; it still remains for you to con- 
vince your whole court that a perfect understanding exists 
between us. But make yourself quite easy," added she, 
laughingf " and remember my words* rendered almost solemn 
by the circumstances. To-day will be the last time tJsat I 
shall put your majesty to such a cruel test^' 

The King of Navarre smiled and ordered his gentlemen to 
be admitted. 

Just as th^ were bowing to him he pretended suddenly to 
recollect having left his mantle on the queen's bed and begged 
their excuse for receiving them in such a way \ then, taking 
hts mantle from tlie handa of Marguerite^ who stood bluahing 
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•by his sidei he clasped it on his shoulder. Next^ taming to 
his gentlemen, he inquired what news there was in the city 
and at court 

Marguerite was engaged in watching out of the comer of 
her eye the imperceptible signs of astonishment betrayed by 
the gentlemen at detecting this newly revealed intimacy 
between the king and queen of Navarre, when an usher entered, 
followed by three or four gentlemen, and announced the Due 
d'Alenqon. 

To bring him there Gillonne had only to tell him that the 
king had spent the night in the queen's room. 

l^ranqois rushed in so precipitately that he almost upset 
those who preceded him. His first glance was for Henry ; his 
next was for Marguerite. 

Henry replied with a courteous bow ; Marguerite composed 
her features so that they expressed the utmost serenity. 

Then the duke cast a vague but scrutinizing look around 
the whole room : he saw the two pillows placed at the head of 
the bed, the derangement of its tapestried coverings, and the 
king's hat thrown on a chair. 

He turned pale, but quickly recovering himself, he said : 

" Does my royai brother Henry join this moming with the 
King in his game of tennis ? " 

''Does his Majesty do me the honor to select me as his 
partner ? " inquired Henry, " or is it only a little attention on 
your part, my brother-in-law ? " 

'' His Majesty has not so said, certainly," replied the duke, 
somewhat embarrassed ; '' but don't you generally play with 
him?" 

Henry smiled, for so many and such serious events had 
occurred since he last played with the Eling that he would not 
have been astonished to learn that the King had changed his 
habitual companions at the game. 

" I shall go there," said Henry, with a smile. 

« Come," cried the duke. 

" Are you going away ? " inquired Marguerite. 

« Yes, sister I " 

" Are you in great haste ? " 

" In great haste." 

<< Might I venture to detain you for a few minutes ? " 

Such a request was so unusual coming from Marguerite that 
her brother looked at her while her color came and went. 
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** What can ehe be going to say to him ? " thought Henry, 
DO less surprised than the duke himself. 

Marguerite, as if she had guessed her husband's thought, 
ttimed toward him. 

'* Sire/' said she, with a chamLmg sm^ile, '' jou m^j go back 
to his majesty if it seem good to you, for the secret which I 
am going to reveal to my brother is already known to you, 
for the reason that the request which I made you yesterday 
in regard to this secret was aa good as refused by your 
majesty. I should not wish, therefore," continued Marguerite, 
*< to weary your majesty a seconfl time by expressing in your 
presence a wish which seemed to be disagreeable," 

" What do you mean '^ '* asked Franqois, looking at both of 
them with astonishment. 

'^ Aha \ ^* exclaimed Henry, flushing, with indignation, ** I 
know what you mean, madame. In truth, I regret that I am 
not free. But if I cannot offer Monsieur de la Mole such 
hospitality as would be equivalent to an assurance, I cannot do 
less than to recommend to my brother D'Alen^n the person 
in whom you feel such a lively interest. Perhaps," he added, 
in order to give still more emphasis to the words italicized, 
** perhaps my brother will discover some way whereby you 
wUl be permitted to keep Monsieur de la Jlole here near you 
— that would be better than anything else, would it not, 
madame ? " 

*^ Come, come I *' said Marguerite to herself, ** the two to- 
gether will do what neither of them would do individuaDy/' 

And she opetied the closet door and invited the wotmded 
young man to come forth, saying to Henry as she did so : 

** Your majesty must now explain to my brother why we are 
Interested in Monsieur de la Mole/* 

Henry, caught in the snare, briefly related to M. d'Alen^on, 
half a Protestant for the sake of opposition, as he himself 
was partly a Catholic from pmdeuot*, the arrival of Monsieur 
de la Mole at Paris, and how the young man had been 
severely wounded while bringing to him a letter from M. 
d*Auriac. 

When the duke turned round, La Mole had oome out from 
the closet and was standing before him. 

Frao4;ois, at the sight of him, so handsome^ so pale, and 
consequently doubly captivating by reason of his good looks 
and his pallor^ felt a new sense of distnist apring up in the 
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depths of his soul. Marguerite held him both through jealousy 
and through pride. 

" Brother," said Marguerite, " I will engage that this youiig 
gentleman will be useful to whoever may employ him. 
Should you accept his services, he will obtain a powerful pro- 
tector, and you, a devoted servitor. In such times as the present, 
brother," continued she, " we cannot be too well surrounded 
by devoted friends ; more especially," added she, lowering her 
voice so as to be heard by no one but the duke, << when one ia 
ambitious, and has the misfortune to be only third in the suc- 
cession to the throne." 

Then she put her finger on her lip, to intimate to Francois 
that in spite of the initiation she still kept secret an important 
part of her idea. 

" Perhaps," she added, " you may differ from Henry, in con- 
sidering it not befitting that this young gentleman should re- 
main so immediately in the vicinity of my apartments." 

" Sister," replied Franqois, eagerly, " if it meet your wishes, 
Monsieur de la Mole shall, in half an hour, be installed in my 
quarters, where, I think, he can have no cause to fear any 
danger. Let him love me and I will love him." 

FranQois was untruthful, for already in the very depths of 
his heart he detested La Mole. 

" Well, well ! So then I was not mistaken," said Marguer- 
ite to herself, seeing the King of Navarre's scowling face. 
" Ah, I see that to lead you two, one must lead the other." 

Then finishing her thought : 

'* There ! ' then you are doing well. Marguerite,' Henriette 
would say." 

In fact, half an hour later La Mole, having been solemnly 
catechised by Marguerite, kissed the hem of her gown and 
with an agility remarkable in a wounded man was mounting 
the stairs that led to the Due d'Alenqon's quarters. 

Two or three days passed, during which the excellent under- 
standing between Henry and his wife seemed to ^ow more 
and more firmly established. 

Henry had obtained permission not to make a public re- 
nunciation of his religion ; but he had formally recanted in the 
presence of the king's confessor, and every mominj? he listened 
to the mass performed at the Louvre. At night he made a 
ahow of going to his wife's rooms, entered by tne principal 
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door^ talked a few minuted with her, and then took his departure 
by the small secret door, and went up to Madame de SauTe^ 
who had duly iuforiTied him of the queen mother^s Tisit as well 
as the unqueationable daage? which threatened him. Warned 
on both Bide 3 1 Henry redoubled his watchf uloe^ against the 
quean mother and felt all distrust of her because little by 
little her face began to unbend, and one morning Henry 
detected a friendly smile on her bloodless lips. That day he 
had the greatest difficulty to bring hiinaelf to eat anything 
else than eggs cooked by himself or to drink any thing elae 
than water which hia own eyes had teen dipped up from the 
Seine. 

The massacres were still going on, but nevertheless were 
diminishing in Yioleace, There had been such a wholesale 
butchery of the Huguenots that their number was greatly 
reduced. The larger part were dead ; many had fled ; a few 
had remained in concealment. Occasionally a great outetj 
arose in one district or another ; it meant that one of these 
was discovered. Then the execution was either private or 
public according as the victim was driven into a corner or 
could escape. In such circumstances it furnished great amuse- 
ment for the neighborhood where the affair took place; for 
instead of growing calmer as their enemies were annihilated^ 
the Catholics grew more and more ferocious ; the fewer the 
remaining victims, the moro bloodthirt^ty they seemed in their 
persecutiao of the rest 

Charles IX had taken great pleasure in hunting the 
Huguenots, and when he could no longer continue the chase 
himself he took delight in the noise of others hunting them. 

One day, returning from playing at mall, which with tennis 
and hunting were his favorite amusements, he went to his 
mother's apartmenta in high spirits, followed by hid usual train 
tjf courtit*r3. 

** Mother/* he ^aid, embracing the Florentine, whoy observing 
his joy, was already trying to detect its cause ; " mother, good 
news I MqH d$ t<^uM iiiJt di(tbl6M ! l>o you know that the admiral's 
illustrioUB carcass which it was said was lost haa been found ?^' 

** Aha \ " said Catharine. 

'^ Oh, heavens \ yes. You thought as I did, mother, the 
dogs had eaten a wedding dinner off him, but it was not so. 
My people, my dear people, my good people^ had a clever idea 
and have hung the admiral up at the gibbet of Montfaucoiju 
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^^ Du haut en has Gaspard on ajMy 
Et puis de baa en haut on Va mont^" ' 

" Well ! " said Catharine. 

" Well, good mother," replied Charles IX., " I have a strong 
desire to see him again, dear old man, now I know he is really 
dead. It is very fine weather and everything seems to hie 
blooming to-day. The air is full of life and perfume, and 
I feel better than I ever did. If you like, mother, we will 
get on horseback and go to Montfaucon.'' 

" Willingly, my son," said Catharine, " if I had not made 
an appointment which I cannot defer ; and beside, to pay a 
visit to a man of such importance as the admiral, we should 
invite the whole court. It will be an occasion for observers 
to make curious observations. We shall see who comes and 
who stays away." 

" Faith, you are right, mother, we will put it off till to- 
morrow ; that will be better, so send out your invitations and 
I will send mine ; or rather let us not invite any one. We 
will only say we are going, and then every one will be free. 
Good-by, mother ! I am going to play on the horn." 

" You will exhaust yourself, Charles, as Ambroise Par^ is 
always telling you, and he is right. It is too severe an exercise 
for you." 

" Bah ! bah I bah ! " said Charles ; " I wish I were sure noth- 
ing else would be the cause of my death. I should then bury 
every one here, including Harry, who will one day succeed us 
all, as Nostradamus prophesies." 

Catharine frowned. 

^^ My son," she said, <^ mistrust especially all things that 
appear impossible, and meanwhile take care of yourself." 

" Only two or three blasts to rejoice my dogs, poor things ; 
ihey are wearied to death with doing nothing. I ought to 
have let them loose on the Huguenots ; that would have done 
them good!" 

And Charles IX. left his mother's room, went into his 
armory, took down a horn, and played on it with a vigor 
that would have done honor to Koland himself. It was diffi- 
cult to understand how so weak a frame and such pale lips 
could blow a blast so powerful. 

> From up «boTa to down below OMpard was flonf, 
▲ad thmk from down below to high «boT« wm hoag. 
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Caiharmej in truthp was awaitmg some one as she had told 
her son. A moment after he had left her, one of her women 
came and spoke to her in a low voice* The queen smiled, rose, 
and aaluUiig the persons who formed her conrt^ followed the 
messenger. 

B^n^ the Florentine, the man to whom on the ere of Saint 
Bartholomew the King of Navarre hail given such a diplomatic 
reception, had just entered her oratory, 

*f Ah^ here you are, Rini/* said Catharine, " I was impa- 
tiently waiting for you.'* 

K^u^ bowed, 

" Did you receive the not© I wrote yon yesterday ? ** 

" I had that honor/* 

** Did you make another trial, as I asked you to do, of the 
horoscope cast by Euggieri^ and agreeing so well with the 
prophecy of Koatradamus, which says that all my three sons 
shall reign ? For several days past, affairs have decidedly 
changed, K^n^, and it has occurred to me that possibly fate 
has become less threatening*" 

** Madame," replied E^n^, shaking his head, ^'your majesty 
knows well that affairs do not change fate ; on the contraryi 
fate controls affairs," 

" Still, you have tried the sacrifice a^ain, have you not?" 

"Yes, madame," replied Edn^; *'lor it is my duty to obey 
yon in all things." 

» Well — and the result?'' 

** Still the same, madame.-' 

<< What, the black lamb nttered its three cries?" 

*' Just the same as before, madame/' 

" The sign of three cruel deaths in mj family/' mnrmored 
Catharine. 

"Alas!" said E^n4 

-'VThat then?'' 

** Then, madame, there was in its entrails that strange dis- 
placement of the liver which we had already observed in the 
first two — it was wrong side up ! '' 

**A change of dynasty! StOl — still — still the samet*' 
muttered Catharine ; '<yet we must fight against this, Edn^/ 
she added. 

R4n4 shook his head 

" I have told your majesty," he said, '* that fate rulea." 

** Is that yont opinion 7 " asked Catharine* 
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" Yes, madame.*' 

" Do you remember Jeanne d'Albret's horoscope ? '* 

" Yes, madame." 

<< Repeat it to me, I have quite forgotten it." 

" Vives honorata," said B4n6, " niorierU reformidata, regina 
amplificabereJ* 

« That means, I believe," said Catharine, " Thou shalt live 
honored — and she lacked common necessaries, poor thing ! 
Thou shalt die feared — and we laughed at her. Thou shalt 
he greater than thou ha^t been as a queen — and she is dead, 
and sleeps in a tomb on which we have not even engraved her 
name." 

'* Madame, your majesty does not translate the vives hono- 
rata rightly. The Queen of Navarre lived honored ; for all 
her life she enjoyed the love of her children, the respect of her 
partisans ; respect and love all the more sincere in that she was 
poor." 

" Yes," said Catharine, " I grant you the vives honorata ; 
but morieris re/ormidata: how will you explain that?" 

« Nothing more easy : Thou shalt die feared." 

« Well — did she die feared ? " . 

<< So much so that she would not have died had not your 
majesty feared her. Then — Asa queen thou shalt be greater ; 
or, Thou shalt be greater than thou hast been a>s a queen. This 
is equally true, madame; for in exchange for a terrestrial 
crown she has doubtless, as a queen and martyr, a celestial 
crown ; and, besides, who knows what the future may reserve 
for her posterity ? " 

Catharine was excessively superstitious ; she was even 
more alarmed at K^n^'s coolness than at the steadfastness of 
the auguries, and as in her case any scrape was a chance for 
her boldly to master the situation, she said suddenly to him, 
without any other transition than the working of her own 
thoughts : 

'* Are any perfumes come from Italy ? " 

" Yes, madame." 

" Send me a boxful." 

« Of which ? " 

« Of the last, of those " — 

Catharine stopped. 

'^ Of those the Queen of Navarre was so fond of ? " asked 
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''Exactly;* 

<< I need not prepare them, for jour majesty is now as skil- 
ful at them as I am." 

" You think so ? " said CathariEie* ** They certaiuly suc- 
ceed/' 

« Has your majesty anything more to say to me ? *' asked 
the perfumer, 

** Nothing/' replied Catharine^ thoughtfully ; " at least I 
think not, only if there is any change in the sacTifioes, let me 
know^ it in time. By the way, let us leave the Lambs, and try 
the heas " 

^ AJas, madame, I fear that in changing the victim we shall 
not change the presages." 

" Do as I tell you.'' 

The perfumer bowed and left the apartment, 

Catharine mused for a short time, then rose and retummg 
to her bedchamber, where her women awaited her, announced 
'iie [iilgrimi^e to Moutfaucon for the morrow. 

The news of this pleasure party caused great excitement in 
l.he palace and great confusion in the city : the ladies prepared 
rheir most elegant toilets; the gentlemen, their finest arms 
nnd steeds; the tradesmen closed their shops, and the populace 
Killed a few straggling Huguenots, in order to fumiah company 
for the dead admiraL 

There was a tremendous hubbub all the evening and during 
f. good part of the night. 

La Mole had spent a miserable day, and this miserable day 
had followed three or four othei^s equally miserable. Monsieur 
d'Alenqonr to please his sister, had installed him in his apart^ 
ments, but had not seen him since. He felt himself like a 
poor deserted child, deprived of the tender care, the soothing 
attention of two women, the recollection of one of whom 
fM!cupied him perpetually. He had heard of her through the 
rurgeon Ambroise Par^, whom she had sent to him, but what 
he heard from a man of fifty who was ignorant or pretended 
to be ignorant of the interest felt by La Mole in everj' thing 
appertaining to Marguerite was very fragmentary and insuf- 
ficient Gillonne, indeed, had come once, of her own ftecord, 
lie it understood, t^ ask after him, and the visit was to liim 
like a sunbeam darting into a dungeon, and La Mole had 
reisained dazded by it^ and had expected a second visit^ and 
yet two days passed and she had not appeared 
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As soon, therefore, as the convalescent heard of this magnif- 
icent reunion of the whole court for the following day he sent 
to ask Monsieur d'Alenqon the favor of accompanying it 

The duke did not even inquire whether La Mole was able 
to bear the fatigue, but merely answered : 

" Capital ! Let him have one of my horses." 

That was all La Mole wanted. Maitre Ambroise Par^ came 
as usual to dress his woimds, and La Mole explained to him 
the necessity he was under of mounting on horseback, and 
begged him to put on the bandages with double care. 

The two wounds, both that on the breast and that on the 
shoulder, were closed; the one on the shoulder only pained 
him. Both were rose-red in color, which showed that they 
^7ere in a fair way of healing. Maitre Ambroise Par^ covert 
them with gummed taffetas, a remedy greatly in vogue then, 
and promised La Mole that if he did not exert himself too 
much everything would go well. 

La Mole was at the height of joy. Save for a certain weak- 
ness caused by loss of blood and a slight giddiness attributable 
to the same cause, he felt as well as could be. Besides, doubt- 
less Marguerite would be in the party ; he should see Mar- 
guerite again. And when he remembered what benefit he had 
received from the sight of Gillonne, he had no doubt that 
her mistress would have a still more efficacious influence upon 
him. 

So La Mole spent a part of the money which he had received 
when he went away from his family in the purchase of the 
most beautiful white satin doublet and the finest embroidered 
mantle that could be furnished by a fashionable tailor. The 
same tailor procured for him a pair of those perfumed boots 
such as were worn at that period. The whole outfit was 
brought to him in the morning only a half hour later than the 
time at which La Mole had ordered it, so that he had not 
much fault to find. 

He dressed himself quickly, looked in the glass, and found 
that he was suitably attired, arranged, and perfumed. Then 
by walking up and down the room several times, he assured 
himself that though it caused him some sharp pangs, still the 
happiness which he felt in his heart would render these physi- 
cal inconveniences of no account. A cherry-colored mantle of 
his own design, and cut rather longer than they were worn 
theu; proved to be very becoming to him. 
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Wliile be was thus engaged in the LouTre, another sceoe^ of 
a mmilar kind, was going on at the H&tel de Guise. A tall 
gentleman, with red hair, was examining, before a glass, a 
reddish mark which went across his face very disagreeably ; 
he combed and perfumed hid mustache, and while he was per- 
fuming it, he kept spreading over that unfortunate mark 
which, in spite of all the cosmetics then in use» persisted in 
reappearing^ a three-fold layer of white and red ; but as the 
application was insuiEcient an idea came to him : a hot sun, 
an August sun, was flashing its rays into the court-yard f he 
made his way down there, took his hat in his hand, and with 
his nose in the air and his eyes closed^ ho walked up and down 
for ten minutes, fully exposed to the devour iug dame which 
fell from heaven like a torrent. At the end of these ten min- 
BteSi owing to the unexampled ai-dor of the sun, the gentle- 
man's face had acquired such a brilliant color that the red 
streak wa.s now no more in harmony with the rest than it had 
bc?eii^ but ill comparison seemed yellow. 

HeTertfaeleas, the gf^ntlcman did not seem much dissatisfied 
with this rainbow e^ect which he did his best to bring into 
accord with the rest of his face by spi^ading a layer of ver- 
milion over it, after which he put on a magnilicent suit which 
a tailor had brought to his room without any commands from 
him. Thus attired, scented, and armed from head to foot, he 
again went down into the court-yard and began to pat a large 
black horse whose beauty would have been matehleea but for 
a small cut, like his own, made by a reiter*s sabre in one of 
the last civil conflicts. 

Yet, enchanted with the good stefwi as he was with him 
self, the gentleman* whom no doubt our readers have easily 
recognized^ was on his back a quarter of an hour before any of 
the others and making the court-yard of the Hfitel de Guise 
reaoiind with the whinnying of the charger accompanied by 
exclamations of vwrdl^ pronounced in every variety of accent 
according as he compelled the horse to submit to this author- 
ity. At the end of a moment the horse completely subdued^ 
recognized by his obedience and subjection his master^s legiti- 
mate control, but the victory had not been obtained without 
noiser and this noise, which was perhaps the very thing our 
gentleman reckoned upon, this noise had attracted to the win- 
dowi a lady whom our queller of horses saluted respect iully* 
and who tmiled at him in the most agreeable manner. 
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Five minutes later Madame de Nevers summoned her 
steward. 

<< Sir," said she, << has Monsieur le C!omte Annibal de 
Coconnas been furnished a suitable breakfast?" 

" Yes, madame," replied the steward, " he ate this morning 
with a better appetite than usual." 

" Very well, sir," said the duchess. 

Then addressing her first gentleman in waiting : 

" Monsieur d'Arguzon," she said, " let us set out for the 
Louvre, and keep an eye, I beg, on Monsieur le Comte Annibal 
de Coconnas, for he is wounded, and consequently still weak ; 
and I would not for all the world any accident should happen 
to him. That would make the Huguenots laugh, for they owe 
him a spite since the blessed night of Saint Bartholomew." 

And Madame de Nevers, mounting her horse, went joyfully 
towards the Louvre, which was the general rendezvous. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon as a file of cavaliers, 
overflowing with gold, jewels, and magnificent garments, 
appeared in the Bue Saint Denis, entering by the comer of the 
Cemetery of the Innocents and stretching itself out in the sun- 
light between the two rows of gloomy looking houses like an 
immense reptile with variegated rings. 



CHAPTER XVL 

A DSAD KNEMT's BODY ALWAYS SBIELLS SWXIT. 

No brilliant company, however, could give any idea of this 
spectacle. The rich and elegant silk dresses, bequeathed as a 
magnificent fashion by Francois I. to his successors, had not 
yet been changed into those formal and sombre vestments 
which came into fashion under Henry III. ; so that the 
costume of Charles IX., less rich, but perhaps more elegant 
than those of preceding reigns, displayed its perfect harmony. 
In our day no similar cortege could have any standard of com- 
parison, for when we wish magnificence of display we are 
reduced to mere symmetry and uniform. 

Pages, esquires, gentlemen of low degree, dogs and horseB, 
following on the flanks and in the rear, formed of the royal oor- 
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an absolute axmj. Bebmd thU army came the populace, 
or rather the populace was everywhere. 

It foUawed, trooped alongside, and ruahed ahead ; ^ere were 
shouts of Noel and Haro^ for there were distinguishable in the 
procession many Calvmists to hoot at, Bjxd the populace bar bore 
resentment. 

That morning Charles, in presence of Catharine and the 
Due de Gube, had^ as a perfectly natural thiisg spoken before 
Henry of Navarre of going to visit the gibbet of Montfancon, 
or, rather, the admiral's mutilated corpse which bad been sus- 
p«nded from it Henry^s first iuipulse had been to refuse to take 
part in this excursion. Catharine supposed he would. At 
the first words in which he expressed his repugnance she ex- 
changed a glance and a smile with the Due de Guise. Henry 
detected them both, understood what they meant, and suddenly 
recovering his presence of mind said ; 

'^ But why should I not go ? I am & Catholic, and am 
bound to my new religion," 

Then addressing the King ; 

" Your Majesty may reckon on my company," he said ; ** and 
1 shall be always happy to accompany you wheresoever you 
may go*" 

And he threw a sweeping glajice aroundj to see whose brows 
might be frowning* 

Perhaps of all that cortege, the person who was looked at 
with the greatest curiosity waa that motherless son, that 
kinglesfl king, that Huguenot turned Catholic. His long and 
marked eauntenanee, his somewhat vulgar figure, his familiar- 
ity with his inferiors, which he carried to a degree almost 
derogatory to a kingj — a familiarity acquired by the moun- 
tmneer habits of his youth, and which be preserved till his 
doathy — marked him out to the spectators, some of whom cried ; 

« To mass, Harry, to masel" 

To which Henry replied : 

'^ I attended it yesterday, to-day, and I shall attend it again 
iD-morrow. Ventre satnt f^ru/ surely that is suflReient." 

Marguerite was on horseback — so lovely, so fresh, so ele- 
gant that admiration mside a regular concert around her, 
though it must be confessed that a few notes of it were 
addressed to her companion, the Duch^sse de Kevers, who had 
just joined her on a white horse so proud of hia burden that 
tto kept tossing his head. 
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''Well, docbessl" said the Qneen of KaTmrre, <* what is 
there newf 

'< Why, madame," replied the duchess, aloud, ^ I know of 
nothing." 

Then in a lower tone : 

^ And what has become of the Hngnenot ? ^ 

** I have found him a retreat almost safe/* replied Margiie> 
rite. ^ And the wholesale assassin, what have you done with 
him?'' 

^He wished to take part in the festivity, and so we mounted 
him on Monsieur de Nevers' war-horse, a creature as big as an 
elephant. He is a fearful cavalier. I allowed him to be 
present at the ceremony to^y, as I felt that your Huguenot 
would be prudent enough to keep his chamber and that there 
was no fear of their meeting." 

" Oh, faith ! " replied Mi^^ierite, smiling, « if he were here, 
and he is not here, I do not think a collision would take place. 
My Huguenot is remarkably handsome, but nothing more — 
a dove, and not a hawk ; he coos, but does not bite. After all," 
she added, with a gesture impossible to describe, and shrug- 
ging her shoulders slightly, << after all, perhaps our King 
thought him a Huguenot while he is only a Brahmin, and his 
religion forbids him to shed blood." 

" But where, pray, is the Due d' Alenqon ? " inquired Hen- 
riette ; " I do not see him." 

" He will join us later ; his eyes troubled him this morning 
and he was inclined not to come, but as it is known that be- 
cause he holds a different opinion from Charles and his brother 
Henry he inclines toward the Huguenots, he became convinced 
that the King might put a bad interpretation on his absence 
and he changed his mind. There, hark ! people are gazing and 
shouting yonder ; it must be that he is coming by the Porte 
Montmartre." 

" You are fight ; 't is he ; I recognize him. How elegant he 
looks to-day," said Henriette. <' For some time he has taken 
particular pains with his appearance ; he must be in love. See 
how nice it is to be a prince of the blood, he gallops over every 
one, they all draw on one side." 

"Yes," said Marguerite, laughing, "he will ride over us. 
For Heaven's sake draw your attendants to one side, duchess, 
for there is one of them who will be killed if he does nol 
five way." 
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" It is my hero t '' cried the duchess ; « look, only look t " 

Coc^anaa had left hia place to approaj?b the Duchesse de 
NeTers, but just as hiB horse was CTOSsing tbe kind of exterior 
boolevard which separates the street from the Faubourg Saiut 
Denis, a cavalier of tbe Puo d'Alentjon's suite, trying in vain 
to rein in bis excited borse, da^ihed full against Coconnas* 
Cocotmas^ shaken by tbe collision, reeled on bis colossal mount, 
his hat nearly fell off ; he put it on nnor« firmly and turned 
round furiously. 

" Heavens ! " said Marguerite, in a low tone, to her fri^nd^ 
*^ Monsieur de la Mole ! " 

" That handsome, pale young man f " exolaiitied the duchess, 
unable to repress ber &rst impression. 

*' Yes, yes ; the yery one who nearly upset your Pied- 
montese/' 

*' Oh/* said tbe duchess, ** something terrible will happen ! 
they look at each other — recollect each other ! '* 

Coeonu&s had indeed recognized La Mole, and in his surprise 
dropped Ms bridlei for be believed he bad killed hia old com- 
]>anion, or at least put him hor^ de comhat for some time. La 
Mole had also recognized Cocounas^ and be felt a fire mount up 
into big face. For some seconds, wbicb suliiced for tbe expreS' 
sion of all the sentiments these two men harbored, tbey gazed 
at eitch other in a way which made tbe two women shudder. 

After wbicb, La Mole, having looked about him, and doubt- 
less seeing that the plaoa mm ill chosen for an explanation, 
spurred his horse and rejoined the Due d'Alent^on. Coconnas 
remained stationary for a moment, twisting his mus^tacbe until 
the point almost entered his eye ; then seeing La Mole dash off 
without a word, he did the same. 

" Ah, ha ! " said Marguerite, with pain and contempt, *' so I 
was not mistaken — it is really too much ; '' and she bit ber 
lips till the blood came, 

** He is very bandBome,'^ added tbe Duohessa de Kevcrs, 
with commiseration. 

Just at this moment the Bito d^Alenqon reached his placa 
behind tbe King and tbe queen motber, so that bis stiite^ in 
following him, were obliged to pass before Marguerite and the 
Hofiliesse de Nevers. La J[ole, as he rode before the two 
prtnoeases, raised bis bat, saluted the queen, and, bowing to 
his horse's neck, remained unoovered until her majea^ should 
honor kirn with a leok. 
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But Marguerite turned her head aside disdainfully. 
La Mole, no doubt, comprehended the contemptuous expres- 
sion of the queen's features, and from pale he became livid, 
and that he might not fall from his horse was compelled to 
hold on by the mane. 

" Oh, oh ! " said Henriette to the queen ; " look, cruel that 
you are I — he is going to faint." 

" Good," said the queen, with a cruel smile ; " that is the 
only thing we need. Where are your salts ? " 

Madame de Kevers was mistaken. La Mole, with an effort, 
recovered himself, and sitting erect on his horse took his 
place in the Due d'Alenqon's suite. 

Meantime they kept on their way and at length saw the 
lugubrious outline of the gibbet, erected and first used by 
Enguerrand de Marigny. Never before had it been so 
adorned. 

The ushers and guards went forward and made a wide circle 
around the enclosure. As they drew near, the crows perched on 
the gibbet flew away with croakings of despair. 

The gibbet erected at Montfaucon generally offered behind 
its posts a shelter for the dogs that gathered there attracted by 
frequent prey, and for philosophic bandits who came to ponder 
on the sad chances of fortune. 

That day at Montfaucon there were apparently neither dogs 
nor bandits. The ushers and guards had scared away the dogs 
together with the crows, and the bandits had mingled with the 
throng so as to make some of the lucky hits which are the 
more cheerful vicissitudes of their profession. 

The procession moved forward; the King and Catharine 
arrived first, then came the Due d'Anjou, Due d'Alenqon, the 
King of Navarre, Monsieur de Guise, and their followers, then 
Madame Marguerite, the Duchesse de Nevers, and all the 
women who composed what was called the queen's flying 
squadron ; then the pages, squires, attendants, and people — 
in all ten thousand persons. 

From the principal gibbet hung a misshapen mass, a black 
corpse stained with coagulated blood and mud, whitened by 
layers of dust. The carcass was headless, and it was hung by 
the legs, and the populace, ingenious as it always is, had 
replaced the head with a bunch of straw, to which was fastened 
a mask ; and in the mouth of this mask some wag, knowing the 
admiral's habit, had introduced a toothpick. 
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At Ofice appall mg and si&gtilar was the spectacle of all 
thdse elegant lords and handsome ladies like a procesaion 
painted by Goya, riding aloag in the midst of thoiid blackened 
earoasees and gibbets, with their long lean arms^ 

The noisier the exaltation of the spectators, the more strik* 
inglj it eontrasted with the melancholy silent-e and euld 
insensibility of those corpses — objects of ridicule which made 
even the jesters shudder. 

]^[anj could scarcely endure this horrible spectacle, and by 
Ms pallor might be distinguished, m the centre of collected 
Huguenots, Henry, who, great as was his power of self-cou- 
trol and the degree of dieeimulation conferred on him by 
Heaven, could no longer bear it. 

He made as his excuse the strong stench which emanated 
from all those human remains, and going to CharleSp who, 
with Catharine, had stopped in front of the admiraFs dead 
body, he said ; 

*' Sire, does not yonr Majesty find that this poor carcass 
smells so strong that it is impossible to remain near it any 
longer ? '' 

*^ Do you find it so, Harry ? *' inquired the King, his eyes 
sparkling with ferocious joy. 

'* Yea, sire." 

if WelU then, I am not of your opinion ; a dead enemy's 
corpse always smells sweet" 

"Faith, sire," said Tavannes, ** since your Majesty knew 
that we were going to make a little call on the admiral, you 
should have inviteid Pierre Eonsard, your teacher of poetry; 
he would have extemporized an epitaph for the old Gaspard." 

*^ There is no need of him for that,'* said Charles IX., after 
an instant's thought ; 

'' Cp-gkf — mats t^est mal entendUf 

Pour lui U mot est tr&p h(mniie, — ^ 
IH Vamiral est pendu 
Far Us pifsdjt, a fauU de tSteJ' ' 

« BraTo ! braYo ! *' cried the Catholic gentlemen in unison* 
while the c^oUeeted Huguenots scowletl and kept silent, and 
Henry, as he was talking with Marguerite and Madame de 
Nepers, pretended not to have heard. 
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" Comey come, sir ! '* said Catharine, who, in spite of the 
perfumes with which she was covered, began to be made ill by 
the odor. "Come, however agreeable company may be, it 
must be left at last; let us therefore say good-by to the 
admiral, and return to Paris." 

She nodded ironically as when one takes leave of a friend, 
and, taking the head of the column, turned to the road, while 
the cortege defiled before Coligny's corpse. 

The sun was sinking in the horizon. 

The throng followed fast on their majesties so as to enjoy 
to the very end all tlie splendors of the procession and the 
details of the spectacle ; the thieves followed the populace, so 
that in ten minutes after the King's departure there was no 
person about the admiral's mutilated carcass on which now 
blew the first breezes of the evening. 

When we say no person, we err. A gentleman moimted on 
a black horse, and who, doubtless, could not contemplate at his 
ease the black mutilated trunk when it was honored by the 
presence of princes, had remained behind, and was examining, 
in all their details, the bolts, stone pillars, chains, and in fact 
the gibbet, which no doubt appeared to him (but lately ar- 
rived in Paris, and ignorant of the perfection to which things 
could be brought in the capital) the paragon of all that man 
could invent in the way of awful ugliness. 

We need hardly inform our friends that this man was M. 
Annibal de Coconnas. 

A woman's practised eye had vainly looked for him in the 
cavalcade and had searched among the ranks without being 
able to find him. 

Monsieur de Coconnas, as we have said, was standing ecstat- 
ically contemplating Enguerrand de Marigny's work. 

But this woman was not the only person who was trying to 
find Monsieur de Coconnas. Another gentleman, noticeable 
for his white satin doublet and gallant plume, after looking 
toward the front and on all sides, bethought him to look back, 
and saw Coconnas's tall figure and the silhouette of his 
gigantic horse standing out strongly against the sky reddened by 
the last rays of the setting sun. 

Then the gentleman in tlie white satin doublet turned out 
from the road taken by the majority of the company, struck 
into a narrow footpath, and describing a curve rode back toward 
the gibbet 




^ 
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Almost at the same time the lady whom we have reoogcized 
as the DecheBse de NeverSj just as we recognized the tall gentlei 
man oti the black horse as CocoiinaB, rode alongside of Mar> 
guerite and said to her : 

** We were both mistaken, Marguerite, for the Piedmontese 
li&s remained behind and Monsieur de la Mole has gone back 
to meet bim<" 

**By Heaven I" exclaimed Marguerite, laughing, "then sonie> 
thing is going to happen. Faith, I confess I should not be 
MOTTj to revise my opinion about him." 

Marguerite then turned her horae and witnessed the ma^ 
noeuvre which we have described La ^lole as performing* 

The two princesses left the procession ; the opportunity was 
most favorable : they were passing by a hedge-lined footpath 
which led up the hill, and in doing so passed within thirty 
yards of the gibbet* Madam© de Nevers whispered a word in 
her captain's ear, Marguerite beckoned to GUlonne, and the 
four turned into this cross path and went and hid behind the 
shrubbery nearest to the place where the scene which they 
evidently expected to witness was to take place. It was about 
thirty yards^ as we have already saidt from the spot where 
Coconnas in a state of ecstasy was gesticulating before the 
ftdmiral< 

Marguerite dismountedi Madame de Kevera and Oillonne did 
the same ; the captain then got down and took the bridles of tlie 
four horses. Thick green furnished the three women a scat 
such as pTtucesses often seek in vain. The glade before them 
was so open that they would not miss the slightest detail. 

La Mole had accomplished his circuit He rode up slowly 
and took his staod behind Coeoonaa [ then stretching out his 
hand tapped him on the shoulder. 

The Fiedpiontese turned round. 

'*0b!'* said he, **sci it was not a dr^am 1 You are aftill 
alive ! " 

" Yes, sir/' replied La Mole ; " yes, I am still alive. It is 
no fault of yoursp but I am still alive." 

" By Heaven I I know you again well enough," replied Co- 
connas, " in spite of your pale face. You were redder than 
that the lant time wc met I " 

'* And I,'^ said La Mole, « I also recognize you, in spite of 
that yellow line across your face. You were paler than thai 
when I made that mark for you 1 " 
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Coconnas bit his lips, but, evidently resolved on continuing 
the conversation in a tone of irony, he said : 

" It is curious, is it not, Monsieur de la Mole, particularly 
for a Huguenot, to be able to look at the admiral suspended 
from that iron hook? And yet they say there are people 
extravagant enough to accuse us of killing even small Hugue- 
nots, sucklings." 

^< Count," said La Mole, bowing, '< I am no longer a Hugue- 
not ; I have the happiness of being a Catholic ! " 

'< Bah ! " exclaimed Coconnas, bursting into loud laughter ; 
" so you are a convert, sir ? Oh, that was clever of you ! " 

" Sir," replied La Mole, with the same seriousness and the 
same politeness, << I made a vow to become a convert if I 
escaped the massacre." 

" Count," said the Piedmontese, " that was a very prudent 
vow, and I beg to congratulate you. Perhaps you made still 
others ? " 

<< Yes, I made a second," answered La Mole, patting his 
horse with entire coolness. 

<< And what might that be ? " inquired Coconnas. 

'^ To hang you up there, by that small nail which seems to 
await you beneath Monsieur de Coligny." 

"What, as I am now?" asked Coconnas, "alive and 
merry ? " 

"Ko, sir; after I have passed my sword through your 
body!" 

Coconnas became purple, and his eyes darted flames. 

" Do you mean," said he in a bantering tone, " to that nail ? " 

" Yes," replied La Mole, " to that nail." 

" You are not tall enough to do it, my little sir !" 

" Then I '11 get on your horse, my great man-slayer," replied 
La Mole. " Ah, you believe, my dear Monsieur Annibal de 
Coconnas, that one may with impunity assassinate people 
under the loyal and honorable excuse of being a hundred 
to one, forsooth ! But the day comes when a man finds his 
man ; and I believe that day has come now. I should very 
well like to send a bullet through your ugly head ; but, bah ! 
I might miss you, for my hand is still trembling from the 
traitorous wounds you inflicted upon me." 

" My ugly head ! " shouted Coconnas, leaping down from 
his steed. "Down — down from your horse, M. le Comte, 
and draw ! " 
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Aad hB draw bis sword, 

** I believe your Huguenot called Monsieur de Cocoimas an 
< uglj bead/ *' whispei-ed the Buchesse de Nevets. " Do you 
thiuk he is bad looking?" 

'* He is cbarming/' said Marguerite, laughing, " ajid I am 
compelled to acknowledge tbat fury reuders Monsieur de La 
Mole fuijust ; but hush ! let 113 watch I " 

In fact, La Mole had dismounted from bis horse with as 
much deliberation as Coconnas bad shown of precipitation ; he 
bad taken off bis cherry^olored cloak, laid it leisurely on the 
groundj drawn his sword, and put himself on guarcL 

*^ Ale 1 " be exclaimedj as be stretched out bis arm. 

** Ouf ! " muttered Coconnas, as be moved bis, — for both, 
as it will be remembered^ had been wounded in the shoulder 
and it hurt tbem when tbey made any violent moveraenL 

A burst of laughter, ill repressed, came from the clump of 
bushes. The princesses could not quite contain tbeni selves at 
the sight of their two cbampions rubbing tbeir omoplates and 
making up faces. 

This burst of merriment reached the ears of the two gentle- 
men, who were ignorant that tbey bad witnesses; turning 
round, tbey beheld tbeir ladies. 

La Mole resumed bis guard as firm as an automaton, and 
Coconnas crossed his blade with an emphatic " By Heaven I" 

'* Ah qa ! now tbey will murder each other in real earnest, 
if we do not interfere. There has been enough of this. Holi, 
gentlemen 1 — boli ! '* cried B£arguerite, 

« Let tbem be I let them be I *' said Henriette, wbo having 
Been Coconnas at work, hoped in her heart that be would 
hJtvB as easy a victory over La Mole as he had over Mcreau- 
don^s son and two nephews, 

" Ob, they are really beautiful so I " exclaimed Marguerite. 
** Look — tliey seem to breathe fire ! " 

Indeed, the eombat^ begun with sarcasms and mutual insulU, 
became silent as soon as the champions had crossed their 
swords. Each distrusted bis own strength, and each, at every 
qnick pass, was compelled to restrain an expression of pain 
ooeaaioned by his own wounds. Nevertheless, with eyes fixed 
and burning, month haJf open, and teeth clenched, La Mole 
advanoed with short and firm steps toward his adversary, who^ 
seeing in him a most skilful awordsmait, retreated step by 
itep. Tbey both thus reached the edge of the ditch on tb^ 
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other aide of which were the spectators; then, as if his retreat 
had been onl j a simple stratagem to draw nearer to his ladj, 
Coconnas took his stand, and as La Mole made his gnard a 
little too wide, he made a thmst with the qnickness c^ light- 
ning and instantlj La Mole's white satin doablet was stained 
with a spot of blood which kept growing larger. 

^ Courage ! " cried the Dachesse de Neyers. 

^ Ah, poor La Mole ! '' exclaimed Marguerite, with a ciy of 
distress. 

La Mole heard this cry, darted at the queen one of those 
looks which penetrate the heart even deeper than a sword- 
point, and taking advantage of a false parade, thmst yigoroosl j 
at his adversarj. 

This time the two women uttered two cries which seemed 
like one. The point of La Mole's rapier had appeared, all 
covered with blood, behind Coconnas's back. 

Yet neither fell. Both remained erect, looking at each other 
with open mouth, and feeling that on the slightest movement 
they must lose their balance. At last the Piedmontese, more 
dangerously wounded than his adversary, and feeling his senses 
forsaking him with his blood, fell on La Mole, g^rasping him 
with one hand, while with the other he endeavored to unsheath 
his poniard. 

La Mole roused all his strength, raised his hand, and let 
fall the pommel of his sword on Coconnas's forehead. Coconnas, 
stupefied by the blow, fell, but in his fall drew down his 
adversary with him, and both rolled into the ditch. 

Then Marguerite and the Duchesse de Nevers, seeing that, 
dying as they were, they were still struggling to destroy each 
other, hastened to them, followed by the captain of the guards ; 
but before they could reach them the combatants' hands un- 
loosened, their eyes closed, and letting go their grasp of their 
weapons they stiffened in what seemed like their final agony. 
A wide stream of blood bubbled round them. 

" Oh, brave, brave La Mole ! " cried Marguerite, unable any 
longer to repress her admiration. '< Ah ! pardon me a thousand 
times for having a moment doubted your courage." 

And her eyes filled with tears. 

<< Alas ! alas ! " murmured the duchess, '< gallant Annibal. 
Did you ever see two such intrepid lions, madame ? " 

And she sobbed aloud. 

<< Heavens ! what ugly thrusts," said the captain, endeavoring 
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to stanch the streams of blood. " HoU I jom, there, come 
here as quickly as you can — here, I say " — 

He addressed a man who, seated on a kind of tumbril or 
cart painted red, appeared in the evening mist singing this old 
song, which had doubtless been suggested to him by the 
miracle of the Cemetery of the Innocents : 

'*Bel aubespin fleurissant 
VerdUsanf, 
Le long de ee beau rivage, 
Tu es vetu, jusqu'au bcu 

De$ longs bras 
jyune lambrusche sauvage, 

**Le chantre rossignoUt, 
Nouuelety 
Courtiaant sa bienniimie 
Four ses amours aUiger 

Vient loger 
Tous les ans sous ta ramie. 

*^ Or, vis, gentU aubespin 

Vis sans fin ; 
Vis J sans que jamais tonn&rre, 
Ou la cognie, ou les vents 

Ou le temps 
Te puissent ruer par" . . . ■ 

^Holi! h^I'' shouted the captain a second time, ''come 
when you are called. Don't you see that these gentlemen 
need help ? " 

* Hawthorn brightly bloMomlng , 
Thoa dost fling 
Vordant shadows down tha Hvar ; 
Thou art clad from top to roou 

With long ahoou 
On whieh g raeafnl laaflats qntrar. 

H«ra tha poatio nlgfatlngala 

Na*ar doth fair— 
Raving anng hia lora to eaptma — 
To r«*palr to oonsaerata, 
'Naath thy Tardnra, honrs of rapCava. 

Tharafore Uva, O XXawthom Ihlr, 

lAw fora'erl 
If ay no thnndar bolt dara smlta tbaat 
If ay no asa or croal blast 

(hrereaat! 
Mi^ tha tooth of ttma . . . 
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The carter, whose repulsive exterior and coarse face formed 
a singular contrast with the sweet and sylvan song we have 
just quoted, stopped his horse, got out, and bending over the 
two bodies said : 

<< These be terrible wounds, sure enough, but I have made 
worse in my time." 

" Who are you, pray ? '' inquired Marguerite, experiencing, 
in spite of herself, a certain vague terror which she could not 
overcome. 

" Madame," replied the man, bowing down to the ground, " I 
am Maitre Caboche, headsman to the provostry of Paris, and 
I have come to hang up at the gibbet some companions for 
Monsieur the Admirtd." 

** Well ! and I am the Queen of Navarre," replied Marguerite ; 
<' cast your corpses down there, spread in your cart the housings 
of our horses, and bring these two gentlemen softly behind ub 
to the Louvre." 



CHAPTER XVIL 
xaItbs ambroise par^s confb^bs. 

The tumbril in which Coconnas and La Mole were laid 
started back toward Paris, following in the shadow the 
guiding group. It stopped at the Louvre, and the driver was 
amply rewarded. The wounded men were carried to the Due 
d'Alenqon's quarters, and Maitre Ambroise Par^ was sent for. 

When he arrived, neither of the two men had recovered con- 
sciousness. 

La Mole was the least hurt of the two. The sword had 
struck him below the right armpit, but without touching any 
vital parts. Coconnas was run through the lungs, and the 
air that escaped from his wound made the flame of a candle 
waver. 

Ambroise Par^ would not answer for Coconnas. 

Madame de Nevers was in despair. Relying on Coconnas* s 
strength, courage, and skill, she had prevented Marguerite from 
interfering with the duel. She would have had Coconnas 
taken to the H6tel de Guise and gladly bestowed on him a 
second time the care which she had already lavished on his 
comfort, but her husband was likely to arrive from Rome at any 
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moment and find fault with the introduction of a stratige mati 
in the domestic establishment 

To hid© the cause of the wounds, Marguerite had had the 
two joung men bronght to her brother's rooms, where one 
of them, to be sure, had already beeu instalJed, by saying that 
they were two gentlemen who had been thrown from their 
horses during the excursion, but the truth was divulged by the 
eaptain, who, having witnessed the duel, could not help express- 
ing his admiration^ and it was soon known at court that two 
new rafflniit * had burst into sudden fame. Attended by the 
same surgeon, who divided his attentions between them, the 
two wounded men passed through the different phases of con- 
valescence arising from the greater or less severity of their 
wounds- La Mole, who was less severely wounded of the two^ 
was the first to recover consciousneaa. A terrible fever had 
taken possession of Coconnas and his return to life was at- 
tended by all the symptoms of the most horrible delirium. 

Though La Mole was confined iti the same room with Co- 
connas, he had not, when he came to himself, seen hia com- 
panion, or if he saw him, he betrayed no sign that he saw him. 
Coconnas, on the contraiy, as soon as he opened his eyes, fast- 
ened them on La Mole with an expression which proved that 
the blood he had lost had not modified the passions of his fiery 
temperament. 

Coconnas thought he was dreaming, and that in this dream 
he saw the enemy he imagined he had twice slain, only the 
dream was tmduly prolonged. After having observed La Mole 
laid, like himself, on a couch, and his wounds 'dressed by the 
surgeon, he saw him rise up in bed, while he himself was still 
confined to his by his fever, his weeikness, and his pain; he saw 
him get out of bed, then walk, first leaning on the surgeon's 
arm, and then on a cane, and finally without assistance. 

Coconnas, still delirious, viewed tliese different stages of his 
companion's recovery with eyes sometimes dull, at others wan- 
dering, but always threatening. 

All this presented to the Fiedmon test's fiery spirit a fearful 
mixture of the fantastic and the reaK For him La Mole was 
dead, wholly dead, having been actually killed twice and not 
merely once, and yet he recognized this same La Mole's ghost 
lying in a bed like his own ; then, as we have said, he saw this 
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ghost get up, walk round, and, horrible to relate, come toward 
his bed. This ghost, whom Cooonnas would have wished to 
avoid, even had it been in the depths of hell, came straight to 
him and stopped beside his pillow, standing there and looking 
at him ; there was in his features a look of gentleness and 
compassion which Coconnas took for the expression of hellish 
derision. 

There arose in his mind, possibly more wounded than his 
body, an insatiable thirst of vengeance. He was wholly oc- 
cupied with one idea, that of procuring some weapon, and with 
that weapon piercing the body or the ghost of La Mole which 
80 cruelly persecuted him. His clothes, stained with blood, had 
been placed on a chair by his bed, but afterwards removed, it 
being thought imprudent to leave them in his sight ; but his 
poniard still remained on the chair, for it was imagined it would 
be some time before he would want to use it. 

Coconnas saw the poniard; three nights while La Mole 
was slumbering he strove to reach it ; three nights his strength 
failed him, and he fainted. At length, on the fourth night, he 
clutched it convulsively, and groaning with the pain of the 
effort, hid the weapon beneath his pillow. 

The next day he saw something he had never deemed possible. 
La Mole's ghost, which every day seemed to gain strength, 
while he, occupied with the terrible dream, kept losing his in 
the eternal weaving of the scheme which was to rid him of 
it, — La Mole's ghost, growing more and more energetic, walked 
thoughtfully up and down the room three or four times, then, 
after having put on his mantle, buckled on his sword, and put 
on a broad-brimmed felt hat, opened the door and went out. 

Coconnas breathed again. He thought that he was freed 
from his phantom. For two or three hours his blood circulated 
more calmly and coolly in his veins than it had done since the 
duel. La Mole's absence for one day would have restored Co- 
connas to his senses; a week's absence would perhaps have 
cured him ; unfortunately, La Mole returned at the end of two 
hours. 

This reappearance of La Mole was like a poniard-stab for 
Coconnas; and although La Mole did not return alone, Co* 
connas did not give a single look at his companion. 

And yet his companion was worth looking at. 

He was a man of forty, short, thick-set, and vigorous, with 
black hair which came to his eyebrows, and a black beard, 
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(rMch, contrary fca the fashion of the period, thickly covered 
the dun; but he seemed one who cared little for tlie fashion. 

He wore a leather jerkin^ all covered with brown spots j red 
hose and leggings, thick shoes coming above the ankle, a cap 
the same color as his stockings, ami a girdle, from which huiig 
a large knife in a leather sheaf, completed his attire. 

This singular personage, whose presence in the Lonvre 
seemed so anomalous, threw his brown mantle on a chair and 
unceremoniously approached Coconnas, whose eyes^ as if fas- 
cinated, remained hked upon La Mole, who remained at some 
tli stance, He looked at the sick man^ and shaking his head^ 
said to La Mole ; 

t* You have waited tOl it waa rather late, my dear genUe- 
man.'* 

** I could not get out aoonerj*" said La Mole. 

" Eh I Heavens 1 you should have seat for me/' 

" ^Vhom had I to send ? " 

** True, I forgot where we are* I had told those ladies, but 
they wotild not listen to me. If my prescnptions had been 
followed instead of those of that ass, Ambroise Pari^, you would 
by this time have been in a condition to go in pursuit of ad- 
ventures together, or exchange another sword-thrust if such 
had U-en your good pleasure j but we shall s^* Does your 
friend listen to reason ? *^ 

*< Scarcely/' 

'* Hold out your tongue, mj dear gentleman/^ 

Coconnas thrust out his tongue to La Mole, making such a 
hideous grimace that the practitioner shook his head a second 
Ume. 

" Oho! " he muttered, "contraction of the muscles. There *« 
no time to be lost. This evening I will send you a potion 
ready prepared ; you must make him take it three times : once 
at midjiight, once at one o'clock, and once at twa'' 

*'Very welL" 

*<Bat who will make him take it f *' 

« I will/' 

"You?" 

«Yea." 

« You give me yonr word f " 

*' On my honor/* 

'' And if any physician should attempt to abstract the slightest 
portion to analyze it and discover what its ingredienta are " — 
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" I will spill it to the last drop.** 

" This also on your honor ? " 

" I swear it I " 

*' Whom shall I send you this potion by?*' 

" Any one you please." 

" But my messenger " — 

"Well?" 

" How will he get to you ? " 

'< That is easily managed. He will say that he comes from 
Monsieur K^n^ the perfumer." 

" That Florentine who lives on the Pont Saint Michel ? " 

'^ Exactly. He is allowed to enter the Louvre at any hour, 
day or night" 

The man smiled. 

" In fact," said he, " the queen mother at least owes him that 
much. It is understood, then ; he will come from Maftre R^n^, 
the perfumer. I may surely use his name for once : he has 
often enough practised my profession without having taken 
his degree either." 

" Then," said La Mole, " I may rely on you." 

« You may." 

" And about the payment ? " 

<< Oh, we will arrange about that with the gentleman him- 
self when he is well again." 

« You may be quite easy on that score, for I am sure he will 
pay you generously." 

" I believe you. And yet," he added with a strange smile, 
<< as the people with whom I have to do are not wont to be 
grateful, I should not be surprised if when he is on his legs 
again he should forget or at least not think to give a single 
thought to me." 

<<A11 right," said La Mole, smiling also, "in that case I 
should have to jog his memory." 

" Very well, we '11 leave it so. In two hours you will receive 
the medicine." 

" Au revoir ! " 

" You said " — 

"Au revoir." 

The man smiled. 

" It is always my custom," he added, '' to say adieu ! So 
adieu, Monsieur de la Mole. In two hours you will have the 
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potion. You understand, it must be given at midnight — in 
three doses — at intervals of an hourJ' 

So saying be took hid departuf e^ and La Mole was left alone 
with Coconnas, 

Ccxtonnas had beard the whole Douversationj but understood 
nothing of it ; a senseless babble of words, a senseless jauglmg 
of phrases, was all that came to him. Of the whole interview 
he remembered nothing except the word ** midnight" 

He continued to watch La Mole, wbo remained in the room, 
pacing thoughtfully up and down. 

The unknown doctor kept bis word^ and at the appointed 
time sent the medicine, which La Mole placed on a small 
silver cba&ig-dish, and having taken this precaution, went to 
bed. 

Tbia action on the part of La Mole gave Coconnas a little 
quietude. He tried to shut his ejes, but bis feverish slumbers 
were only a contiauation of bis waking delirium. The same 
phantom which haunted him by day came to disturb him by 
night; across bis hot eyelids he still saw La Mole as threaten- 
ing as ever, and a voice kept repeating in his ear : *^ Midnight, 
midnight, midnight ! ^' 

Suddenly the echoing note of a clock's bell awoke in the 
night and struck twelve. Coconnas opened his blood-shot 
eyes ; the fiery breath from bis breast scorched Ms dry lips, 
an unquenchable thirst devoured bis burning throat ; the little 
night lamp was burning as asual, and its dim light made thou- 
sands of phantoms dance be lore bis wandering eyes* 

And then a horrible vision — he saw La Mole get out of bed, 
and aiter walking up and down tlie room two or three times, aa 
the sparrow-hawk flits before the little bird it is tiying to fas^ 
cinate, come toward bim with his fist clinched- 

Coconnas seized his poniard and prepared to plunge it into 
his enemy. 

La Mole kept coming nearer* 

Coeomias muttered : 

« Ah 1 here you are again I you are alwaya here f Come on ! 
You threaten me, do you ! you smile ! Come, come, come ! ah, 
you still keep coming nearer, a step at a time ! Come, come, 
and let me kill you/^ 

And suiting the action to the word, just as La Mole bent 
down to him, Coconnas flashed out the poniard from under the 
clothes I but the effort he made in hsiug es^usted Mm, the 
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we2L^poa dropiKd from his hand, and he fell back upon bu 
pillow. 

"There, there! "^ said La Mole, gentlj lifting his head; 
« drink tliis, my poor fellow, for yoa are burning up.'' 

It was reallj a cap La Mole presented \o Coooonas, who in 
the wild excitement of his delirium took it to be a threatening 
fist 

Bat at the nectaroas sensation of this beneficent drmo^^ 
soothing his lips and cooling his throat, Coconnas's reason, or 
rather his instinct, came back to him, a nerer before experienced 
feeling of comfort pervaded his frame : he tamed an intelli- 
gent look at La Mole, who was supporting him in his arms, 
and smiling on him ; and from those eyes, so lately glowing 
with fury, a tear rolled down his burning cheek, wluch drank 
it with avidity. 

**Mordi/" whispered Coconnas, as he fell back on his 
bolster. << If I get over this. Monsieur de la Mole, you shall 
be my friend." 

" And you will get over it," said La Mole, " if you will drink 
the other two cups, and have no more ugly dreams." 

An hour afterward La Mole, assuming the duties of a nurse, 
and scrupulously carrying out the unknown doctor's orders, rose 
again, poured a second dose into the cup, and carried it to 
Coconnas, who instead of waiting for him with his poniard, 
received him with open arms, eagerly swallowed the potion, 
and calmly fell asleep. 

The third cup had a no less marvellous effect The sick 
man's breathing became more regular, his stiff limbs relaxed, 
a gentle perspiration diffused itself over his burning skin, and 
when Ambroise Par^ visited him the next morning, he smiled 
complacently, saying : 

<< I answer for Monsieur de Coconnas now ; and this will not 
be one of the least difficult cures I have effected." 

This scene, half-dramatic, ]ialf -burlesque, and yet not lacking 
in a certain poetic touch when Coconnas's fierce ways were taken 
into consideration, resulted in the friendship which the two 
gentlemen had begun at the Inn of the Belie Etoile, and which 
bad been so violently interrupted by the Saint Bartholomew 
night's occurrences, from that time forth taking on a new vigor 
and soon surpassing that of Orestes and Pylades by five sword- 
thrusts and one pistol-wound exchanged between them. 

At all eventSi wounds old and new, slight or serious, were at 
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IB a fair way of cm re. La Mole, faitM ul to Ms dutieb aa 
reej would not forsake the sick-room until Cocomias waa en- 
tirely welL As long as weakness kept the invalid on the bed^ 
he lifted him^ and when he began to improve he helped him to 
walk ; in a word^ he lavished on him all the attentions suggested 
by his gentle and affectionate dis{K)3itiao, and tins care, to- 
gether with the Piedmontese's natural Tigor, brought about a 
more rapid convalescence than wonld have been expected* 

However, oue and the same thought tormented both the 
young men. Each had in his delirium apparently seen the 
woman ho loved approach his couch, and yet, certainly siuce 
they had recovered their senses^ neither Marguerite uor 
Madame de Nevers had entered the room* However, that was 
perfectly comprehensible ; the one^ wife of the King of I^avarre, 
the other^ the Due de Guise's sister4n4aw, could not have 
publicly shown two simple gentlemen such a mark of evident 
interest J could they ? No I La Mole and Coco nn as could not 
make any other reply to this question. But still the absence 
of the ladies, tantamount perhaps to ntter forgetfulness, was 
not the less painfuL 

It is true the gentleman who had witnessed the duel had 
<'ome several times, as if of his own accord, to inquire after 
them ; it is true GUlonne had done the same ; but La Mole 
I had not ventured to speak to the one concerning the queen ; 

Coconnas had not ventuxed to speak to the other of Madame 
de Kevers* 

^HPFoei 
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' Foe some time each of the young men kept his secret can- 
fined to his own heart. At last their reserve burst ita barriers, 
and the thought which had so long occupied them escaped 
their lips, and both cemented their friendship by this final 
proof, wi^out which there is no friendship, — namely, perfect 
confident. 

They vere both madly in love — one with a princeas and the 
other with a queen. 

For these two poor suitors there was something frifhtf nl in 
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the almost insuperable distance separating them from the 
objects of their desires. 

And yet hope is a sentiment so deeply rooted in man's 
heart that in spite of the madness of their love they hoped ! 

They both, as they recovered from their illness, took great 
pains with their personal appearance. Every man, even the 
most indifferent to physical appearance, has, at certain times, 
mute interviews with his looking-glass, signs of intelligence, 
after which he generally leaves his confidant, quite satisfied 
with the interview. Now our two young men were not persons 
whose mirrors were compelled to give tiem harsh advice. La 
Mole, delicate, pale, and elegant, had the beauty of distinction ; 
Coconnas, powerful, large-framed, and fresh-colored, had the 
beauty of strength. He had more, for his recent illness had 
been of advantage to him. He had become thinner, grown 
paler, and the famous scar which had formerly caused him so 
much anxiety from its prismatic relationship to the rainbow 
had disappeared, giving promise, probably like the post-diluvian 
phenomenon, of a long series of lovely days and calm nights. 

Moreover, the most delicate attentions continued to be 
lavished on the two wounded men, and each of them on the day 
when he was well enough to rise found a robe-de-chamln'e 
on the easy-chair nearest his bed ; on the day when he was 
able to dress himself, a complete suit of clothes ; moreover, in 
the pocket of each doublet was a well-filled purse, which they 
each kept, intending, of course, to return, in the proper time and 
place, to the unknown protector who watched over them. 

This unknown protector could not be the prince in whose 
quarters the two young men resided, for the prince had not 
only never once paid them a visit, but he had not even sent to 
make any inquiry after them. 

A vague hope whispered to each heart that this imknown 
protector was the woman he loved. 

So the two wounded men awaited with intense impatience 
the moment when they could go out. La Mole, stronger and 
sooner cured than Coconnas, might have done so long before, 
but a kind of tacit convention bound him to his friend. It 
was agreed between them that the first time they went out 
they should make three calls : 

The first should be upon the unknown doctor whose sua^e 
medicine had brought such a remarkable improvement in th« 
inflammation of Coconnas's lungs. 
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The second to the dwelling of the defunct Maltre La Him^re, 
whei'O each of them had left his portmanteau and horse. 

The third to the Blorentine K^o4, who, uniting to his title of 
perfumer that of magi ci an, not only sold cosmetics and poisons, 
but also concocted philters and delivei-ed oracles. 

At length, after two months passed in convalesoence and 
confinement, the long-looked-for day arriired. 

We used the word " confinement ; '' the use of it is aocurata 
because several times in their impatience they had tried to 
hasten that da^^ ; but each time a sentinel posted at tiie door 
had atopped their passage and they had learned that they could 
not step out unless Maitre Ambroise Par^ gave them their exeat. 

Now, one day that clever surgeon, having come to the con- 
clusion that the two invalids were, if not completely cured, 
at least on the road to complete recovery, gave them this exeaff 
and abont two o^clock in the afternoon on a fine day In au- 
tumn^ such as Paris sometimes offers to her astonished popula- 
tiuUi who have already Imd up a store of resignation for the 
winter, the two friends, arm in arm, set foot outside the 
Louvre, 

La Mole, finding to his great satisfaction, on an armchair, 
the famous cherry-colored mantle which he had folded so care- 
fully before the duel, undertook to be Ooeonnaa's guide^ and 
Coeonnas allowed himself to be guided without Fesistauce or 
reflection. He knew that his friend was taking him to the un- 
known doctor's whose potion (not patented) had cured him in 
a single night, when all of Master Ambroise Park's drugs were 
slowly killing him- Ha had divided the money in his purse 
into two parts, and intended a hundred rose-nobles for the an^ 
onymous Esculapius to whom his recovery was due. Coconnaa 
was not afraid of death, but Coconnas was not the less satisfied 
to be alive and well, and so, as we see, he was intending to 
recompense his deliverer generously; 

La Mole proceeded along the Rue de FAstruce, the wide 
Bue Saint Honors, the Rue des Prouvelles, and soon found 
himialf on the Place des Halles, Near the ancient fountain, 
at the place which is at the present time called the Carreau des 
Holies* was an octagon stone buildings surmounted by a vast 
wooden lantern^ which was again surmounted by a pointed 
roof« on the top of which was a weathercock. This wooden 
lantern had eight openings^ traversed, as that hemldic flem 
which they call the /a#ci# traverses the field of blazonry, by a 
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kind of wooden wheel, which was divided in the middle, in 
order to admit in the holes cut in it for that purpose the head 
and hands of such sentenced person or persons as were 
exposed at one or more of these eight openings. 

This singular arrangement, which had nothing like it in the 
surrounding buildings, was called the pillory. 

An ill-constructed, irregular, crooked, one^yed, limping 
house, the roof spotted with moss like a leper^s ^in, had, like 
a toadstool, sprung up at the foot of this species of tower. 

This house was the executioner's. 

A man was exposed, and was thi-usting out his tongue at the 
passers-by ; he was one of the robbers who had been following 
his profession near the gibbet of Montfaucon, and had by ill 
luck been arrested in the exercise of his functions. 

Coconnas belieyed that his friend had brought him to see 
this singular spectacle, and he joined the crowd of sightseers 
who were replying to the patient's grimaces by vociferations 
and gibes. 

Coconnas was naturally cruel, and the sight very much 
amused him, only he would have preferred that instead of gibes 
and vociferations they had thrown stones at a convict so inso- 
lent as to thrust out his tongue at the noble lords that con- 
descended to visit him. 

So when the moving lantern was turned on its base, in order 
to show the culprit to another portion of the square, and the 
crowd followed, Coconnas would have accompanied them, had 
not La Mole checked him, saying, in a low tone : 

" We did not come here for this." 

" Well, what did we come for, then ? " asked Coconnas. 

" You will see," replied La Mole. 

The two friends had got into the habit of addressing each 
other with the familiar "thee" and "thou" ever since the 
jiioming of that famous night when Coconnas had tried to 
thrust his poniard into La Mole's vitals. And he led Coconnas 
directly to a small window in the house which abutted on the 
tower ; a man was leaning on the window-sill. 

" Aha I here you are, gentlemen," said the man, raising his 
blood-red cap, and showing his thick black hair, which came 
down to his eyebrows. "You are welcome." 

** Who is this man ? " inquired Coconnas, endeavoring to 
«l» for it seemed to him he had seen that face during 
• erisea of his fever. 
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" your pi^eserver, my dear friend," replied La Mole ; ** be 

lio brought to jou at the Lour re that refreshing drink which 
did JOU so much good,^' 

*' Oho ! ** said Coconnaa ; " in that case, my friend " — 

And he he hi out his hand to him. 

But the niaUi instead of returning the gesture, drevr hiinaalf 
up and withdrew from the two friends just the distance occu* 
pied by the curve of his bodjr. 

** Sir I " he said to Coconnas, " thanks for the honor you 
wish to confer ou me^ but it is probable tliat if you knew me 
you would not do so." 

" Faith ! " said Coconnas, " I declare that, even if you were 
the deril himself ^ I am very greatly obliged to you, for if it had 
not been for you I should be dead at this time." 

"I ara not exactly the devil j" replied the man in the red 
cap ; '* but yet persons are frequently found who would rather 
see the deTil than me." 

" ^Vlio are you, pray ? " asked Coconnas, 

** Sir/* replied the man, *^ I am Maltre Caboche, the exeeu* 
tioner of the provostry of Paris '' — 

'^ Ah " — said Coconnas, withdrawing his hand* 

" You see 1 " said Maitre Caboche, 

*'Ko, no; I will touch your band, or may the devU fetch 
me f Hold it out *' — 

'* Really?" 

" Wide as you can,** 

« Here it is," 

** Open it — wider — wider! '^ 

And Coeonnas took from his pocket the handful of gold he 
had prepared for his anonymous physician and placed it in the 
executioner s hand. 

" I would rather hare had your hand entirely Mnd soleJyy" 
said Maitre Caboehe, shaking his head^ "for I do not lack 
moneys but I am in need of hands to touch mine. Never 
mind. God bless you^ my dear gentleman." 

'* So then, my friend," said Coconnas, looking at the execu- 
tioner with curiosity, " it is you who put men to the rack, 
who break them on the wheel, quarter them, cut off heads, 
and break bones. Aba ! I am very glad to have made your 
acquaintance," 

** Sir," said Mattre Caboche, " I do not do all myself ; just 
as you noble gentlemen have ycmr lackeji to do what you do 
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not choose to do yourself, so have I my assistants, who do the 
coarser work and despatch clownish fellows. Only when, 
by chance, I have to do with folks of quality, like you and your 
companion, for instance, ah ! then it is another thing, and I 
take a pride in doing everything myself, from first to last, — 
that is to say, from the first putting of the question^ to the 
decapitation." 

In spite of himself, Coconnas felt a shudder pervade his 
veins, as if the brutal wedge was pressing his leg — as if the 
edge of the axe was against his neck. 

La Mole, without being able to account for it, felt the same 
sensation. 

But Coconnas overcame the emotion, of which he was 
ashamed, and desirous of taking leave of Maitre Caboche with 
a jest on his lips, said to him : 

" Well, master, I hold you to your word, and when it is my 
turn to mount Enguerrand de Marigny's gallows or Monsieur 
de Nemours's scaffold you alone shall lay hands on me." 

" I promise you." 

<< Then, this time here is my hand, as a pledge that I accept 
your promise," said Coconnas. 

And he offered the executioner his hand, which the latter 
touched timidly with his own, although it was evident that he 
had a great desire to grasp it warmly. 

At this light touch Coconnas turned rather pale ; but the 
same smile lingered on his lips, while La Mole, ill at ease, and 
seeing the crowd turn as the lantern did and come toward 
them, touched his cloak. 

Coconnas, who in reality had as great a desire as La Mole to 
put an end to this scene, which by the natural bent of his 
character he had delayed longer than he would have wished, 
nodded to the executioner and went his way. 

" Faith ! " said La Mole, when he and his companion had 
reached the Croix du Trahoir, " I must confess we breathe 
more freely here than in the Place des Halles." 

" Decidedly," replied Coconnas ; " but I am none the less 
glad at having made Maitre Caboche's acquaintance. It is 
well to have friends everywhere." 

" Even at the sign of the Belle Moile" said La Mole, 
laughing. 

" Oh ! as for poor Maitre La Huri^re," said Coconnas, " he 
is dead and dead again. I saw the arquebuse spitting flame, I 
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against the great bell of Notre-Damo^ and I left him stretched 
oat in the gutter with streams of blood flowing from his nose 
and moatL Taking it for granted that he is a f riendj he Is a 
frietid w% shall have in the next world/' 

Thus chatting, the two young men entered the Eije de 
l*A.rbre Sec and proceeded toward the sign of the Belle MoUf\ 
which was still creaking iu the same phice^ still presenting to 
the traveller its astronomic hearth and its appetidng inscrip- 
tion. Coconnas and La Mole expected to find the house in a 
desperate state, the widow in mourning, and the little ones 
wearilig cr€pe on their arms; but to their great astonishment 
tliey found the house in full swing of activity, Madame La 
Kurt fere mightily resplendent, and the children gayer than ever. 

** Oh, the faithless creature!" cried La Mole; "she must 
have married again/- 

Then addressing the new Art^mise : 

** Madame/' said he^ " we are two gentlemen, acquaintances 
of poor Monsieur La Hurifere. We left here two horses and 
two portmanteaus which we have come to claim /^ 

" Gentlemen," replied the mistress of the house, after she 
had tried to bring tliem Uj her recollection^ *' as I ha\*e not the 
honor of knowing youj with your permission I will go and call 
my husband, Or^goire, ask your master to come." 

Gr^goire stepped from the first kitchen, which was the gen- 
eral pandemonium, into the second, which was the laboratory 
where Mattre La Huridre in his life-time had been in the habit 
uf concocting the dishes which he felt deserved to be prepared 
by his clever hands. 

" The devil take me,- ' muttered Co<?onna3, *» if it does not 
make me feel badly to see this house so gay when it ought to 
be so melancholy. Foor La Huriere I *^ 

** He tried to kill me/' said La Mole^ " but I pardon him 
with all my heart" 

La Mole had hanlly uttered these words when a raan appeared 
holding ixL his hand a stew-pan, in the bottom of which he was 
browning some onions, stirring them with a wooden spoon. 

La Mold and Coconnas gave vent to a cry of amazement. 

As they did so the man lifted his head and, replying by a 
similar cry, dropped his stew*pant retaining in his hand only 
his wooden spoon. 

*^ In nomitit FatriM^* sftld the man, waving his spoon as he 
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would have done with a holy-water sprinkler, ^^ et F'tlii, &i 
Spiritus sancti " — 

<< Maitre La Huri^re ! " exclaimed the two young men. 

<< Messieurs de Coconnas and de la Mole!" cried La Huri^re. 

" So you are not dead ? " asked Coconnas. 

" Why ! can it be that you are alive ? " asked the landlord. 

" Nevertheless, I saw you fall," said Coconnas, " I heard the 
crash of the bullet, which broke something in you, I don't know 
what I left you lying in the gutter, with blood streaming out 
of your nose, out of your mouti, and even out of your eyes." 

<< All that is as true as the gospel. Monsieur de Coconnas. 
But the noise you heard was the biillet striking against my 
sallat, on which fortunately it flattened itself ; but the blow 
was none the less severe, and the proof of it," added La Hu- 
ri^re, lifting his cap and displaying a pate as bald as a man's 
knee, << is that as you see I have not a spear of hair left." 

The two young men burst out laughing when they saw his 
grotesque appearance. 

" Aha ! you laugh, do you ? " said La Huri^re, somewhat re- 
assured, " you do not come, then, with any evil intentions." 

" Now tell us, Maitre La Huri^re, are you entirely cured of 
your bellicose inclinations ? " 

" Faith, that I am, gentlemen ; and now " — 

" Well, and now " — 

" Now I have vowed not to meddle with any other fire than 
that in my kitchen." 

" Bravo ! " cried Coconnas, " see how prudent he is ! Now," 
added the Piedmontese, " we left in your stables two horses, 
and in your rooms two portmanteaus." 

'< Oh, the devil ! " replied the landlord, scratching his ear. 

« Well ? " 

" Two horses, you say ? " 

" Yes, in your stable." 

" And two portmanteaus ?" 

" Yes, in the rooms we had." 

"The truth is, don't you see — you thought I was dead, 
didn't you ? " 

" Certainly we did." 

" You will agree that as you were mistaken, I also might 
be." 

" What ? In believing that we also were dead ? You were 
perfectly free," 
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<^ Kow that 'g it Toa see, as you died intestate,** continued 
Miiitfe La Uuri^re. 

'< Go on " — 

" 1 belleTcd somethings I was mistaken, I see it now ** — 

** Tell us, what was it you believed ? " 

" I believed that I might consider myself youx heir," 

** Oho I'' exclaimed \h<^- two young men, 

'' Nevertheless, I could not be more grateful to End that you 
are alive^ gentlemen." 

" So you sold our horses, did you ? " asked Cooonnaa, 

" Alas 1 *' cried La Huri^re. 

** And our portmanteaus ? •' insisted La Mole, 

"Oh! your portmanteaus? Ohj no/* cried La Huri^re, 
<*only what was in them/* 

''2^'ow Wk here, La Mole" peraistM Coconnas, " it seems 
to me that this is a bold rascal ; suppose we disembowel him ! *' 

This threat seemed to have great effect on Maltre La Hu- 
ri^re, who stammered out these words : 

" Well, gentlemen, 1 rather think the affair can be arranged/' 

" Listen ! " said La Mole, " I am the one who has the greatest 
cause of complaint against you." 

** Certainly, Monsieur le Comte, for I recollect that in a 
moment of madness I bad the audacity to threaten you," 

" Yea^ with a bullet which flew only a couple of inches above 
my head." 

" Do you think so ? ^' 

** I am certain of it" 

« If you are certain of it, Monsieur de la Mole/' said La 
Hnritjrej pickiug up his stew-pan willi an innocent air, " I am 
too thoroughly at your service to give you the He*" 

** Well,'' said La Mole^ '« as far as I am concerned I make 
DO lie maud upon you*" 

" What, my dear gentleman" — 

« Except'' — 

« Ale ! ate I " groaned La Hnriftm 

" Except a dinner for myself and my friends every time I 
find myself in your neighborhood/* 

*' How is this ? " exclaimed La Huri^re in an ecstasy. ** I 
am at your service^ my dear gentleman ; I am at your service/* 

*' So it is a bargain, is it?" 

"With all my heart — and you, Monsieur de Cbcon&Mi^ 
continued the landlord, ** do you agree to the bargain ? '* 
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<' Yes ; but, like mj friend^ I must add one small oondi^ 
tion.'' 

" What is that ? *' 

<< That you restore to Monsieur de la Mole the fifty orowns 
which I owe him, and which I put into your keeping." 

" To me, sir ? When was that ? " 

'< A quarter of an hour before you sold my horse and my 
portmanteau." 

La Huri^re showed that he understood. 

<' Ah ! I remember," said he ; and he stepped toward a 
cupboard and took out from it, one after fl^ other, fifty 
crowns, which he brought to La Mole. ^ 

" Very well, sir," said that gentleman ; " very well. Serve 
me an omelet. The fifty crowns are for Gr^goire." 

" Oh ! " cried La Huri^re ; <' in truth, my dear gentlemen, 
you are genuine 'princes, and you may count on me for life and 
for death." 

^* If that is so," said Coconnas, <' make us the omelet we want, 
and spare neither butter nor lard." 

Then looking at the clock, 

" Faith, you are right, La Mole," said he, " we still have 
three hours to wait, and we may as well be here as anywhere 
else. All the more because, if I am not mistaken, we are 
already half way to the Pont Saint Michel." 

And the two young men went and sat down at table in the 
very same room and at the very same place which they had 
occupied during that memorable evening of the twenty-sixth of 
August, 1572, when Coconnas had proposed to La Mole to play 
each against the other the first mistress which they should 
have ! 

Let us grant for the honor of the morality of our two young 
men that neither of them this evening had the least idea of 
making such a proposition to his companion. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 



THE ABOOS OF MAtTBK rIk^^ PKBFUlfER TO THE QirEEJf 
MOTHEIt. 

At the period of this histoty there existed in Paris^ for pass^ 
ing from one part of the city to another, but five bridgeSj 
some of atone and the others of wood, and they all led to the 
Cit4 ; there were le Pont dea Meuniers, le Pont au Chaof e, Je 
Pont Notre-DAme, le Petit Pont, and le Pont 8aint MichdL 

In other places when there waa need of crossing the river 
there were feriies. 

These five bridges were loaded with houses like the Pont 
Yeechio at Florence at the present time. Of these five bridges, 
each of which has its history, we shall now speak more partic- 
ularly of the Pont Saint Michel, 

The Pont Saint Michel had been built of stone in 1373 ; in 
spite of its apparent solidity^ a freshet in the Seine undermined 
a part of it on the thirty -first of January » 1408 ; in 1416 it had 
been rebuilt of wood^ but during the night of Decern be? IG, 
1547| it was again carried away; about 1550, in other words 
twenty-two years anterior to the epocli which we have reached, 
it was again built of wood, and though it needed repairs it was 
regarded aa solid enough. 

In tije midst of the houses which bordered the line of the 
bridge, facing the small islet on which the Templers had been 
burnt J and where at the present time the platform of the Pont 
Neaf rests, stood a wooden panelled house over which a large 
roof impended like the lid of an immense eye. At the only 
window, which opened on the first story, over the window and 
door of the ground floor, hermetically sealed, shone a reddish 
lights which attracted the attention of the passe rs*by to the low^ 
wide fa^^ade, painted blue, with rich gold mouldings. A kind of 
frieze separating the ground fioor from the first floor represented 
groups of devils in the most grotesque postures imaginable \ 
and a wide scroll painted blue like the faijade ran between 
the frieze and the window, with this inscription i " El3ri| 
Flo&ektik, PBRFuais& DS SA Maj£sT£ LA Reing l^lkaE.'' 

The door of this shop waa^ as we have said, well bolted ; but 
it was defended from nocturnal attacks better than by bolts 
by its occupant's reputatdoi^ so redoubtable that the passengers 
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over the bridge usually described a curve which took them to 
the opposite row of houses, as if they feared the very smell of 
the perfumes that might exhale through the walls. 

More than this, the right and left hand neighbors, doubt- 
less fearing that they might be compromised by the proxim- 
ity, had, since Maitre K^n^'s occupancy of the house, taken their 
departure one after the other so that the two houses next to 
R^n^'s were left empty and closed. Yet, in spite of this soli- 
tude and desertedness, belated passers-by had frequently seen, 
glittering through the crevices of the shutters of these empty 
habitations, strange rays of light, and had felt certain they 
heard strange noises like groans, which proved that some 
beings frequented these abodes, although they did not know if 
they belonged to this world or the other. 

The resiilt was that the tenants of the two buildings contigu- 
ous to the two empty houses from time to time queried whether 
it would not be wise in them to do as their neighbors had done. 

It was, doubtless, owing to the privilege which the dread of 
him, widely circulated, had procured for him, that Maitre 
E^n^ had ventured to keep up a light after the prescribed 
hour. No round or guard, moreover, would have dared to 
molest him, a man doubly dear to her majesty as her fellow- 
countryman and perfumer. 

As we suppose that the reader, panoplied by the philosophi- 
cal wisdom of this century, no longer believes in magic or magi- 
cians, we will invite him to accompany us into this dwelling 
which, at that epoch of superstitious faith, shed around it suck 
a profound terror. 

The shop on the ground floor is dark and deserted after 
eight o'clock in the evening — the hour at which it closes, 
not to open again until next morning ; there it is that the daily 
sale of perfumery, unguents, and cosmetics of all kinds, such as 
a skilful chemist makes, takes place. Two apprentices aid 
him in the retail business, but do not sleep in the house ; they 
lodge in the Rue de la Colandre. 

In the evening they take their departure an instant before 
the shop closes ; in the morning they wait at the door until it 
opens. 

This ground-floor shop is therefore dark and deserted, as 
we have said. 

In this shop, which is large and deep, there are two doors, 
each leading to a staircase. One of these staircases is in the 
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wall itself and is lateral, aed the other is exterior and visible 
&om the quay now called the Qua! dea AugustinSi and from 
the riTerbanky now called tJie Quai des Orfd^res. 

Both lead to the principal room on the first floor* Thi^ room 
is of the same size as the ground floor, except that it is divided 
into two compartments by tapestry etispended in the centre 
and parallel to the bridge. At the end of the first compart* 
meat opens the door leading to the exterior staircase. On the 
side face of the settond opens the door of the secret staircase^ 
This door is invisible, being concealed by a large carved cup- 
board fastened to it by iron cramps, and moving with it when 
pushed open. Catharine alone, besides R^n^, knows the secret 
of this door, and by it she comes and departs ; and with eye 
or ear placed against the cupboard, in which are several small 
holes, she sees and bears all that occurs in the chamber. 

Two other doors, visible to all eyes, present themselves at 
the sides of the second compartment. One opens into a small 
chamber lighted from the roof, and having nothing in it but 
a large stove, some alembecs, retorts, and crucibles : it is the al* 
chemist's laboratory ; the other opens into a cell more singular 
than the rest of the apartment, for it is not lighted at all — 
has neither carpet nor furniture, but only a kind of stone altar* 

The floor slopes from the centre to the ends, and from the 
ends to the base of the wall is a kind of gutter ending in a 
funnel, through whose orifice may be seen the dark waters of 
the Seine. On nails driven into the walls are hung singular- 
shaped instruments, all keen or pointed with points as fine as 
a needle and edges as sharp as a razor; some shine like 
mirrors ; others, on the contrary, are of a dull gray or murky 
blue. 

In a come? are two black fowls struggling with each other 
and tied togetlier by the claws. This is the soothsayer s sano* 
tTiary. 

Let us return to the middle chamber, that with two com- 
jmrtments. 

Hero the common herd of clients are introduced; here 
ibisas frtun Egypt ; mummies, with gilded bands ; the erooodile, 
yawning from the ceiling ; death's-heads, with eyeless sooketa 
and loc^e teeth ; and old musty volumes, torn and rat-aaten, 
are presented to the visitor's eye in pellmen confusion. 
Itehtnd the curtain are phiala, singularly shaped lioxes, and 
wmrddooking vases j aU this is lighted up by two small silver 
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lamps exactly alike, perhaps stolen from some altar of Santa 
Maria Novella or the Church Dei Lervi of Florence; these, 
supplied with perfumed oil, cast their yeUow flames around 
the sombre vault from which each hangs by three blackened 
chains. 

K^n^, alone, his arms crossed, is pacing up and down the 
second compartment with long strides, and shaking his head. 
After a lengthened and painful musing he oauses before an 
hour-glass : 

<< Ah ! ah ! " says he, '' I forget to turn it; and perhaps the 
sand has all run trough a long time ago." 

Then, looking at the moon as it struggled through a heavy 
black cloud which seemed to hang over Notre-Dame, he said : 
<< It is nine o'clock. If she comes, she will come, as usual, in 
an hour or an hour and a half; then there will be time for all." 

At this moment a noise was heard on the bridge. B^^ 
applied his ear to the orifice of a long tube, the other end of 
which reached down the street, terminating in a heraldic viper- 
head. 

"No," he said, "it is neither she nor they\ it is men's foot- 
steps, and they stop at my door — they are coming here." 

And three sharp knocks were heard at the door. 

K^n^ hurried downstairs and put his ear against the door, 
without opening it. 

The three sharp blows were repeated. 

« Who 's there ? " asked Maitre R^n^. 

" Must we mention our names ? " inquired a voice. 

" It is indispensable," replied R^n^. 

" Well, then, I am the Comte Annibal de Coconnas," said the 
same voice. 

" And I am the Comte Lerac de la Mole," said another 
voice, which had not as yet been heard. 

" Wait, wait, gentlemen, I am at your service." 

And at the same moment K^n^ drew the bolts and, lifting 
the bars, opened the door to the two young men locking it 
after him. Then, conducting them by the exterior staircase, he 
introduced them into the second compartment. 

La Mole, as he entered, made the sign of the cross under his 
cloak. He was pale, and his hand trembled without his being 
able to repress this symptom of weakness. 

Coconnas looked at everything, one after the other; and 
teeing the door of the cell, was about to open it. 
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" Allow me to observe, my dear young gentletnan," said 
R^Tt^t in his deep voice, and placing his hand on Coconnas'a, 
'^ thof^e that do me the honor of a visit have access only to 
this part of the room,'' 

" Ohj very well/' replied Coconnai ; " besides, I feel like 
sttting down/^ And he took a seat. 

There was unbroken silence for a moment — ^Maltre Beti^ 
was waiting for one or the other of the young men to open 
the conversation. 

'* Haitre K6n6" at length said Coconnas, ^-^you are a skilfnl 
i^and I pray you tell me if I shall always remain a 
from my wound — that is, always experience this short* 
breathy which prevents uie from riding on horseback^ 
using my sword, and eating larded omelettea ? '' 

B^n4 put his ear to Coconnas'e chest and listened attentively 
to the play of the lungs. 

" NOy Monsieur le Gomte," he replied^ " you will get well." 

«Keally?'' 

" YeSf I assure you." 

"Well, you fill me with delight." 

There was silence once more. 

** Is there nothing else you would desire to know, M, le 
Comtet" 

'* I wish to know," said Coconnas, " if I am really in love ? " 

'* You are," replied R^u^, 

" How do you know ? ** 

«* Because you asked the question." 

" By Heaven ! you are right But with whom ? " 

" With her who now, on eveiy occasion^ uses the oath you 
have just uttered.'* 

*^Aii!" said Coconnas, amaz^ ; "Mattre R^n^, you are a 
clever man I Now, La Mole, it is your turn." 

La Mole reddened^ and seemed embarrassed. 

«I^ MonseiuT B^n^/' he fltammered» and speaking more 
firmly as he proceeded, " do not c^re to ask you if I am in 
love, for I know that I am, and I do not hide it from myself; 
but tell me, shall I be beloved in return ? for, in truths ail 
that at first seemed propitious now turns against me.^' 

** Perehance you have not done all you should do." 

" What is there to do, sir, but to testify, by one's respect and 
devotion to the lady of one^s thoughts^ that she is rtnl^ and 
profoundly beloved?" 
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<< You know/' replied R^n^, '' that these demonstrations are 
frequently very meaningless." 

" Then must I despair ? '* 

" By no means ; we must have recourse to science. In 
human nature there are antipathies to be overcome — sympa- 
thies which may be forced. Iron is not the lodestone ; but by 
rubbing it with a lodestone we make it, in its turn, attract iron." 

" Yes, yes," muttered La Mole ; " but I have an objection to 
all these sorceries." 

<< Ah, then, if you have any such objections, yon should not 
come here," answered R^n^. 

<< Come, come, this is child's play ! " interposed Goconnas. 
" Maitre Rdn^, can you show me the devil ? " 

" No, Monsieur le Comte." 

" I 'm sorry for that ; for I had a word or two to say to him, 
and it might have encouraged La Mole." 

" Well, then, let it be so," said La Mole, " let ns go to the 
point at once. I have been told of figures modelled in wax to 
look like the beloved object. Is that one way ? " 

" An infallible one." 

<< And there is nothing in the experiment likely to affect the 
life or health of the person beloved ? " 

« Nothing." 

« Let us try, then." 

" Shall I make first trial ? " said Coconnas. 

"No," said La Mole, " since I have begun, I will go through 
to the end." 

" Is your desire mighty, ardent, imperious to know what the 
obstacle is, Monsieur de la Mole ? " 

" Oh," exclaimed La Mole, " I am dying with anxiety." 

At this moment some one rapped lightly at the street door 
— so lightly that no one but Maitre R^n^ heard the noise, 
doubtless because he had been expecting it. 

Without any hesitation he went to the speaking-tube and 
put his ear to the mouthpiece, at the same time asking Ia 
Mole several idle questions. Then he added, suddenly : 

" Now put all your energy into your wish, and call the per- 
son whom you love." 

La Mole knelt, as if about to address a divinity ; and Rdn^, 
going into the other compartment, went out noiselessly by the 
exterior staircase, and an instant afterward light steps trod 
the floor of his shop. 
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'When La Mole ros© he beheld before him Mattre J^od 
The Flareutuie held iti his hand a small wax figure, vary in* 
differently modelled ; it wore a crown and mantle. 

"Do you desire to be always beloved by your rojal mi*» 
tress ? '* demanded the perfumer. 

"Yes, e^en if it cost m© my life — even if my soul should be 
the BaDrifioe ! ^' replied La Mole, 

i* Very good," said the Florentine, taking with the t?nds of 
Ijia fingers some drops of water from a ewer and sprinkling 
them over the figure, at the same time muttering certain Latin 
words. 

La Mole shuddered, beliei^ing that some sacrilege was com« 
viitted. 

•* What are you doing ? " he asked. 

*' I am christening this figure with the name of Marguerite." 

« What for?'* 

" To establish a sympathy/' 

La Mole opened his month to prevent his going any further, 
hat a mocking look from Cooonnaa stopped him. 

E^n^^ who had noticed the impulse^ waited. " Your absolute 
and undivided will is necessaty," he said. 

" Go on," said La Mole. 

BAn4 wrote on a small strip of red paper some eahalistio 
i^haractersy put it into the eye of a steel needle, and with the 
needle pierced the small wax model in the heart 

Strange to say, at the orifice cf the wound appeared a small 
drop of blood; then ho set fire to the paper* 

The heat of the needle melted the war around it and dried 
tip the spot of blood. 

'* Thus/' said R4nd, " by the power of sympathy, your love 
shall pierce and burn the heart of the wom^n whom you love;" 

Goconnae, true to his repute as a bold thinker, laughed in his 
mustache, and in a low tone jested ; but La Mole, desperately 
in love and full of snperstitioni felt a cold perspiration start 
from the roots of his hair. 

" And now," continued R^u^, ** press your lips to the lips of 
the figure, and say : ' Marguerite, I love thee ! Come^ Mar- 
guerite t ' " 

La Mole obeyed- 

At this moment the door of the second ehamber waa he«rd 
to open, and light steps approached. Coeonnas, curioua and 
ineredolousi drew his pomard^ and feariiig that if he imiaed 
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the tapestry R^n^ would repeat what he said about the door, 
he cut a hole in the thick curtain, and applying his eye to the 
hole, uttered a cry of astonishment, to which two women's voices 
responded. 

" What is it ? " exclaimed La Mole, nearly dropping the 
waxen figure, which R^n^ caught from his hands. 

"Why," replied Coconnas, "the Duchesse de Nevers and 
Madame Marguerite are there ! " 

" There, now, you unbelievers ! " replied R^n^, with an aus- 
tere smile ; " do you still doubt the force of sympathy ? *' 

La Mole was petrified on seeing the queen ; Coconnas was 
amazed at beholding Madame de Nevers. One believed that 
R^n^'s sorceries had evoked the phantom Marguerite ; the other, 
seeing the door half open, by which the lovely phantoms had 
entered, gave at once a worldly and substantial explanation to 
the mystery. 

While La Mole was crossing himself and sighing enough to 
split a rock, Coconnas, who had taken time to indulge in philo- 
sophical questionings and to drive away the foul fiend with the 
aid of that holy water sprinkler called scepticism, having 
observed, through the hole in the curtain, the astonishment 
shown by Madame de Nevers and Marguerite's somewhat 
caustic smile, judged the moment to be decisive, and under- 
standing that a man may say in behalf of a friend what he 
cannot say for himself, instead of going to Madame de Nevers, 
went straight to Marguerite, and bending his knee, after the 
fashion of the great Artaxerxes as represented in the farces of 
the day, cried, in a voice to which the whistling of his wound 
added a peculiar accent not without some power : 

" Madame, this very moment, at the demand of my friend 
the Comte de la Mole, Maitre R^n^ was evoking your spirit ; 
and to my great astonishment, your spirit is accompanied with 
a body most dear to me, and which I recommend to my friend. 
Shade of her majesty the Queen of Navarre, will you desire the 
body of your companion to come to the other side of the cur* 
tain?" 

Marguerite began to laugh, and made a sign to Henrietta, 
who passed to the other side of the curtain. 

" La Mole, my friend," continued Coconnas, " be as eloquent 
as Demosthenes, as Cicero, as the Chancellor de PHdpital! 
and be assured that my life will be imperilled if you do not per- 
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ftuide the body of Madame de Nevers that I am her most de- 
voted, most obedient, and moat faithful servant/^ 

"But'* — ^ stammered La Mole, 

" Do as I say I And yoE, Maitre B^q^ watch that we are 
not interrupted." 

B4d^ did as Coconnas asked, 

" By Heaven^ monsieur/' said Marguerit^^ '^ you are a cleTer 
man. I am listening to you. What have you to say ? " 

*' I hare to say to you, madam e^ that the shadow of my friend 
— for he is a shadow, and he proves it by not uttering a single 
little word — I say, that this shadow begs me to use the faculty 
which material bodies possess of speaking so as to be under- 
stood, and to say to you : Lovely shadow^ the gentleman thus 
disembodied has lost his whole body and all las breath by the 
cruelty of your eyes. If this were really you, I should ask 
Maitre R^n€ to plunge me in some sulphurous pit rather than 
use such language to the daughter of King Henry IL| to the 
sister of King Charles IX,, to the wife of the King of Navarre, 
But shades are freed from all earthly pride and they are never 
angry when men love them* Therefore, pray your bodyi 
inadame, to love the soul of tlds poor La Mole a littic — a soul 
in trouble, if ever there was onej a soul first x>eraacuted by 
friendship, which three times thrust into him several inebei 
of cold steel ; a soul burnt by the fire of your eyes — fire a 
thousand times more oonsuming than all the flames of helL 
So have pity on this poor soul I Love a little what was the 
handsome La Mole ^ and if you no longer possess speech, ah ! 
bestow a gesture, bestow a smile upon him. My friend's souJ 
is a venr intelligent soul, and will comprehend everything. 
Be kind to him, then; or^ by Heaven ! I will nm my sword 
through R^n^*s body in order that, by virtue of the power 
which be possesses over spirits, he may force yours, which he 
has already so opportunely evoked, to do all a shade so ami- 
aijly disposed as yours appears to be should do.^' 

At this burst of eloquence delivered by Coconnas i^ he stood 
in front of the queen like ^Eneas descending into Hades^ 
Marguerite could not refrain from a hearty burst of laughter, 
yet, preserving the silence which on such an occasion may be 
the supposed characteristic of a royal shadf^ she presented her 
hand to Coconnas. He took it daintily in his, audi caLUng to 
tja Mole, said ; 

** Shftde of my friend, come hiUier instantly ! " 
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La Mole, amazed, overcome, sUentlj obeyed. 

<< 'T is well/' said Goconnas, taking him by the back of the 
head ; <' and now bring the shadow of your handsome brown 
countenance into contact with the white and vaporoos hand 
before you." . 

And Coconnas, suiting the action to the word, raised the 
delicate hand to La Mole's lips, and kept them for a moment 
respectfully united, without the hand seeking to withdraw it- 
self from the gentle pressure. 

Marguerite had not ceased to smile, but Madame de Nevers 
did not smile at all ; she was still trembling at the unexpected 
appearance of the two gentlemen. She was conscious that her 
awkwardness was increased by all the fever of a growing jeal- 
ousy, for it seemed to her that Coconnas ought not thus to for- 
get her affairs for those of others. 

La Mole saw her eyebrows contracted, detected the flashing 
threat of her eyes, and in spite of the intoxicating fever to 
which his delight was insensibly urging him to succumb he 
realized the danger which his friend was running and perceived 
what he should try to do to rescue him. 

So rising and leaving Marguerite's hand in Coconnas's, he 
grasped the Duchesse de Kevers's, and bending his knee he 
said : 

"0 loveliest — most adorable of women — I speak of 
living women, and not of shades I " and he turned a look and 
a smile to Marguerite ; '' allow a soul released from its mortal 
envelope to repair the absence of a body fully absorbed by 
material friendship. Monsieur de Coconnas, whom you see, is 
only a man — a man of bold and hardy frame,. of flesh hand- 
some to gaze upon perchance, but perishable, like all flesh. 
Omnia caro fenum. Although this gentleman keeps on from 
morning to night pouring into my ears the most touching 
litanies about you, though you have seen him distribute as 
heavy blows as were ever seen in wide France — this champion, 
so full of eloquence in presence of a spirit, dares not address a 
woman. That is why he has addressed the shade of the 
queen, charging me to speak to your lovely body, and to tell 
you that he lays at your feet his soul and heart ; that he en- 
treats from your divine eyes a look in pity, from your rosy 
fingers a beckoning sign, and from your musical and heavenly 
voice those words which men can never forget; if not, he has 
supplicated another thing, and that isj in case he should not 
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aoften you, you will ron my sword — which is a real blad©, for 
swords have no shadows escept in the suushjjie — run my 
Bword right through Ids body for the sec^oad time, for he can 
live no longer if you do not authorize him to live exclusively 
for you.'* All the verve and comical exaggeration whit^h 
Cooonnas had put into his npeech found their count.erpart in 
the tenderness, th3 intoxicating vigor, and the mock humility 
which La Mole introduced into his supplication, 

Henri ette's eyes turned from La Mole, to whom she bad 
listened till he ended, and rested on (.'oconuas^ to see it' the 
expression of that gentleman^ s countenance harmoni2cd with 
bis friend's ardent address. It seemed thfit she was satisfied, 
for blushing^ breathless, conquered, she said to Goconnasy with 
a smile which disclosed a double row of pearls enelosed in 
coral: 

f^ Is this true ? " 

u By Heaven 1 *^ exclaimed Coconnas, faficinated by her look, 
** it is true, indeed. Oh, yes, madame, it is true — true on 
your life — true on my death ! " 

*' Come with me, then,*' said Henriette, extending to him 
liar band, while her eyas proclaimed the feelings of her heart. 

Coeonnas flung his Telnet cap into the air and with one 
stride was at the young woman's side, while La Mole, recalled 
to Marguerite by a gesture, executed at the same time an 
amarous chassez with his friend. 

B€n^ appeared at the door in the background. 

" Silence !" be exclaimed, in a voice which at one© damped 
all the ardor of the lovers j " silence ! " 

And they heard in the solid wall the sound of a key in a 
lockf and of a door grating on its hinges. 

" But," said Marguerite, haughtily, *' I should thlctk thai no 
one has the right to enter whilst we are here ! '* 

" Not even the queen mother ? ^' whispered Ri$n^ in her ear. 

Marguerite instantly nishcd out by the exterior staircase, 
leading La Mole after her; Henriette and Cocounai almost 
arm*in*arm followed them, all fotir taking flighty as fly at the 
Erst noise the birds seen engaged in loving parley on the 
houghs of a flowering shrub. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THB BLACK HSITS. 

It was time the two couples disappeared ! Catharine 
patting the key in the lock of the second door just as Cocon- 
nas and Madame de Nevers stepped out of the house by the 
lower entrance, and Catharine as she entered could hear the 
steps of the fugitives on the stairs. 

She cast a searching glance around, and then fixing her 
suspicious eyes on R^n^, who stood motionless, bowing before 
her, said : 

" Who was that ? " 

<< Some lovers, who are satisfied with the assurance I gave 
them that they are really in love." 

<< Never mind them," said Catharine, shrugging her shoul- 
ders ; " is there no one else here ? " 

" No one but your majesty and myself." 

** Have you done what I ordered you ? " 

" About the two black hens ? " 

" Yes ! " 

" They are ready, madame." 

" Ah," muttered Catharine, " if you were a Jew ! " 

" Why a Jew, madame ? " 

" Because you could then read the precious treatises which 
the Hebrews have written about sacrifices. I have had one of 
them translated, and I found that the Hebrews did not look 
for omens in the heart or liver as the Romans did, but in the 
configuration of the brain, and in the shape of the letters 
traced there by the all-powerful hand of destiny." 

" Yes, madame ; so I have heard from an old rabbi." 

" There are," said Catharine, " characters thus marked that 
reveal all the future. Only the Chaldean seers recommend " — 

" Recommend — what? " asked R^n^, seeing the queen hesi- 
tate. 

" That the experiment shall be tried on the human brain, as 
more developed and more nearly sympathizing with the wishes 
of the consulter." 

" Alas I " said R^n^, " your majesty knows it is impossible." 

" Difficult, at least," said Catharine ; " if we had known this 
at Saint Bartholomew's, what a rich harvest we might have 
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bad — The first convict — but I will think of it Meuitime, 
let ua do what we can. Ib the chamber of sacriBce prepared f " 

** Yea, madame." 

*< Let 113 go there," 

B4d4 lighted a taper made of strange substances, the odor of 
which, both insidious and penetrating as weO as nauseating 
aad stupefying^ betokened the introduction of many elements ; 
holding this taper up, he preceded Catharine into the ceU. 

Catharine selected from amongst the saerificial instruments a 
knife of blue steel, while K^ne took up one of the two fowls that 
were huddling in one corner, with anxiousj golden eyes. 

" How shall we proceed ? " 

^* We will examine the liver of tlie one and the brain of the 
otlier. If these two experiments lead to the same result we 
must be convinced, especially if these results coincide with 
those we got before*" 

** Wliich shall we begin with ? " 

'• With the liyer." 

'' Very well/' said E^n^, and he fastened the bird down to 
two rings attached to the litl^e altar, so that the creature, 
tojned on its back^ could only struggle, without stirring from 
the spot 

Catharine opened its breast with a single stroke of her 
knife j the fowl uttered three crieo, audi after some eonirulsions, 
expired. 

** Always three eriei!'* said Oatharine; *' three signs of 
death;' 

She then opened the body. 

** And the liver inclining to the left^ always to the left, — a 
triple death, followed by a downfall T is terrible, U4n4J' 

*'We must see, madam e, whether the presages from the 
ieoomd will correspond with those of the first/' 

B^i un&stened the btxly of the fowl from the altar and 
toeaed it into a comer; then he went to the other, which^ fore- 
seeing what its fate would be by its companion's, tried U> escape 
by running round the cell, and finding itself pent up in a 
comer flew over R^nt^'s head, and in its flight extinguished the 
mtgie taper Catharine held. 

'* You see, B^n^, thus shall our race be extiuguished/' said 
the qui^en ; " death shall breathe upon it^ and destroy it from 
the fat^e of the earth 1 Yet three sons I three eons! *' she mm^ 
mured^ sorrowfully. 
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E^n^ took from her the extinguished taper, and went into 
the adjoining room to relight it. 

On his return he saw the hen hiding its head in the tunnel. 

" This time," said Catharine, " I will prevent the cries, fcr 
I will cut off the head at once." 

And accordingly, as soon as the hen was bound, Catharine, 
as she had said, severed the head at a single blow ; but in the 
last agony the beak opened three times, and then closed for- 
ever. 

" Do you see," said Catharine, terrified, " instead of three 
cries, three sighs ? Always three I — they will all three die. 
All these spirits before they depart count and call three. Let 
us now see the prognostications in the head." 

She severed the bloodless comb from the head, carefully 
opened the skull, and laying bare the lobes of the brain 
endeavored to trace a letter formed in the bloody sinuositiee 
made by the division of the central pulp. 

<< Always so ! " cried she, clasping her hands ; " and this 
time clearer than ever ; see here ! " 

R^n^ approached. 

« What is the letter ? " asked Catharine. 

" An H," replied R^n^. 

" How many times repeated ? " 

R^n^ counted. 

« Four," said he. 

" Ay, ay ! I see it ! that is to say, Henry IV. Oh," she 
cried, flinging the knife from her, " I am accursed in my 
posterity ! " 

She was terrible, that woman, pale as a corpse, lighted by 
the dismal taper, and clasping her bloody hands. 

"He will reign ! " she exclaimed with a sigh of despair ; 
" he will reign ! " 

" He will reign ! " repeated R^n^, plunged in meditation. 

Nevertheless, the gloomy expression of Catharine's face soon 
disappeared under the light of a thought which unfolded in 
the depths of her mind. 

"R^n^," said she, stretching out her hand toward the per- 
fumer without lifting her head from her breast, "R^n^, is 
there not a terrible history of a doctor at Perugia, who killed 
at once, by the aid of a pomade,* his daughter and his 
daughter's lover?" 

i Tlie original bM & Paid* d*un4 prom€nad4. 
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** And thii lover was " — 

"Wad Kin^ Ladislas, madame.'^ 

*' Ah, yea ! '' murmured elie ; " bave jou any of the details 
of this story ? '* 

" I liave au old book wbicli meBtioos it/' replied K^n^* 

'« Well, let us go into the other room, and you can show it 
me." 

They left the oell, the door of whioh E4n^ closed after him. 

«^ Has your majesty any other orders to give me concerning 
the sacrifices ? '' 

<'No, Ren4, I am for the present sufficiently convinced. 
We will wait till we can secure the head of somectimtnal^ and 
on the day of the execution you mnst arrange with tlie hang- 
man.'* 

K€n^ bowed in token of obediencej then holding hit candle 
up he let the light fall on the shelves where his books stood, 
climbed on a chair^ took one down, and handed it to the queen* 

Catharine opened it 

" What is this ? " she asked ; « ' On the Metliod of Raising 
and Training Tercels, Falcons, and Gerfalcons to be Coura^ 
geous, Valiant, and always ready for Flight"' 

'^ Ah. \ pardon me, madame, I made a mistake. That is a 
treatise on venery written by a scientific roan of Lncca for the 
famous Castrnccio Castracani. It stood next the other and 
was bound exactly like it I took down the m'rong one. How- 
ever, It is a very precious volume ; there are only three copies 
extant — one belongs to the library at Venice, the oUier wag 
bought by your grandfather Lorenzo and was offered by Pietro 
de Meclicis to King Charles VI IL, when he %4sited Florence^ 
and the third you have in your handa,'' 

<* I venerate it/^ said Cat^arinej *' beeanaa of its rarity, hut 
as I do not need it, I return it to 3'ou/' 

And she held out her right hand to E^n^ to receive the book 
which she wished, while with her left hand she re^tomed to 
him the one which she had first taken. 

This time H4n4 was not mistaken; it Wia the volnme she 
wished. He stepped down, turned the leaves for a moment, 
and gave it to her open. 

Catharine went and sat down at a table. E^n^ placed the 
magic taper near her and by the light of its blniah dame she 
read a few lines in an undertone ; 
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** Grood ! ** said she, shutting the book ; " that is all I wanted 
to know." 

She rose from her seat, leaving the book on the table, but 
bearing away the idea which had germinated in her mind aid 
would ripen there. 

R^n^ waited respectfully, taper in hand, until the queen, 
who seemed about to retire, should give him fresh orders or 
ask fresh questions. 

Catharine, with her head bent and her finger on her mouth, 
walked up and down several times without speaking. 

Then suddenly stopping before K^n^, and fixing on him her 
eyes, round and piercing like a hawk's : 

« Confess you have made for her some love-philter,'' said she. 

" For whom ? " asked K^n^, starting. 

« La Sauve." 

" I, madame ? " said K^n^ ; " never ! " 

« Never ? " 

" I swear it on my soul." 

" There must be some magic in it, however, for he is desper- 
ately in love with her, though he is not famous for his con- 
stancy." 

« Who, madame ? " 

" He, Henry, the accursed, — he who is to succeed my three 
sons, — he who shall one day be called Henry IV., and is yet 
the son of Jeanne d'Albret." 

And Catharine accompanied these words with a sigh which 
made R^n^ shudder, for he thought of the famous gloves he 
had prepared by Catharine's order for the Queen of Navarre. 

" So he still runs after her, does he ? " said R^n^. 

" He does," replied the queen. 

" I thought that the King of Navarre was quite in love with 
his wife now." 

" A farce, R^n^, a farce ! I know not why, but every one is 
seeking to deceive me. My daughter Marguerite is leagued 
against me ; perhaps she, too, is looking forward to the death 
of her brothers; perhaps she, too, hopes to be Queen of 
France." 

"Perhaps so," re-echoed R^n^, falling back into his own 
reverie and echoing Catharine's terrible suspicion. 

"Ha! we shall see," said Catharine, going to the main 
door, for she doubtless judged it useless to descend the secret 
stair, now that she was sure that they were alone. 
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E^l pri66ded ber, and in a few minutafi they stood in the 
perfumer's shop. 

" You pTomia^d me some new kind of coametic for my handn 
and lips, R^n^ ; the winter ia at hand and you know how sen- 
iiti^e my skin is to the cold/' 

^' 1 have already provided for this^ roadame ; and I shall 
bring you some to-moirow/' 

" You would not find me in before nine o'clock to-morrow 
e¥etiing ; I shall be occupied with my devotion« during the 
day.^' 

*' I will be at the Louvre at nine O'clock, then, tnadame/* 

" Madame de Sauve has beautiful hands and beautiful lipg/^ 
said Catharine in a careless tone. " What pomade does she 
use?*' 

** For her hands ? '* 

'* Yes, for her hands first*' 

** Heliotrope.'* 

« What for her lips ? " 

** She is going to try a new opiate of my invention. I was 
going to bring your majesty a box of it at the same time.*' 

Catharine mused an instant. 

** She is certainly a very beautiful creature/' said she» pur- 
suing her secret thoughts ; *' and the passion of th© B4arnais 
for her is not strange at alL^' 

" And she is so devoted to your majesty/' said K&4 "At 
least I should think so." 

Catharine smiled and shrugged her shoulders. 

" When a woman loves, is she faithful to any one but her 
lover ? You must have given her some philter, R^u<^." 

*' 1 swear I have not, madame." 

*< Well, well ; we '11 say no more about it Show me this new 
opiate you spoke of , that is to make her lips fresher and rosier 
than ever," 

H^n^ approached a shelf and showed Catharine stjc email 
boxes of the same shapei Le.^ rouud silver boxes ranged side 
by side. 

" This is the only philter she ever asked me for/^ obaerred 
B^n4; "it is true* as your majesty says^ I composed it 
expressly for her, for her llpe are so tender that the sun and 
wind affect them equally." 

Catharine opened one of the boxe« ; it oontaiQed a most fa»* 
einating carmine paste. 
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" Give me some paste for my hands, R^n^" said she ; ** I 
will take it away with me." 

B^n^ took the taper, and went to seek, in a private com- 
partment, what the queen asked for. As he turned, he fancied 
that he saw the queen quickly conceal a box under her mantle ; 
he was, however, too familiar with these little thefts of the 
queen mother to have the rudeness to seem to perceive the 
movement ; so wrapping the cosmetic she demanded in a paper 
bag, ornamented with fleurs-de-lis : 

" Here it is, madame," he said. 

" Thanks, R^n^," returned the queen ; then, after a moment's 
silence : " Do not give Madame de Sauve that paste for a week 
or ten days ; I wish to make the first trial of it myself.'' 

And she prepared to go. 

" Your majesty, do you desire me to accompany you ? " 
asked R^n^. 

" Only to the end of the bridge," replied Catharine ; " my 
gentlemen and my litter wait for me there." 

They left the house, and at the end of the Rue de la Baril- 
lerie four gentlemen on horseback and a plain litter were wait- 
ing. 

On his return R^n^'s first care was to count his boxes of 
opiates. One was wanting. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MADAME DE SAUVE's APABTMBUT. 

Catharine was not deceived in her suspicions. Henry had 
resumed his former habits and went every evening to Mskdame 
de Sauve's. At first he accomplished this with the greatest 
secrecy ; but gradually he grew negligent and ceased to take any 
precautions, so that Catharine had no trouble in finding out 
that while Marguerite was still nominally Queen of Navarre, 
Madame de Sauve was the real queen. 

At the beginning of this story we said a word or two about 
Madame de Sauve's apartment ; but the door opened by Dariole 
to the King of Navarre closed hermetically behind him, so that 
these rooms, the scene of the B^mais's mysterious amours, 
are totally unknown to us. The quarters, like those furnished 
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bj princes for tlieir dependente in the palaees occupied by 
them in order to have them withiu reach, were smaller and 
leas convenient than what she could have found in the city 
itself* As the reader aJ ready knows, they were situated oa 
the second floor of the palace, alinost immediately above thoae 
occupied by Henry him tie If* The door opened into a corridor, 
the end of which was lighted by an arched window with email 
leaded panes, so that even in the loveliest days of the year only 
a dubious light filtered through. During the winter, after three 
o'clock in the afternoon, it was necessary to light a lamp, but as 
this contained no more oil than in summer, it went out by ten 
o'clock, and thusj as soon as the winter days arrivedi gave the 
two lovers the greatest security. 

A small antechamber^ carpeted with yellow flowered damask ; 
a reception-room with hangings of blue velvet ; a sleeping- 
room, the bed adorned with twisted columns and rose-satin 
curtains, enshrining a rueile ornamented with a lookuig-glass 
set in silver, and two paintings representing the loves of Venus 
and Adonis, — such was the reside nee, or as one would say now* 
adays the nest, of the lovely hidy-in- waiting to Queen Catha- 
rine de MMicis. 

If one had looked sharply o^e would have found, oppo- 
site a toilet-table provided with every accessory, a small door 
in a dark corner of this room opening into a sort of oratory 
where* raised on two steps, stood a j^i^^dieu. In this 
little chapel on the wail hung three or four paintings, to the 
highest degree spiritual, as if to serv^e as a oorrectiTa to 
the two mythological pictures which we mentioned* Among 
these paintings were hung on gilded nails weapons sueh aa 
women carried. 

That evetiing, which was the one following the eeenea wbitti 
we have described as taking place at Malt re Bdn^^s, Madame 
de Sauve, seated in her bedroom on a couch, was telling Henry 
about her fears and her love, and was giving him as a proof 
of her love the devotion which she had shown on the famous 
night following Saint Bartholomew's^ the night whicli, it will 
be remembered, Henrj' spent in Ms wife's quarters, 

Henry on his side was expressing his gratitude to htr. 
Madame de Saave was charming that evening in her simple 
batiste wrapper ; and Henry was very grateful. 

At tlie iame time, as Heniy was really in love, he was 
dreamy. Madame de Sauve, who had eome actually to love 
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instead of pretending to love as Catharine had commanded, 
kept gazing at Heniy to see if his eyes were in accord with 
his words. 

" Come, now, Henry," she was saying, " be honest ; that night 
which you spent in the boudoir of her majesty the Queen of 
Navarre, with Monsieur de la Mole at your feet, did n't you feel 
sorry that that worthy gentleman was between you and the 
queen's bedroom ? " 

" Certainly I did, sweetheart," said Henry, " for the only 
way that I could reach this room where I am so comfortable, 
where at this instant I am so happy, was for me to pass 
through the queen's room." 

Madame de Sauve smiled. 

" And you have not been there since ? " 

" Only as I have told you." 

" You will never go to her without informing me ? *' 

« Never." 

" Would you swear to it ? " 

" Certainly I would, if I were still a Huguenot, but " — 

" But what ? " 

'^ But the Catholic religion, the dogmas of which I am now 
learning, teach me that one must never take an oath." 

'< Gascon ! " exclaimed Madame de Sauve, shaking her head. 

" But now it is my turn, Charlotte," said Henry. " If I ask 
you some questions, will you answer ? " 

" Certainly I will," replied the young woman, " I have noth- 
ing to hide from you." 

" Now look here, Charlotte," said the king, " explain to me 
just for once how it came about that after the desperate resist- 
ance which you made to me before my marriage, you became 
less cruel to me who am an awkward B^mais, an absurd pro- 
vincial, a prince too poverty-stricken, indeed, to keep the 
jewels of his crown polished." 

"Henry," said Charlotte, " you are asking, the explanation 
of the enigma which the philosophers of all countries have 
been trying to determine for the past three thousand years ! 
Henry, never ask a woman why she loves you ; be satisfied 
with asking, * Do you love me ? ' " 

" Do you love me, Charlotte ? " asked Henry. 

" I love you," replied Madame de Sauve, with a fascinating 
smile, dropping her pretty hand into her lover's. 

Henry retained the hand. 
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'^ But," he went on to say, following out his thought, ** sup- 
posing I have guessed the word which the philosophers have 
been vainly trying to find for tliree thoimand years — at least 
as far as you are concern edj Charlotte ? '* 

Madame de Sauve hlushed. 

** Yon love me," pursued Henry, ** conaequputly I have noth* 
ing else to ask you and I consider myself the happiest man in 
the world. But you know happiness is always aocompanied by 
some lack. Adam, in the midst of Eden, was not perfectly 
happy, and he bit into that miserable apple which imposed 
upon us all that love for novelty that makes every one spend 
his life in the search for something unknown. Tell me, my 
darling, in order to help me to tin d mine^ did n^t Queen Catha- 
rine at first bid you love me ? " 

** Henry/' exclaimed Madame de SauvCj ** speak lower when 
you speak of the queen mother 1 *' 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Hemyj with a spontaneity and boldneaa 
which deceived Madame de Saiive herself, ** it was a good 
thing formerly to distrust her^ kind mother that she is, but 
then we were not on good terms ; but now tfiat I am her 
daughter- s husband " — 

'* Madame Marguerite's husband I " exclaimed Charlottei 
flushing with Jealousy. 

" Speak low iu your turn,'' said Henry; " now that I am her 
daughter's husband we are Uie best friends in the world. 
Wlml was it they wanted ? For me to become a Catholic, so 
it Mtxns. Well^ grace has touched me, and by the intercession 
of Saint Bartholomew 1 have become one. We live together 
like brethren in a happy family — like good Christians,'* 

** And Queen Marguerite ? " 

** Queen Marguerite ? '^ repeated Henry ; ** oh, well, she is the 
link uniting us.'' 

^* Hut, Henry, you said that the Queen of Navarre, as a 
rewartl for the devotion I showed her^ had been generous to 
me. If what you say is true, if this generosity j for which I 
have clierished deep gratitude toward her, is genuine, she is a 
connecting link easy to break. So you cannot trust to this sup- 
port, for you have not made your pretended intimacy impose 
on any one.'" 

" Still I do rest on it, and for three months it hiA been the 
bobter on which I have slept" 
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"Then, Henry!" cried Madame de Sauve, "you have de- 
ceived me, and Madame Marguerite is really your wife." 

Henry smiled. 

" There, Henry," said Madame de Sauve, " you have given 
me one of those exasperating smiles which make me feel the 
cruel desire to scratch your eyes out, king though you are." 

" Then," said Henry, " I seem to be imposing now by means 
of this pretended friendship, since there are moments when, 
king though I am, you desire to scratch out my eyes, because 
you believe that it exists I " 

" Henry ! Henry ! " said Madame de Sauve, " I believe that 
God himself does not know what your thoughts are." 

" My sweetheart," said Henry, " I think that Catharine first 
told you to love me, next, that your heart told you the same 
thing, and that when those two voices are speaking to you, you 
hear only your heart's. Now here I am. I love you and love 
you with my whole heart, and that is the very i-eason why if 
ever I should have secrets I should not confide them to you, — 
for fear of compromising you, of course, — for the queen's 
friendship is changeable, it is a mother-in-law's." 

This was not what Charlotte expected; it seemed to her 
that the thickening veil between her and her lover every time 
she tried to sound the depths of his bottomless heart was assum- 
ing the consistency of a wall, and was separating them from 
each other. So she felt the tears springing to her eyes as he 
made this answer, and as it struck ten o'clock just at that 
moment : 

" Sire," said Charlotte, " it is my bed-time ; my duties call 
me very early to-morrow morning to the queen mother." 

" So you drive me away to-night, do you, sweetheart ? " 

" Henry, I am sad. As I am sad, you would find me tedious 
and you would not like me any more. You see that it is better 
for you to withdraw." 

" Very good," said Henry, " I will withdraw if you insist 
upon it, only, ventre saint gris ! you must at least grant me 
the favor of staying for your toilet." 

" But Queen Marguerite, sire ! won't you keep her waiting if 
you remain ? " 

" Charlotte," replied Henry, gravely, " it was agreed between 
us that we should never mention the Queen of Navarre, but it 
seems to me that this evening we have talked about nothing 
but her." 



Madame de Bauve sighed ; thea she went aud sat down 
befure her toilet-table. Henry took a cliairi pulled it along 
toward the one that ser^red as his mi stress 'a seat, and settitjg 
one knee oa it while he leaaed on the back of the oUier, he 
said: 

"Come J my good little Charlotte, let me see you mttke 
yourself beautiful, and beautiful for me whatever you said. 
Heavens I What things 1 What Hceut-bottles, what powders, 
what phials, what perfumery bojces ! " 

** It aeems a good deal/^ eaid Charlotte, with a sighp *' and 
yet it 13 too little^ since with it all I have not as yet found tha 
means of reigning exclusively over your majesty- s heart** 

" There I " exclaimed Henry ; «* let us not fall back on poli- 
tios ! What is that little fine delicate brush ? Should it not 
be for painting the eyebrows of my Olympian Jupiter ? ^* 

" Yes, sire^*' replied Madame de Sanvei ^* and you haTf 
guessed at the first shot I " 

*' And that pretty little ivory rake ? " 

»' *T is for parting the hair J " 

*^ And that charming little silver box with a chased cover ? ** 

<^0b, that is something 'R4n4 sent, sire^ 'tis the fanioua 
opiate which he has been promising me so long — to make still 
sweeter the lips which your majesty has been good enough 
sometimes to find rather sweet.'' 

And Henry, as if to test what the charming woman said^ 
touched his lips to the ones which she was looking at so atten* 
tively in the mirror. Now that they were returning tu the 
field of coquetry, the cloud began to lift from the baronesses 
brow; She took up the box which had thus been explained, 
and was just going to show Henry how the vermilion Mai ve was 
used, when a sharp rap at the antechamber door startled the 
two lovers, 

** Some one is knocking, madame,'* said Bariole, thrusting 
her head tii rough the opening of the portiere* 

" Go and find out who it is^ and come back/ said Madame 
de Sanve. Henry and Charlotte looked at eiich other anxiously, 
and Henry was beginning to think of retiring to the oratory, 
in which be had already more than once taken refuge, when 
Pariale reappeared. 

"Madame," said she^ "it is Maltre B^€, the perfumer/' 

At this name Hecuy frowned^ and involuntarily bit his 
lip9» 
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** Do yoQ liant me to refuse him idmission 7*^ aaked Char- 
lotte. 

"No!'* said Henry; "Maitre R^n^ never does anything 
without having previously thought about it If he comes to 
you, it is because he has a reason for coming." 

'* In that case, do you wish to hide ? * ' 

<< I shall be careful not to," said Henry, " for Maitre R4n^ 
knows everything; therefore Maitre B^^ knows that I am 
here." 

" But has not your majesty some reason for thinking his 
presence painful to you ? " 

« I ! " said Henry, making an effort, which in spite of his 
will-power he could not wholly dissimulate. " I ! none at all ! 
we are rather cool to each other, it is true ; but since the night 
of Saint Bartholomew we have been reconciled." 

<< Let him enter ! " said Madame de Sauve to Dariole. 

A moment later B^n^ appeared, and took in the whole room 
at a glance. 

Madame de Sauve was still before her toilet-table. 

Henry had resumed his place on the couch. 

Charlotte was in the light, and Henry in the shadow. 

" Madame," said R^ne, with respectful familiarity, " I have 
come to offer my apologies." 

« For what, B^n^ ? " asked Madame de Sauve, with that 
condescension which pretty women always use towards the 
world of tradespeople who surround them, and whose duty it 
is to make them more beautiful. 

<< Because long ago I promised to work for these pretty lips, 
and because " — 

" Because you did not keep your promise until to-day ; is that 
it?" asked Charlotte. 

« Until to^ay ? " repeated R^n^. 

" Yes ; it was only to-day, in fact, this evening, that I re- 
ceived the box you sent me." 

" Ah ! indeed ! " said R^n^, looking strangely at the small 
opiate box on Madame de Sauve's table, which was precisely 
like those he had in his shop. " I thought so I " he murmured. 
" And you have used it ? " 

"No, not yet. I was just about to try it as you entered." 
R^n^'s face assumed a dreamy expression which did not 
escape Henry. Indeed, very few things escaped him. 
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'* Well, R4n4f what are yon going to do now ? ** asked tlis 
king. 

*' I ? Nothingj sire," said the perfumer, " I am humbly wait- 
ing until your majesty speaks to me, before taking leave of 
Madame la Barotine.^' 

" Come, now ! '* said Henry > sniiling. ^' Do you need my word 
to know that it is a pleasure to me to see you ? " 

Ren^ glanced around him, made a tour of the room as if 
to sound the doors and the curtains with his eye and ear^ 
then he stopped and standing so that he could embrace at a 
glance both Madame de Sanve and Henry : 

^' I do not know it/' said hej thanks to that admmible 
instinct which like a sixth sense guided him during the fisrst 
part of his life in the midst of impending dangers. Henry 
felt that at that moment something strangely resembling a 
struggle was passing through the mind of the perfumer, and 
turned towards him^ stilt in the shadow^ while the Florentine's 
face was in the light 

*^ You here at this hour, B^n^ ? " said he. 

" Am 1 unfortunate enough to be in your majestj^s way ? " 
asked the perfumer, stepping back. 

^' Noj but I want to know one thing." 

« What, sire f " 

" Did you think yon would find me her^ ? " 

" I was sure of it." 

" YoQ wanted me, then ? *' 

** I am glad to have found you, at least'' 

"Have you something to say to me ?" persisted Henry, 

« Perhaps, sire J" replied R^n^, 

Charlotte blushed, for she feared that the revelation which 
the perfumer seemed anxious to make might have something 
to do with her conduct towards Henry. Therefore she acted 
as though, having been wholly engrossed with her toilet, she 
had heai>d nothing^ and interrupted the conversation. 

" Ah ! really, R4n4" said she, opening the opiate box, ** you 
are a delightful man. This oake is a marveUous color^ and 
since you are here I am going to honor you by experimenting 
with your new production." 

She took the box in one hand^ and with the other touched 
the tip of her finger to the roee paste, which she was about to 
raise to her lips. 

B^^ gave a start 
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The baroness smilingly lifted the opiate to her mouth. 

R^nf^ turned pale. 

Still in the shadow, but with fixed and glowing eyes, Henry 
lost neither the action of the one nor the shudder of the other. 

Charlotte's hand had but a short distance to go before it 
would touch her lips when K^n^ seized her arm, just as Henry 
rose to do so. 

Henry fell back noiselessly on the couch. 

" One moment, madame," said R^n^, with a constrained 
smile, <' you must not use this opiate without special direc- 
tions." 

" Who will give me these directions ? '' 

" I." 

"When?" 

" As soon as I have finished saying what I have to say to 
his Majesty the King of Navarre." 

Gharlotte opened her eyes wide, understanding nothing of 
the mysterious language about her, and sat with the opiate pot 
in one hand, gazing at the tip of her finger, red with the 
rouge. 

Henry rose, and moved by a thought which, like all those of 
the young king, had two sides, one which seemed superficial, 
the other which was deep, he took Charlotte's hand and red as 
it was, made as though to rai.':e it to his lips. 

" One moment," said Ren^, quickly, " one moment ! Be kind 
enough, madame, to rinse your lovely hands with this soap 
from Naples which I neglected to send you at the same time 
as the rouge, and which I have the honor of bringing you now." 

Drawing from its silver wrapping a cake of green soap, he 
put it in a vermilion basin, poured some water over it, and, 
with one knee on the floor, offered it to Madame de Sauve. 

" Why, really, Maitre R^n6, 1 no longer recognize you," said 
Henry, " you are so gallant that you far outstrip every court 
fop." 

" Oh, what a delicious perfume ! " cried Charlotte, rubbing 
her beautiful hands with the pearly foam made by the scented 
cake. 

R^nd performed his office of courtier to the end. He offered 
a napkin of fine Frisian linen to Madame de Sauve, who dried 
her hands on it. 

" Now," said the Florentine to Henry. " Let your mind be 
at rest, monseigneur." 
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Charlotte ga^e he? hand to Heorj^ who kissed it, and while 
she half turned on her chair to listen to what K^n^ was about 
to say, the King of Navarre returned to his couch, more con- 
vinced than ever that something unusual was passing through 
th€ mind of the perfumer. 

" Well ? " asked Charlotte. The Florentine apparently 
made an efiFort to collect all hie strength, and then turned 
towards Henrj. 



CHAPTER TXTT 



^ilRE, YOU aSALL BE KINO. 



« Sirs," said Bend to Heury, " I have come to speak of 
something which has been on my mind for some time/- 

" Perfumery ? '' said Henry. gmiJing, 

" Well, yes, sire, — perfumery ,** replied K^n^, witli a singu- 
lar nod of acquiescence, 

*^ Speak, I am listening to you. This is a suhjeet which has 
always interested me deeply/** 

R^n^ looked at Henry to try, in spite of his words, to read 
the impenetrable thought; but seeing that it was f>erfectly 
impossible, he continued ; 

** One of my friends, sire, ha» just arrived from Florence, 
This friend is greatly int4^rested in astrology/^ 

•* Yes," interrupted Henry, *' I know that it is a paisioa 
with Florentines.'* 

** In company with the foremost students of the world he 
haa read the horoscops of the chief gentlemen of Europe/* 

" Ah ! all ! ** exclaimed Henry. 

"And as the housf of B<mrbim is at the head of tlio highest, 
descended as it is from the Count of Clermont, the fifth son of 
Saint Louis, your majesty must know that your horo>$enpe has 
not been oTcrlooked," 

Henry listened still more attentively. 

*'Do you remerat^r this horosope?" said the King of 
Navarre, with a smile which he strove to render iudifferent. 

** Oh 1 " replied Rt^ne, shaking his heiid, **your horosoope h 
not one to be forgotten." 

•^ Indeed 1 " said Henry, ironically. 
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" Yes, sire ; according to this horoscope jour majesty is to 
have a most brilliant destiny." 

The young prince gave a lightning glance which was almost 
at once lost under cover of indifference. 

" Every Italian oracle is apt to flatter," said Henry ; « but 
he who flatters lies. Are there not those who have predicted 
that I would command armies ? I ! " He burst out laughing. 
But an observer less occupied with himself than R4ii4 would 
have noticed and realized the effoi-t of this laugh. 

« Sire," said K^n^, coldly, " the horoscope tells better than 
that." 

<< Does it foretell that at the head of one of these armies I 
shall win battles?" 

« Better than that, sire." 

'' Well," said Henry ; " you will see that I shall be con- 
queror ! " 

" Sire, you shall be king." 

" Well ! Ventre saint gris ! " exclaimed Henry, repressing 
a violent beating of his heart ; " am I not that already ? " 

" Sire, my friend knows what he promises ; not only will 
you be king, but you will reign." 

"In that case," said Henry, in the same mocking tone, 
"your friend must have ten crowns of gold, must he not, 
R^n^ ? for such a prophecy is very ambitions, especially in 
times like these. Well, R^n^, as I am not rich, I will give 
your friend five now and five more when the prophecy is ful- 
filled." 

" Sire," said Madame de Sauve, " do not forget that you are 
already pledged to Dariole, and do not overburden yourself 
with promises." 

" Madame," said Henry, " I hope when this time comes that 
I shall be treated as a king, and that they will be satisfied if I 
keep half of my promises." 

" Sire," said R^n^, " I will continue." 

"Oh, that is not all, then ?" said Henry. "Well, if I am 
emperor, I will give twice as much." 

" Sire, my friend has returned from Florence with the horo- 
scope, which he renewed in Paris, and which always gives the 
same result ; and he told me a secret." 

'< A secret of interest to his majesty ? " asked Charlott8| 
quickly. 

« I think so," said the Florentine. 
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'* H« is searching for words/' thciiiglit Henry, without in any 
war coming to Edna's rescue. "Apparently the thing is 
diffit^ult to tell" 

'* 3[^^ieak^ then,'* went on the Baroness de Sauve ; " what is it 
about?" 

** It is about all the rumors of poisoning,*' said the Floren- 
tine, weighing each of his words separately, *^ it is about all the 
rumors of poisoning which for some time have been circulateil 
around court '^ A slight movement of the nostrils of the Xing 
of Xavarre was the only indication of his increased attention 
at the sudden turn in the conversation. 

*^ And your friend the Florentine, " said Henry, ^* knows 
something about this poisoning ? '* 

** Ves, sire* " 

" How can yon tell me a secret which is not yours, B4n4 
especially when the secret is such an important one ? '* said 
Henry, in the most natural tonu he could assume. 

" This friend has some advice to ask of your majesty .'' 

"Of me?'* 

*' What is there surprising in that, sire ? Bcmember the old 
soldier of Actium who, having a law-suit on hand, asked advioo 
of Augustus.-^ 

^'Augustus was a lawyer, Mn^, and I am not. '* 

" Sire, when mj friend conBded this secret to me, your 
majesty still belDnged to the Calrinist party^ of which you 
were the chief head, and of wMch Monsieur de Cond^ was the 
second/' 

" Well ? " said Henry* 

** This friend hoped that you would use your all-powerful 
influence over Monsieur de Cond^ and be^ him not to be 
hostile to him,*' 

** Explain this to me, R^n^, if you wish me to understand it|*' 
said Henry^ withoat betraying the least change in his face or 
voice, 

*• Sire^ your majesty will understand at the linit irord. Tbii* 
friend knows all the particulars of the attempt to pdaon Mon- 
seignenr de Condi.^' 

** There has been an attempt to poison the Prince de 
Cond^ f ' ^ exclaimed Heniy with a well-assumed astonishment. 
** Ah, indeedp and when was this f " 

BM6 looked fiiedlj al the king, and replied merely by 
these words : 
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" A week ago, your majesty." 

" Some enemy ? " asked the king. 

" Yes," replied Rdn^, " an enemy whom your majesty knowi 
and who knows your majesty." 

" As a matter of fact," said Henry, " I think I have heard 
this mentioned, but I am ignorant of the details which your 
friend has to reveal. Tell them to me." 

" Well, a perfumed apple was offered to the Prince of 
Cond^. Fortimately, however, when it was brought to him 
his physician was with him. He took it from the hands of 
the messenger and smelled it to test its odor and soundness. 
Two days later a gangrene swelling of the face, an extravasa- 
tion of the blood, a running sore which ate away his face, were 
the price of his devotion or the result of his imprudence." . 

" Unfortunately," replied Henry, " being half Catholic al- 
ready, I have lost all influence over Monsieur de Cond^ Your 
friend was wrong, therefore, in addressing himself to me." 

" It was not only in regard to the Prince de Cond^ that your 
majesty could be of use to my friend, but in regard to the Prince 
de Porcian also, the brother of the one who was poisoned." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Charlotte, " do you know, 'R6n4y that 
your stories partake of the gruesome ? You plead at a poor 
time. It is late, your conversation is death-like. Really, your 
perfumes are worth more." Charlotte again extended her 
hand towards the opiate box. 

" Madame," said R^ne, " before testing that, as you are about 
to do, hear what cruel results wicked men can draw from it." 

" Really, R^n^," said the baroness, " you are funereal this 
evening." 

Henry frowned, but he understood that R^n^ wished to 
reach a goal which he did not yet see, and he resolved to push 
towards this end the conversation which awakened in him 
such painful memories. 

" And," he continued, " you knew the details of the poison- 
ing of the Prince de Porcian ? " 

" Yes," said he. " It is known that every night he left a 
lamp burning near his bed ; the oil was poisoned and he was 
asphyxiated." 

Henry clinched his fingers, which were damp with perspi- 
ration. 

" So," he murmured, " he whom you call your friend knows 
not only the details of the poisoning, but the author of it ? '' 
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" YeS| and it is for this reason that he wished to ask jou 
if you would use over the Prince of Porcian the remains of 
that influence and have the murderer pardoned for the death 
of his hrother.*' 

** Unfortunately," replied Henry, " still being half Hngue- 
notf I have no influence oyer Monsieur le Prince de Porcian ; 
your friend therefore would have dond wrong in speaking to 
me." 

*^ But what do you think of the intentions of Honsieor le 
Prince de Cond^ and of Monsieur de Porcian ? ** 

" How should I know their intentions^ E4n^ ? God, whom 
I may know, haa not given me the privilege of reading their 
hearts,^* 

^ *f Your majesty must ask yourself/' said the Florentine 
calmly. " Is there not in the life of your majesty some event 
80 gloomy that it can serve as a test of clemency, so painful 
that it is a touchstone for generosity ? ". 

These words were altered in a tone which made Charlotte 
herself tremble. It was an all ns ion m direct^ so pointed, that 
the young woman turned aside to hide her blush, and to a^oid 
meeting Heniy's eyes, Henry made a supreme effort over 
himself j his forehead, which during the words of the Floren* 
tine wore threatening lines, unbent, and be changed the digni- 
fied, filial grief which tightened bis heart into vague meditation. 

" In ray life," said he, " a gloomy eirctimstanc^ — no, R^ne^ 
no; 1 remember in my youth only folly and carelessness 
mingled with more or less cruel necessity imposed on every 
one by the demands of nature and the proofs of God." 

Ri^n^ in turn became constrained as he glanced from Henry 
to Charlotte, as though to rouse the on© and hold back the 
other; for Charlotte had returned to her tfiilet to hide the 
anxiety caused by their conversation, and had again extended 
her hand towards the opiate boi. 

*♦ Fiut, sire, if you were the brother of the Prince of Poreian 
or the son of the Prince of Condd, and if they had poisoned 
your brother or assa^tnated your father ^* — Charlotte uttered 
a slight cry and raised the opiate to her lips, Een^ saw the 
gesture, but this time he stopped her neither by word nor 
gesture; he merely exclaimed: 

" In Heaven's name, site, answer ! Sire, if you were in their 
place what %voiild you do ? " 

Henry recovered himself* With trembling hand he wi|»ed 
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his forehead, on which stood drops of cold perspiratioxiy and 
rising to his full height, replied in the midst of the silenoe 
which until then had held B^n^ and Charlotte : 

" If I were in their place, and if I were sure of being king, 
that is, sure of representing God on earth, I would act like 
Grod, I should pardon." 

« Madame," cried R^n^, snatching the opiate from the hands 
of Madame de Sauve, '^ madame, give me back this box ; mj 
messenger boy, I see, has made a mistake in it. To-morrow I 
will send you another." 



CHAPTER XXin. 



A NEW CONVERT. 



The following day there was to be a hunt in the forest of 
Saint Germain. 

Henry had ordered a small B^rnais horse to be made ready 
for him ; that is, to be saddled and bridled at eight o'clock in 
the morning. He had intended giving this horse to Madame 
de Salive, but he wanted to try it first At a quarter before 
eight the horse was ready. On the stroke of eight Henry 
came down to the court-yard. The horse, proud and fiery in 
spite of its small size, pricked up its ears and pawed the 
ground. The weather was cold and a light frost covered the 
pavement. Henry started to cross the court-yard to the stables 
where the horse and the groom were waiting, when a Swiss 
soldier whom he passed standing sentinel at the gate presented 
arms and said : 

"God keep his Majesty the King of Navarre." 

At this wish and especially at the tone in which it was 
uttered the B^arnais started. 

He turned and stepped back. 

" De Mouy ! " he murmured. 

" Yes, sire, De Mouy." 

" ^Vhat are you doing here ? '' 

" Looking for you." 

" Why are you looking for me ? ^' 

" I must speak to your majesty." 

" Unfortunately," said the king, approaching him, " do you 
not know you risk your head ? " 
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*" I know it." 

"Well?'' 

« Well, I am here/' 

Heiir)'^ turned slightly pale, for he knew that he shared the 
danger run by this rash jouiig inaii. He looked anxiously about 
him, and stepped back a second time, no less quickly than he had 
don© at fifst He bad seen the Due d'Alenqon at a window. 

At once changing his manner Henry took the musket from 
the hands of De Mouj, standing, as W6 have Baid^ ieutinel^ and 
while apparently measuring it : 

*f De Mouy," said he, ** it is certainly not without some t€^ 
strong motive that you have come to beard the lion in his den 
in this way ? " 

" No, eirej I have waited for you a week ; only yesterday I 
heard that your majesty was to try a horse this morning, and 
I took my position at the gate of the Louvre." 

*' But how in this uniform ? " 

" The captain of the company is a Protestant and is one of 
my friends." 

** Her© is your musket j return to your duty of sentijiel. 
We are watched. As I come back I will try to say a word 
to you, but if I do not speak, do not stop me. Adieu.'* 

Be Mouy resumed his measured walk, and Henry advanoed 
towards the house. 

" What is that pretty little animal 7 " asked the Due d' Alen- 
^on from hifi window. 

" A liorse I am going to try this morning/* replied Henry. 

** But that is not a horse for a man,*' 

» Therefore it is intended for a beaudful woman-" 

'* Take eare, Henry ; you are going to be indiscreet, for w© 
fihall see this beautiful woman at the hutit^ and if I do not 
know who»e knight you are, I shall at least know whose equerry 
you are/' 

^' No, my lord, you wiU not know," said Henry, with his 
feigned goofl-humorj ** for this beautiful woman cannot go out 
this murning ; she is indiBpoaed/' 

He sprang into the saddla 

«< Ah, bah ? *' cried d'Alenqon, laughing ; ** poor Madame de 
Sauve," 

** Frauqois t FrajMjois I it is tou who are indiscreet*^ 

« What is the matter with the beautiful Charktta ? " went 
on the Dae d'Alengon. 
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" Why," replied Henry, spurring his horse to a gallop, and 
making him describe a graceful curve ; " why, I have no idea, 
— a heaviness in the head, according to what Dariole tells me. 
A torpor of the whole body ; in short, general debility." 

" And will this prevent you from joining us ? " asked the 
duke. 

« I ? Why should it ? " asked Henry. « You know that I 
dote on a hunt, and that nothing could make me miss one." 

" But you will miss this one, Henry," said the duke, after 
he had turned and spoken for an instant with some one un- 
noticed by Henry, who addressed Franqois from the rear of 
the room, << for his Majesty tells me that the hirnt cannot take 
place." 

*' Bah ! " said Henry, in the most disappointed tone imagin- 
able. " Why not ? " 

" Very important letters from Monsieur de Nevers, it seems. 
There is a council among the King, the queen mother, and my 
brother the Due d'Anjou." 

" Ah ! ah ! " said Henry to himself, " could any news have 
come from Poland ? " 

Then aloud : 

" In that case," he continued, " it is useless for me to run 
any further risk on this frost GkK)d-by, brother ! " 

Pulling up his horse in front of De Mouy : 

" My friend," said he, " call one of your comrades to finish 
your sentinel duty for you. Help the groom ungirth my 
horse. Put the saddle over your head and carry it to the 
saddler's ; there is some embroidery to be done on it, which 
there was not time to finish for to-day. You will bring an 
answer to my apartments." 

De Mouy hastened to obey, for the Due d'Alenqon had dis- 
appeared from his window, and it was evident that he suspected 
something. 

In fact, scarcely had De Mouy disappeared through the gate 
before the Due d'Alenqon came in sight. A real Swiss was in 
De Mouy's place. D^Alenqon looked carefully at the new 
sentinel ; then turning to Henry : 

" This is not the man you were talking with just now, is it, 
brother?" 

" The other is a young man who belongs to my household 
and whom I had enter the Swiss guards. I have just given 
him a commission and he has gone to carry it out" 
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*' All ! *' said the duka^ as if this r«ply sufficed. ^' And how 
is Marguerite ? " 

'' I am going to ask her, brother/^ 

*' Have you not seen her siBoe yesterday ? ** 

«No» I went to her about eleTeji o'clock laat nighti but 
Oillonne told me that she was tired aod had gone to sleep*" 

*' You will not find her in her room. She has gone out" 

** Oh ! '^ said Henry. "Very likely. She was to go to the 
Conpent de I'AnrwnciudeJ* 

There was no way of carrying the conversation further > as 
Henry had seemingly made up his mind simply to answer. 
The two brothers-in-law therefore departed, the Buc d'Alen- 
^on to go for news^ he said, the King of Kavarre to return to 
his room* 

Henry had been there scarcely fiire minutes when he heard 
a knock at the door> 

*< Who is it ? " he asked, 

*' Sire/* replied a voice which Henry recogniKed as that of 
De Mouy, '^ it is the answer from the saddler/' 

Henry, visibly moved, bade the young man enter and closed 
the door behind him. 

»* Is it you, De Mouy ? " said he ; ^ I hoped that you would 
reflect.'' 

*'Sire/' replied De Mouy, '* I have reieeted for three 
months; that is long enough* Now it is time to act." Henry 
made a gesture of impatience. 

** Fear nothing, sire, we are alotie, and I will make haatr, 
for time is precious. Your majesty can tell in il word all iliat 
the events of the year have lost to the cause of religiou. I^^t 
us be clear, brief, imd frank.*' 

*' 1 am listening, my good De Mouy," replied Henry, seeing 
tliat it was impossible for him to elude the explanation. 

** Is it true that your majesty has al^ur«9d the Prottstaot 
religion ? " 

" It if true/' said Henry. 

*' Yes, but is it with your lips or at heart ? " 

** One is always grateful to God when he saTes our life/* 
replied Henry, turning the question as he had a habit of doing 
in such oas^ ** and Qod has evidently saved me from this 
oruel danger/' 

" Sire/' resumed Be Mouyj '* let us admit one thing." 

« What ? " 
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" That your abjuring is not a matter of conviction, but of 
calculation. You have abjured so that the King would let you 
live, and not because God has saved your life." 

«* Whatever the cause of my conversion, De Mouy," replied 
Henry, " I am none the less a Catholic." 

« Yes, but shall you always be one ? The first chance you 
have for resuming your freedom of life and of conscience, will 
you not resume it ? Well ! this opportunity has presented 
itself. La Rochelle has revolted, Roussillon and B^am are 
merely waiting for one word before acting. In Guyenne 
every one cries for war. Merely tell me if you were forced into 
taking this step, and I will answer for the future." 

" A gentleman of my birth is not forced, my dear De Mouy. 
That which I have done, I have done voluntarily. " 

" But, sire," said the young man, his heart oppressed with 
this resistance which he had not expected, "you do not re- 
member that in acting thus you abandon and betray us." 

Henry was unmoved. 

" Yes," went on De Mouy, " yes, you betray us, sire, for 
several of us, at the risk of our lives, have come to save your 
honor and your liberty ; we are prepared to offer you a throne, 
sire; do you realize this? not only liberty, but power; a 
throne of your own choice, for in two months you could choose 
between Navarre and France." 

" De Mouy," said Henry, covering his eyes, which in spite 
of himself had emitted a flash at the above suggestion, " De 
Mouy, I am safe, I am a Catholic, I am the husband of 
Marguerite, I am the brother of King Charles, I am the son- 
in-law of my good mother Catharine. De Mciuy, in assuming 
these various positions, I have calculated their oppoi-timities 
and also their obligations." 

" But, sire," said De Mouy, " what must one believe ? I am 
told that your marriage is not contracted, that at heart you 
are free, that the hatred of Catharine " — 

" Lies, lies," interrupted the B^arnais hastily. " Yes, you 
have been shamefully deceived, my friend ; this dear Marguerite 
is indeed my wife, Catharine is really my mother, and King 
Charles IX. is the lord and master of my life and of my heai't." 

De Mouy shuddered, and an almost scornful smile passed 
over his lips. 

" In that case, sire," said he dropping his arms dejectedly, 
and trying to fathom that soul filled with shadows, '* this is 



flie answer I am to take ba^k to my brothers, — I shall tell 
them that the King of Navarre extends bis hand and opens his 
heart tx> those who have cut our tbrtmta \ I shaH tell them that 
he has become the flatterer of the queen mother and the friend 
of Maiirevel/' 

*' My dear De Monj,'* said Henry, ** the King is coming out 
of the council chamber, and I must go and find out from him 
the reasons for our having had to give up so important a thing 
as a hunt Adieu ; imitata me, my friend, give up politics, 
return to the King and attreiid mass/' 

Henry led or rather pushed into the anteebamber the young 
m&n^ whose amazement was beginning to ebange into fury. 

Scaroely was the door closed before, unable any longer to 
resist the longing to avenge himself on something iu defence 
of some one, De Mouy twisted his hat between his hands, threw 
it upon the floor ^ and stamping on it 2m a bull would stamp on 
the cloak of the matador : 

" By Heaven I " he cried, •* he is a wretched prince^ and I 
have half a mind to kill myself here in order to stain him for- 
ever with my blood.'* 

" Hush, 3ionsieur de MouyI"aaid a vo^ce through a half- 
open door; "hush I some one besides myself might hear you/* 

De Mouy turned quickly and jierc^eivefl thi* Duo d'Alen^on 
enveloped in a cloak, advancing into th© corridor with pal© 
face, to make sure that he and De Mouy were entirely 
alone. 

*' Monsieur le Due d'Alenqon," cried ]>© Mouy, ** I am lost I " 

*' On the contrarj'p'' muniiured thtt prince, ** [terbaps yon 
have lound what you are looking for, and the proof of this is 
that I do Qot want you to kill yourself here as you had an idea 
of doing just now. Believe me» your blood can In all proba- 
bility be put to better use than to redden the thieahold of the 
King of Navarre/* 

At thes© words the duke throw back the door which he had 
been holding half open. 

'* This chamber belongs to two of my geatltmrnir" said the 
duke, «^Ko one will interrupt U4 here, W© can, therefore^ 
talk freely. Come in^ monsieur/^ 

" I, here, monseigneur ! *^ cried the oonsplrator in amaxe^ 
ment H© entered the room, th© door of which th© Due 
d'Aloo^oii closed behind him no less i^tiickly than the King of 
Kavarxe had done* 
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De Mouy entered, furious, exasperated, cursing. But by 
degrees the cold and steady glance of the young Due Franqois 
had the same effect on the Huguenot captain as does the 
enchanted lake which dissipates drunkenness. 

" Monseigneur," said he, " if I understand correctly, your 
highness wishes to speak to me." 

" Yes, Monsieur de Mouy," replied Franqois. " In spite of 
your disguise I thought I recognized you, and when you 
presented arms to my brother Henry, I recognized you 
perfectly. Well, De Mouy, so you are not pleased with the 
King of Navarre ? " 

" Monseigneur ! " 

<< Come, come ! tell me frankly, unless you distrust me ; 
perhaps I am one of your friends. " 

"You, monseigneur?" 

•* Yes, I ; so speak." 

" I do not know what to say to your highness, monseigneur. 
The matter I had to discuss with the King of Navarre con- 
cerned interests which your highness would not comprehend. 
Moreover," added De Mouy with a manner which he strove to 
render indifferent, " they were mere trifles." 

" Trifles ? " said the duke. 

" Yes, monseigneur." 

" Trifles, for which you felt you would risk your life by 
coming back to the Louvre, where you know your head is 
worth its weight in gold. We are not ignorant of the fact 
that you, as well as the King of Navarre and the Prince 
de Cond^, are one of the leaders of the Huguenots." 

" If you think that, monseigneur, act towards me as the brother 
of King Charles and the son of Queen Catharine should act." 

" Why should you wish me to act in that way, when I have 
told you that I am a friend of yours ? Tell me the truth." 

" Monseigneur," said De Mouy, " I swear to you " — 

" Do not swear, monseigneur ; the reformed church forbids 
the taking of oaths, and especially of false oaths." 

De Mouy frowned. 

" I tell you I know all," continued the duke. 

De Mouy was still silent 

<< You doubt it ? " said the prince with affected persistence. 
" Well, my dear De Mouy, we shall have to be convinced. 
Come, now, you shall judge if I am wrong. Did you or 
did you not propose to my brother-in-law Henry, in his room 
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just now/* the diike pointed to the chamber of the B^rnai!i, 
" ) aur aid and (Jiat of your followers to reinstate him in his 
kingdom of Navarre ? " 

De Mouy looked &t the duke with a startled gaze. 

" A proposition which he refused with terror." 

De Mouy was still amaxed. 

*< Did you then invoke your old friendship, the remembrance 
of a €»?mmon religion ? Did you even hold out to the King of 
Navarre a very brilliant hope, a hope so brilliant that he was 
dazzled by it — the hope of winning tiie crown of France? 
Come^ tell ma i am I well informed ? Is that what you came 
to propose to the B^mais ? *' 

<' Mouse igneur ! ^' cried De Mouy^ '' this is so true, that I 
now wonder if I should not tell your royal highness that you 
have lied ! to arouse in this chamber a combat without mercy ^ 
and thus to make sure of the extinction of this terrible secret 
by the death of both of ns/* 

« Gently, my brave De Stouy, gently I *' said the Due d'Alen^ 
Qon without changing counts nance» or without taking the 
slightest notice of this terrible threat 

** The secret will die better with us if we both live than if 
ooe of OS were to die. Listen to me, and atop pulling at the 
handle of your sword. For the third time i lay that you are 
with a friend. Now tell me, did not the King of Navarre re- 
fuse everything you oSTered him 7 " 

<^ Yes» monseigneur^ and I admit it^ be^^use my avowal can 
compromise only myself/' 

" On leaving his room did you not stamp on your hat, and cry 
out that he was a cowardly prince^ and unworthy of being your 
leader?" 

'' That is true, monseignenr, I said t^iaL'* 

*< Ah ! you did ? you admit it at last ? " 

« Yes/' 

« And this is still your opinion ? '' 

^' More than ever, monseigneur/" 

^* Well^ am I, Monsieur de Monyp I, the third son of Henry 
XL, I, a son of Franee^ am I a good enough gentleman to 
command your soldiers ? Come, now ; do you think me loyal 
enough for you to trust my won! ?" 

*' You, monseigneur ! you, the leader of the Huguenots ! " 

if Why not ? This it an epoch of conversions, you know. 
Henry has turned Catholic \ I can tuni Protestant. ** 
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" Yes, no doubt, monseigneur ; so I am waiting for you to 
explain to me '* — 

" Nothing is easier ; and in two words I can tell you the 
policy of every one. My brother Charles kills the Huguenots 
in order to reign more freely. My brother of Anjou lets them 
be killed because he is to succeed my brother Charles, and be- 
cause, as you know, my brother Charles is often ill. But with 
me it is entirely different. I shall never reign — at least in 
France — as long as I have two elder brothers. The hatred of 
my mother and of my two brothers more than the law of nature 
keeps me from the throne. I have no claim to any family 
affection, any glory, or any kingdom. Yet I have a heart as 
great as my elder brother's. Well, De Mouy, 1 want to look 
about and with my sword cut a kingdom out of this France 
they cover with blood Now this is what I want, De Mouy, 
listen : I want to be King of Navarre, not by birth but by 
election. And note well that you have no objection to this 
system. I am not a usurper, since my brother refuses your 
offers, and buries himself in his torpor, and pretends sJoud 
that this kingdom of Navarre is only a myth. With Henry of 
Bdarn you have nothing. With me, you have a sword and a 
name, Franqois d'Alenqon, son of France, protector of all 
his companions or all his accomplices, as you are pleased to 
call them. Well, what do you say to this offer, Monsieur de 
Mouy ? " 

" I say that it dazzles me, monseigneur." 

" De Mouy, De Mouy, we shall have many obstacles to over- 
come. Do not, therefoi-e, from the first be so exacting and so 
obstinate towards the son of a king and the brother of a king 
who comes to you." 

"Monseigneur, the matter would be already settled if my 
opinion were the only one to be considered, but we have a 
council , and brilliant as the offer may be, perhaps even on that 
very account the leaders of the party will not consent to the 
plan unconditionally." 

" That is another thing, and your answer comes from an 
honest heart and a prudent mind. From the way I have just 
acted, De Mouy, you must have recognized my honesty. Treat 
me, therefore, on your part as a man who is esteemed, not as a 
man who is flattered. De Mouy, have I any chance ? " 

" On my word, monseigneur, since your highness wants 
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me to gfT6 mj opinion^ jotir higliDess li&s ttrery cbanoe, ftines 
the King of Navarre has refused the offer I have just made 
him. But I tell ytm again, inonseigneur, I shall have to con- 
fer with our leaders," 

** Bo so, monsieur,'- replied D'Alen^^oo. " But when shall I 
have an answer ? " 

De Mouy looked at the prince in silence. Then apparently 
coming to a decision : 

** Monseigneur/' said he, " giTe me your hand* I must have 
the hand of a son of France tonch mioe to make sure that I 
shall not be betrayed/^ 

The duke not only extended his hand towards De Mouy, but 
grasped De Mouy's and pressed it 

«^Kow^ monseigneur^ I am satisfied/^ said the youiig Hugue- 
not. <* H we were betrayed I ahould say that you had nothing 
to do with it ; otherwise, monseigiieur, however slightly you 
might be concerned in the treason, you would be dishonored*" 

** Why do you say that to me. Be Mouy, before telling me 
that you will bring me the answer from your leaders 7 -' 

" Because^ monseigneur, asking me when you would have 
your answer was the same as asking me where are the leaders, 
and because if I said to you, * This evening,* jou would know 
that the chiefs were hiding in Paris*** As he uttered these 
words, with a gesture of mistrust, Be Mouy fixed his piercing 
glance on the false vacillating eyes of the young man, 

*< Well, well,'^ said the duke^ ** you still have douhts. Mon- 
sieur de Mouy. But I cannot expect entire confidence from 
yon at first You will understand me better later* We shall 
he bound by common iuter**Hts which will rid you of all suspi- 
cion* You say this evenings then. Monsieur de Mouy ? " 

«' Yes, monsetgneur, for time presses. Until this erentng. 
But where shall I see you, if you please?" 

** At the Louvre, hero in this room ; does that suit yon? " 

** Is this occupied ? '' said Be Mouy, glaneiug at the two beds 
opposite each other. 

«« By two of my gentlemen, yes." 

" Honseigneur, It seems to me imprtident to return to the 
Loavte." 

«Whyio?" 

^ Beoause if 3rou hare reeogniaeed m% others also may have 
as good eyes as your highness, and m^j recogaixe me* How* 
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9v«r. I irin recizzzt 3i ;h» I^iiitt» if yqa wxH gnnt ine wliat I 
Am. abonr ro 3K or toil.** 

•* Wbat is dat?'' 

•* Jl passrort** 

^ A passporrr frum ne nnxxid on toil would roiii me and 
woiiid OGft aa^^ 700. I oan <io oovimig for joa tmless in the 
eyes at die wond ^ve ue scnutgiexs ;3o tsurii odrer : ^e slightest 
relacioiL beroreen aa. autxced by atj mother or my brother, 
would cose me my Ii£?. T^JIl were chescefote protected hj my 
interest for mya^ from dui moment I i.*ompiomised myself 
with the othezs^ as I un now cumpromisbu^ mya^f with yon. 
Free in my sphere of actiom sczon^ if I tun anknown^ so long 
as I myself remain impimetrable* I will guarantee yon eTery> 
dung. Do not foiget this.. Make a fresh appeal to your 
courage, thecefure. Try on my word of honor what yon tried 
without tme word of honor of my brofther. Come this erening 
to the Lonvre^'* 

*^ Bat how <io yon wish me to come ? I can not Tentnre in 
these rooms in my presoott un iform — it is for the vestibnies 
and the conita. lEy own is still more dangerous, since every- 
one knows me h«e« and ance it in no way disguises me.'* 

*^ Therefore I will look — waic — I think that — yes, bere 
it is.** 

The duke had looked annmd him, and his eyes sto p ped at 
La Mole's clothes, dirown temporarily on the bed ; that is, on 
the magnificent cherry-colored cloak enbroidered in gold, of 
which, we have already spokei ; on a cap ornamented with a 
white plume sorrounded by a rope of gold and sUver marguer- 
itesy and finally on a pearl-gray satin and gold doublet. 

^ Do yon see this cloak, this plume, and this doublet ? ^ said 
the duke : ^ they belong to Monsieur de la Mole, one of m j 
gentlemexu a fop of the highest type. The cloak was the rage 
at courts and when he wore it. Monsieur de la Mole was reo> 
o^ndzed a hundred feet away. I will gi^e yon the address of the 
tailor who made it for him. By paying him double what it is 
worth, you will hafe one exactly like it by this evening. Yen 
will remember the name of Monsieur de la Mole, will you not ? " 

Scarcely had the Doc d*Alen^n finished making the sug- 
gestion, when a step was heard approaching in the corridor, 
and a key was tuned in the lock. 

^ Who is that ? '" cried the duke, mthing to the door and 
drawing the bolt. 
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''By Hiaveu!" replied & Toiee from outside; '^I flod that a 
strange question. Who are you yourself ? Tbis is pleasant \ 
I return to my own room, and am asked who I am 1 *' 

** Is it you, Moiimeur de la Mole ? " 

*' Yea, it is I, without a doubts But who are you f *' 

While La Blole was expressing hia surprise at finding his 
roniu occupied^ and while he was trying to discover its new 
occupant, the Du<^ d' AleuQon turned quickly, one hand ou the 
lock, the other on the key. 

" Do you know Monsieur de la Mole f " he asked of De Mouy. 

** No, monseigneur," 

*' Does he know you ? *' 

"I think not" 

" In that case it will be all tight Appear to be looking 
out of the window,'* 

De Mouy obeyed in sUence, for I«a Mole was beginning to 
grow impatient, and was knocking on the door with all hia 
might 

The Due d'Alen^on threw a last glance towards De Mouy, 
and seeing that his back was turned, he opened the door, 

"Monseigneur le Due!*' cried La Mole, stepping back in 
surprise, " Oh^ pardon, pardon, monseigneur ! '* 

** It is nothing, monsieur; I needed your room to r^ceire a 
Tiiitor/' 

<* Certainly, monseigneur, certainly. But allow me, I beg 
jou» to take my cloak and hat from the bed, for I lost both 
to-night on the quay of the Gr^ve^ where I was attacked by 
robbers/* 

«Ib fact, monsieur," said the prince, smiling, himself 
handing to La Mole the articles asked for, ^'you are very 
poorly accommodated here. You have had an encounter with 
some Tcry obstinate fellows, apparently ! " 

The duke handed to La Mole the cloak and the bat TU« 
young man bowed and withdrew to the antechamber to change 
his clothea^ P^T^? ^^ atteutiou to what the duke was doing 
in his room; for it was an orrlinary occurrence at the Loutrre 
for the rooms of the gentlemen to be used as r6oeption*rooms 
by the prince to whom the latter were attached, 

De Mouy then approached the duke, and both listened for 
La Mole to finish and go out ; but when the tatter hail changed 
his clothes, be himself saved them all further trouble by draw- 
ing near tu ^ door. 
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<< Pardon me, monseigneur/' said he, <<but did your high- 
ness meet the Count de Goconnas on your way ? " 

" No, count, and yet he was at service this morning." 

<< In that case they will assassinate me/' said La Mole to 
himself as he went away. 

The duke heard the noise of his retreating steps; then 
opening the door and drawing De Mouy after him : 

" Watch him going away," said he, " and try to oopj hia 
inimitable walk.'' 

" I will do my best," replied De Mouy. " UnfortoDatelj I 
am not a lady's man, but a soldier." 

" At all events I shall expect you in this corridor before 
midnight. If the chamber of my gentlemen is free, I will 
receive you there ; if not, we will find another." 

" Yes, monseigneur." 

" Until this evening then, before midnight" 

" Until this evening, before midnight." 

" Ah ! by the way, De Mouy, swing your right arm a good 
deal as you walk. This is a peculiar trick of Monsieur de la 
Mole's." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE RUE TIZOX AND THE KUK CLOCHE PBBOiX. 

La Mole hurriedly left the Louvre, and set out to search 
Paris for poor Goconnas. 

His first move was to repair to the Rue de I'Arbre Sec and 
to enter Maitre La Huri^re's, for La Mole remembered that he 
had often repeated to the Piedmontese a certain Latin motto 
which was meant to prove that Love, Bacchus, and Geres are 
gods absolutely necessary to us, and he hoped that Goconnas, 
to follow up the Koraan aphorism, had gone to the Belle J^toile 
after a night which must have been as full for his friend as it 
had been for himself. 

La Mole found nothing at La Iluri^re's except the reminder 
of the assumed obligation. A breakfast which was offered 
with good grace was easterly accepted by our gentleman, in 
spite of his anxiety. His stomach calmed in default of his 
mind, La Mole resumed his walk, ascending the bank of the 
Seine like a husband searching for his drowned wife. On reach- 
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ing the quay of th# Gr^^re, he recognized the place where^ as he 
had said to Monsieur d'Alen^on^ he had been stopped during 
his nocturnal traiup three or fouj* houTs before* This was no 
unusual thiug iu Faris^ older by a hundred years than that in 
which Boileau wa^ awakened at the sound of a ball piercing his 
window shutter, A bit of the plume from his hat remained 
on the battle-tieldt The sentiment of possession is innate in 
man. La Mule had ten plumes each mor6 beautiful than the 
last, and yet he stopped to pick up that one, or, ratherp the sole 
fragment of what remained of it, and waa contemplating it 
with a pitiful air when he heard the sound of heary steps 
approaching, and rough Toices ordering him to stand aafde. 
La Mole raised his head and perceived a litter preceded by 
two 1 ages and acc^mpanieti by an outrider. La Mole thought 
he recogui;£ed the Jitter^ and quickly &t^|ipdd aside. 

The young man was not mistaken, 

'« Monsieur de la 3Io]e ! " exclaimed a sweet voice from the 
litter, while a hand as white and as smooth as satin drew back 
the curtains. 

'* Yes, madam e, in person/^ replied La Mole bowing, 

'' Monsieur de la Mole witli a plume in his hand," eon* 
tinned the lady in the Utter. " Are jou in love^ my dear 
monsieur, and are you recovering lost tracea? ** 

** Yes, madame," replied La Mole^ •' I am in lovCp and very 
much so. But just now these are my own traces that I have 
found, although they are not Uiose fur which I am searchttig. 
But will your majesty permit me to inquire after your 
health r* 

*^lt is excellent, monsieur; it seems to me thet I hav« 
neTer been better. This probably comes from the fact of my 
having ejjent the night in retreat" 

**Ah! in retreat!" 8«id Lm Mole, looking at Marguerite 
strangely. 

** Well, yea ; what is there surprising tn that ? " 

*M»y I, without indisc'retion, ask you in what convent?" 

« Certainly, monsieur, I make no mystery of it ; in the eon- 
vent of the Ann4?fwiade. But what are you doing bert with 
this startled air ? " 

^Madame, I too passed the night in i^treat, and in the 
vicinity of the same convent. This morning 1 am looking for 
my friend who haa disappeared, and in seeking him I 
upon this plume, '^ 
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<' Whom does it belong to ? Really, you frighten me about 
liim ; the place is a bad one." 

" Your majesty may be reassured ; the plume belongs to me. 
I lost it here about half-past five, as I was escaping from the 
hands of four bandits who tried with all their might to murder 
me, or at least I think they did/' 

Marguerite repressed a quick gesture of terror. 

" Oh ! tell me about it ! " said she. 

'* Nothing is easier, madame. It was, as I have had the 
honor to tell your majesty, about five o'clock in the morning.'' 

" And you were already out at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing?" interrupted Marguerite. 

*' Your majesty will excuse me," said La Mole, ^* I had not 
yet returned." 

"Ah! Monsieur de la Mole! you returned at five o'clock 
in the morning!" said Marguerite with a smile which was 
fatal for every one, and which La Mole was unfortunate 
enough to find adorable ; " you returned so late, you merited 
this punishment! " 

'< Therefore I do not complain, madame," said 1a Mole, bow- 
ing respectfully, " and I should have been cut to pieces had I 
not considered myself a hundred times more fortunate than I 
deserve to be. But I was returning late, or early, as your 
majesty pleases, from that fortunate house in which I had 
spent the night in retreat, when tour cut-throats rushed from 
the Rue de la Mortellerie and pursued me with indescribably 
long knives. It is grotesque, is it not, madame? but it is 
true — I had to run away, for I had forgotten my sword." 

" Oh ! I understand," said Marguerite, with an admirably 
naYve manner, " and you have come back to find your sword ? " 

La Mole looked at Marguerite as though a suspicion flashed 
through his mind. 

" Madame, I would return to some place and very willingly 
too, since my sword is an excellent blade, but I do net know 
where the house is." 

" What, monsieur ? " exclaimed Marguerite. " You do not 
know where the house is in which you passed the nigh** ** " 

<<No, madame, and mpy Satan exterminate me if I have 
any idea ! " 

" Well this is strange I your story, then, is a romance ? " 

" A true romance, as you say, madame." 

<* Tell it to me." 
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■« It is somewhat long/' 

^* Never mind, I bare time/* 

*' And, above all^ it is improbable/' 

'* Never miad, no one coixld be mom credulous than U* 
\ ** Does your majesty command me ? " 

** Whjf yea ; if necessary*" 

** In that case I obey. Last evening, having left two 
idorable women with whom wo had Bpent the evening on the 
Saint Michel bridge, w© took supper at Maiti'© La Huri^re's*" 

«* In the first place/' said Margnerit6| perfectly naturally^ 
^* who is Maltre La Huri^re ? '* 

** Maftre La Huti^rCj madame," said La Mole, again glanc- 
ing at Marguerite with the suspicion he had already ^felt, 
** Mattre La Huri^re is the host of the inn of the BHle Mtml^ 
In the Rue de FArbre Sec/' 

*' Yes, I can see it from here. You were supping^ then, at 
M4lto» La Huri^re- 3 with your friend Coconnas^ no doubt V • * 

"Yes, madame, with my friend Coconnas, when a man en- 
tered and handed us each a note/' 

" Were they alike ? " aaked Marguerite. 

** Exactly sdike. They contained only a single line : 

** * Y&u arc awaiied in ths Mne Saint AntQine, Qpp&wU^ thw 
Mu€ Saint Jouij. ' ^ 

'* And had the note no signature ? ** asked Margnerite. 

*'No; only three words — three charming words which 
three times promised the same thing, th*t is to lay, a three* 
fold happiness/' 

** And what were these three words ? " 

*^ Sr&$f Cupidop Amor/- 

*' In shorty three sweet words \ and did they fulfil what they 
pfomiaed?^' 

«cOhl more, madame^ a hundred times morer' cried 
La Hole with enthusiasm. 

<* Continue. I am curious to know who was waiting for you 
in the Eue Saint Antoine, opposite the Rne de Jauy/* 

**Two dnennas, each with a handkerchief in her hand. 
They said we must let them bandage our eyes> Your majesty 
may imagine that it was not a dilhcult thing to have done. We 
bravely extended our necks. My guide turned me to t L i* left , my 
fnend^B guide turned him to the right, and we were nepaxated/' 

** And then ? " continued Marguerite, who seemed dvte^ 
mined to carry out the investigation to the end. 
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•' I do not know," said La Mole, " where his guide led mr 
friend. To hell, perhaps. As to myself, all I know is that 
mine led me to a place I consider paradise." 

"And whence, no doubt, your too great curiosity droTe 
you ? " 

"Exactly, raadame; you have the gift of divination. I 
waited, impatiently, for daylight, that I might see where I 
was, when at half-past four the same duenna returned, again 
bandaged my eyes, made me promise not to try to raise my 
bandage, led me outside, accompanied me for a hundred feet, 
made me again swear not to remove my bandage until I had 
counted fifty more. I counted fifty, and found myself in the 
Rue Saint Antoine, opposite the Rue de Jouy.*' 

"And then" — 

" Then, madame, I returned so happy that I paid no atten- 
tion to the four wretches, from whose clutches I had such 
difficulty in escaping. Now, madame," continued La Mole, 
" in finding a piece of my plume here, my heart trembled with 
joy, and I picked it up, promising myself to keep it as a 
souvenir of this glad night. But in the midst of my happi- 
ness, one thing troubles me ; that is, what may have become 
of my companion." 

" Has he not returned to the Louvre ? " 

" Alas ! no, madame ! I have searched everywhere, in the 
^toile d^Ory on the tennis courts, and in many other respect- 
able places ; but no Annibal, and no Coconnas " — 

As La Mole uttered these words he accompanied them with 
a gesture of hopelessness, extended his arms and opened his 
cloak, underneath which at various points his doublet was seen, 
the lining of which showed through the rents like so many 
elegant slashes. 

" Why, you were riddled through and through ! " exclaimed 
Marguerite. 

" Riddled is the word ! " said La Mole, who was not sorry 
to turn to his account the danger he had run. *' See, madame, 
see ! " 

" Why did you not change your doublet at the Louvre, since 
you returned there ? " asked the queen. 

" Ah ! " said La Mole, " because some one was in my room." 

" Some one in your room ? " said Marguerite, whose eyes ex- 
pressed the greatest astonishment j " who was in your room ? " 

" His highness," 
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'^ Hush ! '* interrapted Marguerit*. 
The young ma& obeyed. 

'< Qui ad Imtiaam meam Miant f^* she asked Lft Mole. 
" Jhta pueri ei unus eque^J^ 

<' Optime^ barhari / ** iaid she. ^* IMc, Molei^ qu^m mvmtmm 
in ineulo tuo f '* 
^^ Frarmscum ducmml* 
<' A^miem f " 

'* That is atrang«,*' said Marguenta. '* So you wate unable 
to find Coeoonaa ? ■' she contiBued, without evidently think i Eg 
of what she was saying. 

^' So, madame^ as I have had the honor of telling jout I am 
really dying of anxiety/^ 

** Well/' said Marguerite, sighing^ " I do not wish to detain 
you longer in your search for him ; I do not know why I 
think sOi but be will End himself f Ke^er mind, however^ go, 
ill spite of thii.^^ 

The queen laid a finger on her lips. But as beautiful Mar- 
guerite had confided no seeret, had made no avowal to La 
Stole, the young man understood that this eharniing gesture, 
meaning only to impose silenee on him^ must have another 
significance. 

The procession resumed its marchj and La Mole, intent on 
following out his investigation, continued to asoeiid the quay 
as far as the Rue Long Pont which led htm to the Hue Swit 
Antoine. 

Opposite the Bue Jony he stopped. It was there that the 
preTioua evening the two duennas had bandaged iuM eyes and 
those of Coconnas. He hml turned to the left, then he had 
eonnted twenty steps. IK* rej>«*ati*d this iind found himself 
opposite a house^ or rather a wall, behind which roso a hotise; 
in this wall was a door with a shed orer it omamented with 
luge nails and loop*holes* 



** Two twfM «8d «a ootrtd«r." 
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The house was in the Hue Cloche Pere^, a small narrow street 
beginning in the Hue Saint Antoine and ending in the Bae 
Eroi de Sicile. 

" By Heaven ! " cried La Mole, " it was here — I would swear 
to it — in extending my hand, as I came out, I felt the nails 
in the door, then I descended two steps. The man who ran 
by crying ' Help ! ' who was killed in the Rue Roi de Sicile, 
passed just as I reached the first. Let us see, now." 

La Mole went to the door and knocked. The door opened 
and a mustached janitor appeared. 

" Was ist das ? '' (Who is that ?) asked the janitor. 

" Ah ! ah ! " said La Mole, " we are Swiss, apparently. " My 
friend," he continued, assuming the most charming manner, 
'< I want my sword which I left in this house in which I 
spent the night." 

^^Ich verstehe nicht," (I do not understand,) replied the 
janitor. 

" My sword," went on La Mole. 

" Ich verstehe nicht" repeated the janitor. 

" — which I left — my sword which I left " — 

" Ich verstehe nieht.^' 

" — in this house, in which I spent the night." 

" Gehe zum Teufel ! " (Go to the devil I ) And he slanuned 
the door in La Mole's face. 

" By Heaven ! " cried La Mole, " if I had this sword I have 
just asked for, I would gladly put it through that fellow's 
body. But I have not, and this must wait for another day." 

Thereupon La Mole continued his way to the Rue Roi de 
Sicile, took about fifty steps to the right, then to the left 
again, and came to the Rue Tizon, a little street running 
parallel with the Rue Cloche Perc^e, and like it in every way. 
More than this, scarcely had he gone thirty steps before he 
came upon the door with the large nails, with its shed and 
loop-holes, the two steps and the wall. One would have said 
that the Rue Cloche Perc^e had returned to see him pass by. 

La Mole then reflected that he might have mistaken his 
right for his left, and he knocked at this door, to make the 
same demand he had made at the other. But this time he 
knocked in vain. The door was not opened. 

Two or three times La Mole made the same trip, which 
naturally led him to the idea that the house had two entrances, 
one on the Rue Cloche Perc^e, the other on the Rue Tizon, 
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Bat this Gonclnsion, logiciil ms it was, did not briiig bim ba^k 
bis sword^ and did oot teU bim wbare bis friend wsls. For an 
instant be conceived the idea of buying anotber eword and 
cutting to pieces tbe wrelcbed janitor who so persistently refused 
to speak anything but German, but be thought this porter 
belonged to Margueritej and that if Marguerite had cboaen thuSi 
it was because sbe hnd her reasons, and that it might be dis- 
agreaable for her to be deprived of bim. 

Kow La Mole would not bave done anyUiing disagreeable to 
Blargiiente for anything in the world* 

Fearing to yield to this temptation he returned about two 
o'clock in the afternoon to the Louvre. 

As his room was not occupied this time he could enter it. 
The matter was urgent enough as far as his doublet was cou- 
cemed, which, as the queen had already remarked to biro, was 
consider ably torn. 

He therefore at once approached bis bed to substitute tha 
beautiful pearl^gray doublet for the one be wore, when to his 
great surprise tbe first thing he perceived near the pearl-gray 
doublet was the famous sword which he had left in the Hue 
Cloche Percee. 

La Mole took It and turned it over and over. 

It was really bis, 

" Ah I all I " said he, ** is there some magic under all this f '' 
Then with a sigb^ *' Ah t if poor Coconnas could be found like 
my sword t " 

Two or three hours after La Mole had ceased bis circular 
tramp around the small double house, the door on tbe Bue 
Tizoa bad opened. It was about five o'clock m tbe eTeuiug, 
consequently night bad closed in. 

A woman wrapped in a long cloak trimmed with fur^ accom- 
panied by an attendant, came out of the door which was held 
oj>en by a duenna of forty, and hurr}'ing rapidly along to ^be 
line Boi de Sicile, knocked at a small door of the H^tel 
Argenson, which opened for her ; sbe then left by tbe main 
entrance of the samd hOtel which oi^efiod on to the Vieille 
Rue du Temple, went toward a small postern in the HOtel de 
Guise, unlocked it with a key wbicb she carried in her pocket, 
and disappeared. 

Half an hour lattr a young man with bandaged eyes left 
by the same door of the small hoiue, guided by a woman who 
led bim to the corner of the Bue Geo€roy Lasnier and La 
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Mortellorie. There she asked him to coont fifty sfaps and 
then remove his bandage. 

Tlio young man carefully obeyed the order, and when he 
had counted fifty, removed the handkerchief froni his eyes. 

♦' l^y Heaven I '* cried he, looking around. "Ill be hanged 
if I know where I am ! Six o'clock !" he cried, as the clock 
of NAtit'-Dame struck, <' and poor La Mole, what can have be- 
oomo of him ? Let us run to the Louvre, perhaps they may 
have now8 of him there." 

(Vkmuuuuh luirriodly descended the Rue La Mortelleiie, and 
rt»m*hod tlio gates of the Louvre in less time than it would 
have taken an ordinary horse. As he went he jostled and 
knocked down the moving hedge of brave bourgeois who were 
walking pojvcefully about the shops of the Place de Baudoyer, 
and entcnnl the palace. 

There he (juestioned the Swiss and the sentinel. The 
former thought they had seen Monsieur de la Mole enter that 
morning, but had not seen him go out. 

The sentinel had been there only an hour and a half and 
had seen nothing. 

He ran to his room and hastily threw open the door ; but he 
found only the torn doublet of La Mole on the bed, which in- 
creti8e<l his fears still more. 

Then he thought of La Huri^re and hastened to the worthy 
inn of the Jtelle ^tolle. La Huri^re had seen La Mole ; La 
Mole had breakfasted there. Coconnas was thus wholly re- 
insured, and as he was very hungry he ordered supper. 

Conconnas was in the two moods necessary for a good 
supper — his mind was relieved and his stomach was empty ; 
therefore he supped so well that the meal lasted till eight 
o'clock. Then strengthened by two bottles of light wine from 
Anjou, of which he was very fond and which he tossed off 
with a sensual enjoyment shown by winks of his eyes and 
repeated smacking of his lips, he set out again in his search 
for La Mole, accompanying it through the crowd by kicks and 
knocks of his feet in proportion to the increasing friendship 
inspired in him by the comfort which always follows a good 
meal. 

That lasted one hour, during which time Coconnas searched 
every street in the vicinity of the Quay of the Gr^ve, the Port 
au Oharbon, the Eue Saint Antoine, and the Kues Tizon and 
Cloche Perc^, to which he thought his friend might have re- 
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turnecL Finally lie betliought himself that there was a plftce 
through which be had tt> i^w^% the gate of the Louvre^ and he 
resoWed to wait at this gate until hla return* 

He was not more than a hundred steps from the LouTrCj and 
had jast put on her feet a woman whoBe husband he had 
already overturned on the Plaee Saint Germain I'Auxerrois, 
when in the distance he peTceived before hi in in the doubtful 
light of a great lanteru near the drawbritlge of the Louvre the 
cherry -colored Yolvet cloak and the white plume of bis friefid, 
who UJce a shadow was disappearing under the gate and re- 
turning the 86nti]id*s greeting. 

The famous cherry-colored cloak was so well known to 
every one that he could not l»e mistaken in it* 

" Well t by Heaven 1 '* crietl Cucxmnas ; ** it is reaUj be this 
time, and he is returning. Well I well ! La Molep my friend ! 
Plague it ! Yet I have a good voice. How does it happen 
tliat he does not hear me ? Fortumitely I have tts good lege 
as I have voice, so I will join him/' 

In this hope Ooconuas set out as fast as he eonld, and 
reached the Louvre in an instmnt, but, fast as he was^ just as 
he stepped into the court the red cloak^ which seemed in haste 
also, disappeared in the vestibule. 

" Hi there ! La Mole ! '* cried Coeonnas, still hastening. 
•* Wait for me* It is I, Coconnas. What in the devil are you 
hurrying so for T Are you runniitg away ? " 

In fact the red oloak^ as though it had winge^ scaled the 
stairs rather than mounted tliem. 

** Ah I you will not hear ttie I •* eried Coconnas, " I aui 
angry with you I Are you sorry ? Well, the devil 1 I can run 
no further/^* It was from the foot of the staircase that Coean- 
nas hurled this final apostrophe to the fugitive whom he gave 
up foUomng with his feet^but whom he still followed with hi» 
eyes through the screw of tlie stairway, and who had reached 
Marguerite*s chamber. Suddenly a woman came out of this 
room and took the arm of the mm;i Coconnas was following. 

** Oh I oh 1 " said Coeonnas, ** that looked very much like 
Queen Marguerite, He was ej^pected. In that case it is dif- 
ferent* I understand why lie did uot answer me.'^ 

Crouching down by the banister he looked througb the 
opening of the stairway. Then after a few words In a low 
voioe he saw the red cloak follow the queen to her apartments. 

«* Qoc4 1 good I " said Ccooonas^ «' that is it I was not mis- 
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Uikon. There are moments when the presence of oar best 
friend is necessary to us, and dear La Mole has one of those 
moments." 

And Coconnas ascending the stairs softly sat down on i 
velvet bench which ornamented the landing place, and said to 
himself : 

** Very well, instead of joining him I will wait — yes; but," 
lu^ added, <' I think as he is with the Queen of Nararre I may 
have to wait long — it is cold, by Heaven ! Well ! well ! I cui 
wait just as well in my room. He will have to come there 
sometime." 

Scarcely had he finished speaking, and started to carry oat 
his resolution, when a quick light step sounded above him, 
accompanied by a snatch of song so familiar that Coconnas at 
once turned his head in the direction of the step and the song. 
It was La Molo descending from the upper story, where his 
nK)m was. When he perceived Coconnas, he began to descend 
the stairs four steps at a time, and this done he threw himself 
into his arms. 

** Oh, Heavens ! is it you?" said Coconnas. '' How the devil 
did you get out ? " 

«• By the Rue Cloche Perc^e, by Heavens ! " 

<< No, I do not mean that house.'' 

" What then ? " 

" The queen's apartment." 

" The queen's apartment ? " 

" The Queen of Navarre." 

" I have not been there." 

" Come now I " 

'< My dear Annibal," said La Mole, << you are out of yoor 
head. I have come from my room where I have been waiting 
for you for two hours." 

'* You have come from your room ? " 

« Yes." 

« Was it not you I followed from the Place du Louvre ? " 

"When?" 

" Just now." 

"No." 

" It was not you who disappeared under the gate ten minutes 
ago?" 

"No." 
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'^ It was not yon who just ascended the stairs as if you were 
pursued by a legion of devils ? ^* 

" Ko;' 

" By Heaven I *■ cried Coconn&s, *• the wine of tko Belh tioU« 
is not i>oor enough to have so completely turned my head. I 
tell you that I have just seen yoar cherry -colored cloak and 
ycmr white plume under the gate of tlie Lou^Te, that I fol- 
lowed both to the foot of the Btairway, and that your eloaki 
your plume, everything, to your swinging arm, was expected 
here by a lady whom I greatly suspect to be the Queen of 
Nai^ftTFej and who led you through that door, whichf unless 1 
am mistaken, is that of the beautiful Marguerite.^' 

'^ E^ Heaven ! ^^ cried La Molej growing pale^ ** could there 
he treason ? '^ 

'^ Very good ! ** said Cocounasj *' Bwear as much as jou pleaaef 
but do not tell me I ani mistaken/ ' 

La Mole hesitated an instant, pressing his head between hia 
handSf detern^ by respect and jealousy. His jealou^ eon- 
r^uered him, howeverj and he hastened to the door, at which he 
knocked with all his might. This caused a somewhat unusual 
hubbub considering the dignity of the place in which it 
oceurred. 

" We sh^l be arrested/* said Coconiiaa, "but no matter, it 
u very funny. Tell me, La Mole, are there ghosts in the 
Louvre ? " 

" I know nothing about it,''' said the young man as ])ale as 
the plume which shaded his brow \ <' but I have always wanted 
to see one, and as the opportunity presents itself I shall do my 
best to come face to face with this one." 

** 1 shall not prevent you," said Goeonnas, « only knock a 
little less fieitsely if you do not wish to frighten it away/* 

La Mote, eiasperatcd as he was^ felt the justice of the 
remark, and began to knock more genUj. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE CHEBBY-COLORSD CLOAK. 

CocoNKAS was not mistaken. The lady who had stopped 
the cavalier of the cherry-colored cloak was indeed the Queeu 
of Navarre. As to the cavalier, our reader has already guessed, 
I presume, that he was no other than brave De Mouy. IJpou 
recognizing the Queen of Navarre the young Huguenot realized 
that there was some mistake ; but he dared not speak, fearing 
a en' from Marguerite would betray him. He preferred to let 
himself be led to her apartments, and when once there to 
say to his beautiful guide: 

" Silence for silence, madame." 

Marguerite had gently pressed the arm of him whom in the 
semi-darkness she had mistaken for La Mole, and leaning tow- 
ard him whispered in Latin: 

•* Sola sum ; introito, carissimeJ^ * 

De Mouy without answering let her lead him along; but 
scarcely was the door closed behind him and he found himself 
in the antechamber, which was better lighted than the staiiv 
way, before Marguerite saw that he was not La Mole. 

Thereupon the cry which the cautious Huguenot had feared 
escaped Marguerite; but fortunately there was no further 
danger from it 

" Monsieur de Mouy ! ■' cried she, stepping back. 

<' In person, madame, and I beg your majesty to leave me 
free to continue my way without mentioning my presence in 
the Louvre to any one." 

" Oh ! Monsieur de Mouy ! " reiterated Marguerite, " I was 
mistaken, then!" 

" Yes," said De Mouy, " I understand. Your majesty mis- 
took me for the King of Navarre. I am the same height, I 
wear the same white plume, and many, no doubt in order to 
flatter me, say I have the same gait." 

Marguerite looked closely at De jVIouy. 

" Do you understand Latin, Monsieur de Mouy ? " she 
asked. 

" I used to know it," replied the young man, " but I have 
forgotten it." 

i ** I am alone ; enter, my dear.*' 
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Hargiiento smilad. 

" M onBieur de Mouy," said she, '* you may rely on my dia^ 
cretion. But as I think I know the name of the on^ you are 
scfkinfj in the Louvr©! I will offer mj service to guide yuu 
directly to him/^ 

"Excuse me, madame/' said De Mouy, " I think you are mis- 
taken, and that you are completely ignorant oP' — 

^^ What I '^ exclaimed Marguerite, " are you not looking for 
the King of Kavarr© ? ** 

" Alas, madame," said De litouy, " 1 regret to have to beg 
you especially to conceal my presence in the Louvre from your 
hushand, his majesty the ktng/^ 

" Listen, Monsieur de Mouy/' said Marguerite in aurprisa^ 
" I have considered you until now one of the strongest leaden 
of the Huguenot party, and one of the most faithful par^sana 
of the kin^ my husband* Ami mistaken ? ■* 

*^ No, madame, for this very morning I was all that you say/* 

" And what has changed you since this morning ? " 

'* Madame/' said De Mony, lK>wing^ " kindly exeus« me from 
answering, and do me the favor to accept my homage*'^ 

De ^touy, respectful but firm^ started towards tlia door. 

Marguerite stopped him. 

" But, monsieur/' said she^ •* if 1 were to aak you fof a word 
of explanation, my word is good, it seems to m© ? " 

" Madame,'' replied De Mony, *' I am obliged to ke^p silemt, 
and this duty must be very imperative for mo not to hare 
answered your majesty/' 

^* But, monsieur " — 

'^ Your majesty may ruin me, madame^ but you cannot ask 
me to betray my new friends/' 

"Bat the old ones, monsieur, have they too not some 
rightaf*^ 

•* Thoee who have remained true, yes ; those who not only 
have abandoned ns, but themselves as well, no/' 

Marguerite, thoughtful and anxious, would no doubt have 
answered by a new question, had not OiUonne suddenly entered 
the apartment. 

** The King of Navarre I *' the cried, 

<< How Is he coming ? " 

•' By the secret corridor/' 

** Take monsieur out by the other/' 

'' Impossible^ madame. Usten*** 
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« Some one is knocking ? " 

'^ TeSy at the door to which you wish me to take xnonsieor.'' 

« Who is knocking?" 

«* I do not know.'' 

^ Go and see, and come back and tell me." 

^ Madame," said De Mouy, << might I venture to remark to 
your majesty that if the King of Navarre sees me at this hour 
and in this costume in the Louvre, I am lost ? '' 

Marguerite seized De Mouy and pushed him towards the 
famous cabinet 

^ Step in here, monsieur," said she ; " you will be as safe 
and as well protected as if you were in your own house ; I give 
you my word of honor." 

De Mouy entered hastily. Scarcely was the door closed when 
Henry appeared. 

This time Marguerite had no anxiety to hide — she was 
merely gloomy, and love was far from her thoughts. 

As to Henry, he entered with that mistrust which in the 
most dangerous moments caused him to notice the smallest 
details ; whatever the circumstances, Henry was an acute 
observer. Therefore he at once saw the cloud on Marguerite's 
brow. 

" You are busy, madame ? " said he. 

'• I ? AVhy, yes, sire, I was dreaming." 

" You do well, madame. Dreaming is becoming to you. I 
too was dreaming ; but contrary to you who seek solitude, I 
have come on purpose to share my dreams with you." Mar- 
guerite gave the king a gesture of welcome, and indicating an 
armchair to him, seated herself on a chair of sculptured ebony, 
as delicate and as strong as steel. There was an instant's 
silence; then Henry broke it 

<< I remembered, madame," said he, << that my dreams as to 
the future corresponded with yours in so far as although sepa- 
rated as husband and wife, nevertheless we both desire to 
unite our fortime." 

" That is true, sire." 

'' I think I understood you to say also that in all the p^ans 
I might make toward our mutual rising, I would find in you 
not only a faithful but an active ally." 

'' Yes, sire, and I ask only one thing, that in beginning the 
work as soon as possible, you will give me the opportunity to 
begin also." 
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'< I am glad to Eod jou af this mlDd, madame, and I trust 
lb at jou have not for one instant doubted that I would lose 
sight of the plan I reaoived to carrj out the veiy day when, 
^anka to your brare mterrentioaj I waa almost sure of being 
safe.'' 

'* MoniieuTj I think that your carelessness is nothing but a 
mask, and 1 have faith not only in the predictions by thft 
astrologers, but in your good genius as well/- 

**' What should you say, madame, if someone were to upset 
our plans and threaten to reduce us to an ordinary position ? " 

" I should say that I was ready to %ht with you, either 
openly or in secret, agaiust this someone, whoever he might 
be." 

*f Madame,'' continued Henry, " it is possible for you, ia it 
notf to gain immediate admission into the room of your brother. 
Monsieur d'AJenqon ? You are m his confidence and he ii 
very friendly to you j might I venture to beg you to find out if 
he ia at present holding a secret conference with someone ? ^ 

Marguerite gave a start 

« With whom, monsieur ? " she asked. 

*^With De Mouy." 

I* Why ? ^ asked Marguerite, repressing her emotion, 

^ Beoause if such is the case, madame, farewell to all our 
projects, or to all mine, at least" 

^ Sire, speak sofUy," said Marguerite, making a sign with 
her eyes and lips, and pointing to the cabinet 

"Oh I oh!'' said Henry, "still someone? Indeed, that 
cabinet is so often occupied that it makes your room uninhab* 
itable." 

Marguerite smiled. 

*< 1» it stdll Monsieur de la Mole ? " aaked Henry, 

«NO| sire, it is Monsieur de Mouy." 

" He?" cried Henry with surprise mingled with joy, ** He 
is not with the Due d'Alen^on, then ? Oh ! have him come in, 
that I may talk to him." 

Marguerite stepped to the cmbinet, opened it, and taking TH 
Mouy by the hand led him without preamble to the King of 
Kararre, 

*' Ah ! madame," said the young Huguenot, in a tone of 
reproach more sad than bitter, ** you have betrayed me in spite 
of your promise ; that is wrong. What $huuld you do if 1 were 
to avenge myself by saying *' ^^ 
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"You will not avenge yonrself, De Mouy/' interraptod 
Henijy piessing the young man's hand, " or at least you will 
listen to me firot Madame," continued Henry, turning to thfl 
queen, " be kind enough, I beg you, to see that no one oye^ 
hears us.** 

Scarcely had Henry uttered these words when Gillonne 
entered, frightened, and whispered a few words to Marguerite, 
which caused the latter to spring from her seat. While she 
hastened to the antechamber with Gillonne, Henry, without 
troubling himself as to why she h^ left the room, examined 
the bed, the side of it, as well as the draperies, and sounded 
the wall with his fingers. As to Monsieur de Mouy, fright- 
ened at all these preparations, he first of all made sure that his 
sword was out of its sheath. 

Leaving her sleeping-room. Marguerite hastened to tiie 
antechamber and came face to face with La Mole, who in spite 
of all the protests of Gillonne had forced his way into Mar- 
guerite's room. 

Coconnas was behind him, ready to urge him forward or 
sustain a retreat 

" Ah ! it is you. Monsieur la Mole ! " cried the queen ; 
" but what is the matter, and why are you so pale and trem- 
bling?" 

<< Madame," said Gillonne, "Monsieur de la Mole knocked 
at the door so that, in spite of your majesty's orders, I was 
forced to open it." 

" AVhat is the meaning of this ? " said the queen, severely ; 
" is this true, Monsieur de la Mole ? " 

" Madame, I wanted to warn your majesty that a stranger, 
a robber perhaps, had gained admittance to your rooms with 
my cloak and my hat." 

" You are mad, monsieur," said Marguerite, " for I see your 
cloak on your shoulders, and, Grod forgive me, I think I see 
your hat on your head, even though you are speaking to a 
queen." 

" Oh ! pardon me, madame, pardon me ! " cried La Mole, 
quickly uncovering ; " but God is my witness, it is not my re- 
spect which is lacking." 

"No, it is your trust, is it not ? " said the queen. 

" What can you expect ? " cried La Mole, " when a man it 
in your majesty's rooms ; when he gains admittance by assum- 
ing my clothes, and perhaps my name, who knows " — 
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" A man ! " cried Marguerit6| softly profising her poor loirer*ft 
Arm ^ '< a man I You are modest. Monsieur de la Mole. Look 
through the opening of the portiere and jou will see two men," 

Marguerite drew back die velvet pdrti^re embroidered in 
gold, and La Mole saw Henry talking with the man in the 
cheny-oolored cloak, Coconnaa^ aa though he himself were 
eottceined, looked also« saw, and recognised De Mouy. BalH 
men stood amazed. 

'* 1^0 w that you are reassured, or at least now that I hope 
you are," said Marguerite, ** take your stand outside my door, 
and for your life^ my dear La Mole, let no one enter. If any 
one even approaches the stairs, warn me/' La Mole, weak and 
obedient as a child, withdrew, glancing at C^ocouuas, who 
looked at bim. Both found themselves outside without having 
thoroughly recovered from their astonish men t 

*' I>e Mouj ! '* cried Coconnas* 

<* Henr>* \ " muruuired I^ Mole, 

<* De Mouy with your cherry-colored cloak, your white plum% 
and your swinging arm/' 

" Ah ! " went on La Mole, *< the moment it is not a question 
of love, it is a question of plot/' 

*< By Heaven ! here we are in the midst of politics," said 
Cooonnas (^^nimbling. '' Fortunately I do not see Madame de 
Kerers mixed up in it.'' 

Marguerite returned and sat down by the two speakers. 
She had been gone only a moment, but had made the most of 
her time. Gillonne, on guard in the secret passage, and the 
two gentlemen on duty at the main entmnce, assured perfect 
safety for her. 

•* Madame/' said Henry, *♦ do you Uiink it would be possible 
for us to be overheanl in any way ? " 

^ Monsieur,*' said Marguerite, *' the walls of this room are 
wadded, and a double wainscoting dita*iens all sound," 

« I depend on you," replied Henry smiling Then turning 
lo I>e Mouy t 

»' Now," said the king, in a low tone, as if in spite of the 
assurance of Marguerite his feara were not wholly overoomei 
** what arc you here for ? ■ * 

" Here ? '* said Be Mouy, 

** Yes, her«, in this room,*' repeated Henry. 

** He had uothiog to do here," said Marguerite ; '* I 
him to come,** 
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" You ? " 

" I gaessed everything." 

" You see, De Mouy, we can discoyer what is going on." 

" This morning," continued Marguerite, " Monsienr de 
Mouy was with Due Franqois in the apartment of two of 
his gentlemen." 

"You see, De Mouy," repeated Henry, "we know everr- 
thing." 

" That is true," said De Mouy. 

'' I was sure," said Henry, " that Monsieur d'Alenqon had 
taken possession of you." 

" That is your fault, sire. Why did you so persistently 
refuse what I offered you ? " 

** You refused ! " exclaimed Marguerite. " The refusal I 
feared, then, was real ? " 

" Madame," said Henry, shaking his head, " and you, my 
brave De Mouy, really, you make me laugh with your exclama- 
tions. What ! a man enters my chamber, speaks to me of a 
throne, of a revolt, of a revolution, to me, Henry, a prince 
tolerated provided that I eat humble pie, a Huguenot spared 
on condition that I play the Catholic ; and I am expected to 
accept, when these propositions are made in a room without 
padding or double wainscoting ! Ventre saint gris ! You are 
either children or fools ! " 

" But, sire, could not your majesty have left me some hope, 
if not by word, at least by a gesture or sign ? " 

" What did my brother-in-law say to you, De Mouy ? " asked 
Henry, 

« Oh, sire, that is not my secret" 

" Well, my God ! " continued Henry, with a certain impa- 
tience at having to deal with a man who so poorly understood 
his words. " I do not ask what you proposed to him, I ask 
you merely if he listened to you, if he heard you." 

" He listened, sire, and he heard." 

" He listened and he heard ! You admit it yourself, De 
Mouy, tactless conspirator that you are ! Had I said one word 
you would have been lost, for I did not know, I merely sus- 
pected that he was there, or if not he, someone else, the Due 
d'Anjou, Charles IX., or the queen mother, for instance. You do 
not know the walls of the Louvre, De Mouy ; it was for them 
that the proverb was made which says that walls have ears ; 
and knowing these walls you expected me to speak ! WeUi well* 
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De Mouf, jxm pay s small complimetit to the common aeDse 
the King of Navarre^ and I am surprised that not esteeming 
hm more highjy you phould have offered him a crown/' 

" But, sire/' said De Mouy, "could you cote^en while refusr 
ing this crown have given me some sign ? lu that case I should 
not have considered everything hopeless and lost" 

" Well I Ventre saint *jf^isf" exclaimed Henry, " if one can 
hear caanot one see also ? and is not one lost by a sign as much 
as by a word ? See, De Mony/' continued the king, looking 
aroimd him, " at the present moment, so near to you that ray 
words do not reach beyond the cirek of our three chairs, 1 still 
faar I may be oyerheard when I say ; Be Bf ouy, repeat your 
proposal to me/* 

" But, sire," cried De >fouy in despair, '* I am now engaged 
with Motisiciir d^Vlen^on/* 

Marguerite angrily clasped and uuclaaped her beautiful 
hands. 

'* Then it is too late ? " said she, 

" On the contrary,^ in arm u red Henry, ''know that even in 
this, God's hand is visible. Continue your arrangement, De 
Mouy, for in Due Francois lies oat safety. Do you suppose 
that the King of Navarre woulfl guiu-antee your heads ? On 
the contrary, wretched man, I should have you all killed to 
the laat one, and on the least suspicion. But with a son of 
F^mnoe it is different fiecum pniofs, De Mouy, ask for 
guarantees ; but, stupid that yoii are, you will he deeply in- 
volved, and one word will su0ice for you/* 

"Oh, sire, it was my despair at your having left us, believe 
me, which threw me into the arms of the duke ; it was also 
the fear of being betrayed, for he kejifc our secret/' 

'^Kecrphis, now, Do Mouy; it n'sts with you* What does 
ha wish? To leave court? Funiiih him with means to 
«seape. Work for him. Do Mouy, m if you were wf irking for 
me, turn the shield so that he may parcy every blow they aim 
at us. When it is time to flee, we will both flee. When it is 
time to fight and reign, I will rt* ijjn alone/* 

" Do not trust the dok^/' said Margnerit^ " he is gloomy 
and ajcute^ without hatred as without love; ever ready to 
treat his friends like enemies and his encmips like fneuds/* 

** And he is expecting you now^ De Mouy */ * said Henry. 

*' Y^% sire/* 

•'Where?" 
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^ In the apartment belonging to his two gentlemen." 

"At what time? "* 

^ Before midhight" 

« It is not yet eleven o'clock," said Henry, '* so you have 
lo«t no time ; now you may go, De Mouy." 

" We have your word, monsieur ? '' said Marguerite. 

'• Come now, madame ! " said Henry, with the confidence he 
knew so well how to use with certain people and on certain 
vx^casions, " with Monsieur de Mouy, such things are not even 
asked for." 

" You are right, sire,'' replied the young man ; " but I need 
your word, for I shall have to tell the leaders that I have it 
You are not a Catholic, are you ? " 

Henry shrugged his shoulders. 

** You do not renounce the kingdom of Navarre ? " 

•• I renounce no kingdom, De Mouy, I merely reserve for 
myself the choice of the best ; that is, the one which shall best 
suit me and you.'' 

*' And if in the meantime your majesty should be arrested, 
you would promise to reveal nothing even should they torture 
your royal majesty ? " 

•* TV Mouy, I swear that, before Grod." 

** One further word, sire. How am I to see you in future ? " 

** After tomorrow you shall have a key to my room. You 
will come thew, l>e Mouy, as often as it may be necessary and 
when you please. It is for the Due d'Alenqon to answer for 
your presence in the Louvre. In the meantime, use the small 
stairway. 1 will show you the way. The queen will have the 
cherry-colored cloak like yours come here — the one who was 
in the antechamber just now. No one must notice any differ- 
ence between you, or know that there are two of you, De Mouy. 
Do you not agree with me ? And you, madame ? " Henry 
lookeii at Marguerite and uttered the last words with a smile. 

** Yes," said she, without moving a feature ; " for this Mon- 
sieur de la Mole belongs to my brother, the duke." 

** AVell, madame, try to win him over to our side," said 
Henry, in perfect seriousness. " Spare neither gold nor prom- 
ises ; I will put all my treasures at his disposal." 

" In that case,*' said Marguerite, with one of the smiles which 
belong only to the women of Boccaccio, " since this is your 
wish, I will do my best to second it." 

" Very good, madame ; and you, De Mouy, return to the 
duke, and make sure of him." 
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DtmiHG the conversation which we have just relatad, La 
Mole and Coconnas mounted ^arti La MoJe somewliut 
chagrined, Cocoanas somewhat anxious. La Mal*j had had time 
to reflect, and in this he Imd l>eeii greatly aided by Cocounas. 

'' What do you think of all this, my frieod ? *^ La Mole had 
asked of Coconnas* 

** I thiok/' tlie PiedmonteBe hatl replied, •* that there is aome 
oourt intrigue eonne^^ted with it*" 

'' And such being the case, are you disposed to play a part 
in it ? " 

** My dear fellow,'- replied Coconnas, " listen well to what I 
am going to say t*> you and try and profit by it. In all these 
princely dealings, in all royal affairs, we can and should be 
nothing but shadows. Where the King of Kavarre leaves a 
bit of his plnme and the Due d'Alem^on a piece of his eloak, 
we leave our lives. The queen has a fancy for you, and you 
for her. Nothing is better* Lose your h«ad in love, my dear 
fellow, but not in politics." 

That was wise couneih Therefore it was heard by La Mole 
with the melancholy of a man who feels that, placed between 
reason and madness, it is madness he will follow. 

•' I have not a fancy for the queen, Annibal, I love her ; 
and fortunately or unfortunately I love her with mil my heart 
This is madness, you will say. Well, I admit that l am mad. 
But you are wise, Cocotinas, you ought not to suffer for my 
foolishnesa and my misfortune. Qo back to our master and 
do not compromise yourself,** 

Coconnas pondered an instant. Then raising his head x 

**My dear fellow/' he replied, "all that you tell me is per- 
fectly reasonable \ you are in love — act, therefore, like a lover. 
I am ambitious, and beinj^T io, I think life is worth more to me 
than a woman-s kiss. When I risk my life, 1 make my own 
oonditionB, Try, so far as you are concerned, my poor Medor, 
to make yours," 

Whereupon Cooonnas eitended bis band to La Mole and 
withdrew^ baving exchanged a final glance and a final smile 
with Ms friend. 
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About ten minutes after he left his post, the door opened, 
and Marguerite, peering out cautiously, took La Mole by the 
hand and, without uttering a word, drew him from the corridor 
into the furthest corner of her room. She closed the door 
behind her with a care which indicated the importance of the 
conversation she was about to have. 

Once in her room she stopped, seated herself on her ebonj 
chair, and drawing La Mole to her, she clasped her hands over 
both of his. 

<< Now that we are alone," said she, << let us talk seriooalj, 
my very dear friend." 

" Seriously, madame," said La Mole. 

'< Or lovingly. Does that please you better ? But there can 
be serious things in love, and especially in the love of a queen." 

<< Then — let us talk of serious things ; but on condition 
that your majesty will not be vexed at Uie lighter things I 
have to say to you." 

<< I shall be vexed only at one thing, La Mole, and that is if 
you address me as ' madame ' or * your majesty.' For you, my 
beloved, I am just Marguerite." 

" Yes, Marguerite I Yes, Margarita ! Yes, my pearl ! " 
cried the young man, devouring the queen with his eyes. 

<< Yes, that is right," said Marguerite. <<So you are jealoos, 
my fine gentleman ? " 

" Oh ! unreasonably." 

« Still ? " 

"Madly, Marguerite." 

<< Jealous of whom ? Come ! " 

'* Of everyone." 

« But really ? " 

" Of the king first" 

<<I should think after what you had seen and heard yon 
might be easy on that point" 

" Of this Monsieur de Mouy, whom I saw this morning for 
the first time, and whom this evening I find so far advanced 
in his intimacy with you." 

" Monsieur de Mouy ? " 

" Yes." 

" Who gave you such ideas about Monsieur de Mouy ? " 

" Listen ! I recognized him from his figure, from the color 
of his hair, from a natural feeling of hatred. He is the one 
who was with Monsieur d'Alen^on this morning." 
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** Well, what coTineetioQ bas that irith toe ? '' 
** Moniiiear d'Aleu^au ia your brother. It is aaid tliat you 
afe very fond of hmu You maj Lave confided to him a rague 
fueliiig of your heart, aiid, according to the custom at court, he 
has aided your wish by admittiag l^lotisieur de Muuy to your 
apartment. Now, what I do aot understand is how I was for- 
tunate enough to find the kin^ here at the same time. But 
id any ca^^ madame, be frank with me. In default of other 
aentiinent^ a love like mine has the right to demand frankness 
in return. See, I prostrate myself at your feet. If what you 
have felt for me is but a pasMng fancy, I will give you back 
your trust, your promise , your love ; 1 will give back to Mon- 
sieur d'Alenqou his kind favors and my post of gentlemaUi 
and t will go and aeek death at the siege of La Eochelle, if 
love does not kill me before t have gone as far as that." 

Marguerite listened smiiingly to these charming words, 
watching La Mole's graceful gestures, then leaning her beauti- 
ful dreamy hetid on her feverish hand : 
" You love me ? " she asked. 

*< Oh, madame 1 more than life, more than safety ^ more thaa 
all J but you, you — you do not love me/' 
** Poiiv fool P* she murmured. 

** Ah, yes, madame/- cried La Mole, still at her feet, ** I 
have ttiki you I was that.*' 

'* The chief thought of yoiu^ life| then, is your love, dear La 
Mole ! " 
** It U the only thought, madame, the sole thought^' 
** Wei It be it so J I will make of all the rest only an acees^ 
gory to this love- You love me ; do you wish to i^main near 
me?" 
" My cme prayer is that God will never take me from yon," 
** Wellj you shall not leave me, I need you, La Mole.'* 
'* You neeci me ? Does the sun need the glow-worm ? '* 
« If I will teil you that I love you, would you be wholly de- 
voted to me ? ■ ' 

_ ^ Ah I am I not that already, madame^ and more thui 
ally ? ^ 

"Yea, but, God forgive me, you still doubt ! *' 

** Oh 1 1 am wrong, I am ungrateful^ or, rather, as I have t©ld 

yon and repeated to you» I am a foot But why was Monsieur 

de Mouy with you this evening? why did I see him this 

morning with Monsieur le Due d'Alen^n ? Why that cherry- 
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^gatx? All! Bftduae. h if aot jx» v^om I w a s pet t ^ bu 

^ Wrenuivi BaD!'** sad Mas:gTXfnsei, ^wntAtd Bamio sop- 
f^jK ti^ai I>«: FrtaQob vcnii posli eosi^Jaceacj so fmr ss to 
tiitrr^^aei!; a v<xxrr to iitis bsuts room! Mad eaoi^ii to be 
/ak/us, a&d jet aoi tr> hare goeased ! Do jcra kaow. La Mole, 
Uut tlM; I/Tse C'Aleof^Mk vcndd run joa thioa^ with his own 
sw<;rd if be kaew that joa vere bere, ibis erenisg, ai mj feet, 
and tbat insuad of smding jovi avaj I vere saying to joa : 
' Hftaj b^irre wbere joa are. La Mole ; fen- I lore joa, mj fine 
gsoUeman, do joa bear ? I lore joa ! ' Ab, jes ! be woald 
oertain3j kill joo-"* 

^ Great God l^ cried La Mole, starting back and kwkii^ at 
Marguerite in terror, ^ is it possible ? " 

^ EreiTtbing is possible, mj friend, in tbese times and at 
this court. Now, one word ; it was not for me tbat Monaieor 
de Mouj, in jour cloak, bis face bidden under jour bat, came 
to ibe Lourre. It was for >fonsiear d'Alen<^n. But I, tbink- 
ing it was jou, brought bim bere. He knows our secret^ La 
Mole, and must be carefully managed.'' 

^ I should prefer to kill bim," said La Mole; " tbat is shorter 
and surer." 

'* And I, my brave gentleman/' said the queen, " I prefer 
him to live, and for you to know everything, for not only is 
his life useful to us, but it is necessary. Listen and weigh 
your words well before you answer. Do you love me enough, 
La Mole, to be glad if I were really to become a queen ; that 
is, queen of a real kingdom ? " 

" Alas, ma^lame, I love you enough to wish what you wish, 
even should this desire ruin my whole life ! " 

" Well, do you want to aid me to realize this desire, which 
would make you still happier ?" 

" Oh ! I should lose you, madame," cried La Mole hiding his 
h(y.u\ in his hands. 

** No, on the contrary. Instead of being the first of my ser- 
vaiitH, you would become the first of my subjects, that is all." 

"Oh I no interest — no ambition, madame — do not sully 
tho feeling I have for you — the devotion, nothing but 
devotion I " 

" Noble natnrn ! ■' saiil Marguerite ; ♦' well, yes, I accept your 
tiovotion, and I shall Hud out how to reward it." 
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She extended both her haadfl, and La Mole cohered them 
With kisa€S. 

** Well ! '* said she. 

** Well, yes ! " replied La Mole^ " yea, M&rgiierite, T am 
beginning to comprehend this vajni6 project already talked of 
by OS Huguenots before the ma^nacre of Baint Bartholomew, 
the scheme for the execution of which I, like many another 
worthier than myself, was sent to Paria. You covet this 
actual kingdom of Navarre which is to take the place of an 
tuiaginary kingdom. King Henry driTes you to it ; De Mnuy 
eontpires with you, does he not ? But the Due d'Alenqon, 
what is he doing in it all ? Where is there a throne for him t 
1 do not see. Kow, is the Due d'Alenqoii sufficiently yonr — 
friend to aid you in all this without asking anything in eiE* 
change for the danger he runs ? ** 

'^ The duke, my friend, is conspiring on his own account. 
Let UB leave him to his illusions. His life answers for ours/' 

'* But I, who belong to him, can I betray him ? " 

** l^tray him ! In what are you betraying him ? What has 
he confidetl to you ? Is it not he who has betrayed you by giv- 
ing your cloak and hat to De Mouy as a means of gaining him 
aikoittance to his apartments */ You belong to him, you say 1 
Were you not mine, my gentleman, before you were his ? Has 
hm given you a greater proof of friendship than the proof of 
lOTB you have from me ? ^^ 

La Mole arose, pale and completely overcome. 

**0h!'* he murnuired, " Coconnas was righti intiigue lA 
enveloping me in its folds. It will suffocate me.'* 

** Well ? *' disked Mnrgnerite. 

"Well," said La Mole, *Hhis is my answer: it is said^ and 
I heard it at the other end of France, where your illnstrioos 
name and your universal reputati0n for beauty touched my 
heart like a vague desire fur the unknown, — it h said that 
sometimes you love^ but that your love is always fatal to those 
you love, so that deatht jealous^ no doubt, almost always re- 
moves your loYttrs." 

♦-LaMoler 

**Do not interrupt me, oh, my welUloved Margarita, for they 
add that you prssen-e the hearts of these faithful friends in 
gold boxes/ and that ooeaaionally yon bestow a uietaueholy 
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thonghty a pious glance on the sad remains. You sigh, my 
queen, your eyes droop ; it is true. Well ! make me the dear- 
est and the happiest of your favorites. Tou have pierced the 
hearts of others, and you keep their hearts. You do more 
with me, you expose my head. Well, Marguerite, swear to 
me before the image of Uie God who has saved my life in this 
very place, swear to me, that if I die for you, as a sad pre- 
sentiment tells me I shall do, swear to me that you will keep 
my head, which the hangman will separate from my body ; 
and that you will sometimes press your lips to it Swear, 
Marguerite, and the promise of such reward bestowed by my 
queen will make me silent, and, if necessary, a traitor and a 
coward ; this is being wholly devoted, as your lover and your 
accomplice should be.'' 

<< Oh ! what ghastly foolishness, dear heart ! " said Marguerite. 
" Oh I fatal thought, sweet love.'* 

"Swear'* — 

"Swear?" 

" Yes, on this silver chest with its cross. Swear." 

"Weill" said Marguerite, "if — and Grod forbid! — your 
gloomy presentiment is realized, my fine gentleman, on this 
cross I swear to you that you shall be near me, living or 
dead, so long as I live; and if I am unable to rescue you 
from the peril which comes to you through me, through me 
alone, I will at least give to your poor soul the consolation 
for which you ask, and which you will so well have deserved." 

" One word more. Marguerite. I can die now. I shall not 
mind death ; but I can live, too, for we may succeed. The 
King of Navarre, king, you may be queen, in which case he 
will take you away. This vow of separation between you will 
some day be broken, and will do away with ours. Now, Mar- 
guerite, my well-beloved Marguerite, with a word you have 
taken away ray every fear of death ; now with a word keep up 
my courage concerning life." 

" Oh, fear nothing, I am yours, body and soul I " cried Mar- 
guerite, again raising her hand to the cross on the little chest. 
" If I leave, you follow, and if the king refuses to take you, 
then I shall not go." 

" But you dare not resist I" 

earefal m they died to have Uieir he«rU embalmed. ThU faithiofpUe hnnir every nigbt 
from a hook which was tecared by a padlock behiud Uie headboard of her bed. (TalW- 
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'^My well'beloved Hyacioihe " said Mar^ieritep <f you do not 
kEOv? Heory. At prase at he is thinking of only one thing, 
that is, of being king. For this he would sacrifice erei^^thing 
he owns, and, stUJ more, what he does not own. Now, adien ! " 

" Madame/^ said La Mole^ smiling, ^* are yoii going to send 
me away ? " 

** It is late," said Marguerite. 

"No doubt ; bnt where would you have me go ? Moniimtr 
de Mouy is in my room with Monaieur le Due d'AlenqoB,^ 

" Ah ! yea/* said Marguerite, with a beautiful smOe. '* Be- 
sides, I have still some things to tell you about this con- 
epiracyJ' 

From that night La Mole was no longer an ordinary favorita. 
He well might carry his head high^ for which, living or dead^ 
10 swe^t a future was in store. 

And yet at times his weary brow was bent, his cheek grew 
pale^ and deep thoughts ploughed their farrows on the fore^ 
ketid of the young man, once so lighuheartedj now so happy 1 
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Onf leaving Madam© de Saiir© Henry had said to her : 

" Go to bed, Charlotte. Pretend that you are very ill^ and 
on no account see any one all day to-morrow." 

Charlotte obeyed without questioimig the reason for thb 
snggestiou from the king. She was beginning to be aecus^ 
tomeii to his eccentricities, as we should call theui to-day^ or 
to his whims as they were then called. Moreover, she knew 
that deep in his heart Henry hid secrets which he told to no 
one, in his mind plans which he fe^u^ to reveal even in his 
dreams ; so that she carried out all his wishes, knowing that 
his moat peculiar ideas had an object 

Whereupon that evening she (^f»m plained to Dariole of grei^ 
hea\'inesH in her head, acc^jmpanied by dizziness. The#e were 
the symptoms which Henry bad suggested to her to feign. 

The following day fihe pretended that she wanted to rise^ 
but scarcely had slie put her foot on the Euor when she said 
iht felt a general debility, and went back to bed. 
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This indisposition, which Henry had already announced to 
the Due d'Alenqon, was the first news brought to Catharine 
when she calmly asked why La Sauve was not present as usual 
at her levee. 

^ She is ill ! '' replied Madame de Lorraine, who was there. 

^^lU!'' repeated Catharine, without a muscle of her face 
betraying the interest she took in the answer. <' Some idle 
fatigue, perhaps.'^ 

" No, madame," replied the princess. <^ She complains of a 
severe headache and of weakness which prevents her from 
walking.^' Catharine did not answer. But, to hide her joy, 
she turned to the window, and perceiving Henry, who was 
crossing the court after his conversation with De Mouy, she 
rose the better to see him. Driven by that conscience which, 
although invisible, always throbs in the deepest recesses of 
hearts most hardened to crime : 

<< Does not my son Henry seem paler than usual this morn- 
ing ? " she asked her captain of the guards. 

There was nothing in the question. Henry was greatly 
troubled mentally ; but physically he was very strong. 

By degrees those usually present at the queen's levee with- 
drew. Three or four intimate ones remained longer than the 
others, but Catharine impatiently dismissed them, saying that 
she wished to be alone. When the last courtier had gone 
Catharine closed the door and going to a secret closet hid- 
den in one of the panels of her room she slid back a door in a 
groove of wood and took out a book, the worn leaves ox which 
showed frequent use. Placing the volume on a table, she 
opened it to a book-mark, then resting her elbow on the table 
and her head on one hand : 

" That is it," murmured she, reading, " ^ headache, general 
weakness, pain in the eyes, swelling of the palate.' As yet 
they have mentioned only the pains in the head and weakness. 
But the other symptoms will not be slow in forthcoming." 

She continued : 

" < Then the inflammation reaches the throat, extends to the 
stomach, surrounds the heart like a circle of fire, and causes 
the brain to burst like a thunderclap,' " she read on to herself. 
Then in a low voice : 

"For the fever, six hours; for the general inflammation, 
twelve hours ; for the gangrene, twelve hours ; for the suffering, 
6ix hours; in all thirty-six hours. Kow, suppose that the 
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ftbfiorptioit is slow^ and that insteaii of thirty-tm h^uni we have 
forty, ©veil forty-eight, yes, forty -eight hours should suffice. 
But Heury^ how is it that he is Btill up ? Because he ii » man, 
because he baa a strong constitution, because perhaps he drank 
after he kissed her, and wiped his Lips after drinking/' 

Catharino awaited the dinner hour with impatience. 

Henry dine<l every day at the king^s table. He came, he in 
turn complained of pain in his head ; he ate nothing^ and with- 
drew immediately after the meat, saying that having been 
awake a part of ^e previous night, he felt a pressing need of 
sleep. 

Catharine listened as his uncertain steeps died away. Then 
she had him followed. She was told that the King of Navarre 
had gone to Madame de Sauve's apartments, 

« Henry," said she to herself ^ ** will this evening complete 
the work of death which somo unf nrtuuate chau^ has left h^f 
finiahed." 

The King of Navarre had indeed gone to Madame de Saure'i 
room, but it was to tell her to continue playing her r61e. 

The whole of the following morning Henry did not leave 
his chamber j nor did he appear at dinner. Madame de Sau^e, 
they said, was growing worse and worse, and the reporfc of 
Heniy's illness^ spread abroad by Catharine herself, sped like 
one of those presentiments which hover in the air, but which 
no one can explain. 

Catharine was delighted. The previous morning she had 
sent Ambroise Fan5 to help one of her favorite servants^ who 
was ill at Saint Germain, so it had to be one of her own men 
who was called in to see Madame de Sauve and Henry. This 
man would say only what she wished him to say. If, contrary 
to all expectation, some other doctor had been summoned, and 
if some whisper concerning poison had frightened the courts in 
which so many such reports had already been circulated, she 
counted greatly on the rumor to arouse the jealousy of Mar- 
guerite regarding the various loves of her husband. We re- 
member she had spoken strongly of this jealousy which had 
been apparent on various occasions i among others, on the haw- 
tlioni wiik, where, in the presence of several persons, she had 
said to her daughter ; 

« So yon are veiy jealous^ Marguerite ? " Therefore, with 
uiLniflied features she waited for the door to open, when soiii« 
pale^ startled servant would enter, crying ; 
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<< Your majesty, the King of Navarre has been hnrti and 
Madame de Sauve is dead ! " Four o'clock in the afternoon 
struck. Catharine finished her luncheon in the aviaiy, where 
she was crumbling some bread for her rare birds which she 
herself had raised. Although her face was calm and even 
gloomy, as usual, her heart throbbed violently at the slightest 
sound. Suddenly the door opened. 

" Madame/' said the captain of the guards, '' the King of 
Navarre is " — 

" 111 ? '^ hastily interrupted Catharine. 

" No, madame, thank Grod ! His majesty seems to be 
wonderfully well." 

" What is it, then ? " 

" The King of Navarre is here." 

" What does he want ? " 

" He is bringing your majesty a rare kind of monkey .*' 

Just then Henry entered holding in his hand a basket, in 
which was a little monkey he was petting. 

He entered smiling and seemed wholly absorbed in the dear 
little animal he brought ; but occupied as he appeared to be, 
he did not fail to give his usual first glance around. This 
was sufficient for him under trying circumstances. As to 
Catharine, she was very pale, of a pallor which deepened as 
blie saw that the cheeks of the young man were flushed with 
the glow of health. 

The queen mother was amazed at this turn of affairs. She 
accepted Henry's gift mechanically, appeared agitated, com- 
plimented him on looking so well, and added : 

" I am all the more pleased to see you looking so, because I 
heard that you were ill, and because, if I remember rightly, 
you yourself complained of not feeling well, in my presence. 
But I understand now,'* she added, trying to smile, " it was an 
excuse so that you might be free." 

"No, I have really been very ill, madame," said Henry, 
" but a specific used in our mountains, and which comes from 
my mother, has cured my indisposition." 

" Ah ! you will give me the recipe, will you not, Henry ? " 
said Catharine, really smiling this time, but with an irony she 
could not disguise. 

" Some counter-poison," she murmured. " We must look into 
this ; but no, seeing Madame de Sauve ill, it will be 8usx>ected 
Indeed, I believe that the hand of Grod is over this man." 
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Catharine waited iiD patiently for the nigbt Madame de 
iaitve did not appear. At play she inquired for her, but wai 
cold that 3he was sulFering moi'e and more. 

All the evening she wad re^tlese, and everyond ADxioualy 
irondered what were the thoughts which oould move thi« faoe 
isiially so calm. 

At length everyone retired. Catharine had herself uq- 
iresaed and put to bed by her ladies-in-waiting. Then when 
everyone had gone to sleep in the Louvre, she rose, slipped ou 
I long black dressing-gown, took a lamp^ chose from hf^r keys 
the one which unlocked the door of Madame de Sauve^s apart- 
ments, and ascended the stairs to see her maid^f 'honor. 

Had Henry foreseen this visit ? Was he busy in his own 
rooms ? Was he hiding somewhere ? However this may have 
been J the yoong woman was alone. CathaHue oi»ened the door 
cautiously, crossed the anteehamber » entered the reception-room, 
set her lamp on a table, for a eight lamp was burning near ^e 
sick woman ^ and glided like a shadow into the sleeping-room. 
Oariole in a deep armchair was aleeping near the bed of her 
fuifltreee. 

This bed was entirely shut in by curtains. 

The respiration of the young woman was so Ught that for an 
instant Catharine thought she was not breathing at alL 

At length she heard a slight sigh, and with an evil joy she 
raised the curtain in order to see for herself the efifect of the 
terrible poison. She trembled in advance at the sight of 
the livid pallor or the devouring purple of the mortal fever 
she hoped for. But instead of this, calm, with eyes hidden 
under their white lids, her mouth rosy and half open, her moist 
cheek pressed gently against one of her gracefully rounded anns, 
while the other armi fresh and pearly, was thrown across the 
crimson damask which served aa counterpane, the btmutiful 
young woman lay sleeping with a smile sttll on her lips. No 
doubt some sweet dream bronght the smile to her lipsj and to 
her cheek the flush of health which nothing could disturb, 
Catharine could not refrgun from uttering a ciy of surprise 
which roused Dariole for a moment The queen mother 
hastily stepped behind the curtains of the bed. 

Dariole opened her eyes^ but overcome with sleep, without 
even wondering in her drowsy mind why she had wakened, the 
young girl dropped her heavy lids and slept again. 

Then Catharine came from behind the curtai% and glancing 
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at the other objects in the room, saw on a table a bottle of Spanish 
wine, some fruit, pastry, and two glasses. Henry must have had 
supper with the baroness, who apparently was as well as him- 
self. Walking on tiptoe, Catharine took up the small silver 
box that was partly empty. It was the same or very similar 
to the one she had sent to Charlotte. She removed from it a 
piece as large as a pearl on the point of a gold needle, returned 
to her room, and gave it to the little ape which Henry had 
brought her that evening. Attracted by the aromatic odor the 
animal devoured it eagerly, and turning around in his basket, 
went to sleep. Catharine waited a quarter of an hour. 

" With half of what he has just eaten," said she, " my dog 
Brutus died, swelling up instantly. Some one has played me a 
trick. Is it R^n^ ? Impossible. Then it is Henry. 
fatality ! It is very evident that since he is to reign he cannot 
die. But perhaps the poison was not strong enough. We 
shall see by trying steel." 

And Catharine went to bed revolving in her mind a fresh 
idea which no doubt was perfected the following day ; for she 
called her captain of the guards to her, gave him a letter, 
ordered him to take it to its address and to deliver it only into 
the hands of the one for whom it was intended. It was 
addressed to the Sire de Louvi^rs de Maiirevel, Captain of the 
King's Petard Makers, Rue de la Cerisaie, near the Arsenal. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE LETTER FROM ROME. 



Several days elapsed after the events we have just de- 
scribed, when one morning a litter escorted by several gentle- 
men wearing the colors of Monsieur de Guise entered the 
Louvre, and word was brought to the Queen of Navarre that 
Madame la Duchesse de Nevers begged the honor of an audience. 
Marguerite was receiving a call from Madame de Sauve. It 
was the first time the beautiful baroness had been out since 
her pretended illness. She knew that the queen had expressed 
to her husband great anxiety on account of her indisposition, 
which for almost a week had been court gossip, and she had 
come to thank her. 
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Hftrgtierita congratulated her on her conTalescenco and on 
her giKHl fortune at havmg rec<»vered so quickljr from the 
strange maladji the seriousaess of which as a daughter of 
Frauce she could not fail to appreciate. 

'* I trust you will attend the hunt, already once postponed/' 
said Marguerite. ^*lt is planned positively for to-morrow. 
For winter » the weather is very mild. The sun has softened 
the earth, and the hunters all say that the day will be Ene/* 

" But J madame/' said the baroness, ** I do not know if I shall 
be strong enough.*' 

** Bah ! '^ exclaimed Marguerite, *^ make an effort ; moreOTCr, 
since I atn one of the hunters, I have told the King to resenre 
ft small Beamese horse which I was to ride^ but which will 
oarry you perfectly. Have you not already heard of it ? " 

'* Yes, madame, but I did not know that it was meant for 
your majesty. Had 1 known that 1 should not have accepted 
it" 

«* From a feeling of pride, baroness ? " 

** Nop madame, from a feeling of humility, on the contrary.'* 

" Then you will come ? " 

*^Your majesty overwhelma me with honor. I will oome^ 
unce you command me/* 

At that moment Madame la Duchesae de Nevera was an- 
nounced. At this name Margiierita gave a cry of such delight 
that the baroness understood that the two women wanted to 
talk together. Hhe rose to leave. 

'* Until to-morrowj then/' mkd. Marguerite. 

" Until to-morrowj madame," 

** By the way," continued Marguerite holding the baroness 
by the hand, *' you know that in public 1 hate you, for I am 
horribly jealous of you/* 

'* But in private f " asked Madame de 8auve. 

" Oh ! in private, not only do I forgive you, but more than 
that, I thank yoo.'^ 

** Then your majesty will permit me** — 

Margtierite held out her haud» the baronesi kissed it respect- 
fully, made a low courtesy and went out 

While Madame de Sauve ascended her stairway, bounding 
like a deer whose tetbet hm been broken, Matlame de Nerera 
was exchanging a few formal words with the qne>en^ whieh 
gave time to the gentlemen who had accom^iatiied her to 
retire* 
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^^Gillonne," cried Marguerite when the door -vras closed 
behind the last, " Gillonne, see that no one interrupts us." 

" Yes," said the duchess, " for we have matters of grave 
importance to discuss." 

Taking a chair she seated herself without ceremony in the 
best place near the fire and in the sunlight, sure that no one 
would interrupt the pleasant intimacy between herself and the 
Queen of Navarre. 

" Well," said Marguerite, with a smile, " what about our fi^- 
mous slaughterer ? " 

** My dear queen," said the duchess, " he is a mythological 
creature, upon my word. He is incomparable, so far as his 
mind is concerned, and never dries up. He makes witty 
remarks that would make a saint in her shrine die of laughing. 
In other respects he is the maddest heathen who ever walk^ 
in the skin of a Catholic ! I dote on him ! And you, what are 
you doing with your Apollo ? " 

"Alas ! " said Marguerite with a sigh. 

<< Oh, how that ' alas I ' frightens me, dear queen ! Is the 
gentle La Mole too respectful or too sentimental ? In that, 
I am forced to admit he would be exactly the opposite of his 
friend Coconnas." 

<< Oh, no, he has his moments," said Marguerite, << but this 
* alas ! ' concerned only myself." 

" What does it mean, then ? " 

<< It means, dear duchess, that I am terribly afraid I am 
actually in love." 

"Really?" 

« On my honor ! " 

" Oh ! so much the better ! What a merry life we can 
lead ! " cried Henriette. " To love a little is my dream ; to 
love much, is yours. It is so sweet, dear and learned queen, 
to rest the mind by the heart, is it not ? and to have the smile 
after the delirium. Ah, Marguerite, I have a feeling that we 
are going to have a glorious year ! " 

" Do you think so ? " said the queen. " I, on the contrary, 
do not know how that may be ; I see things through a veil. 
All these politics occupy me so much. By the way, do you 
know if your Annibal is as devoted to my brother as he 
seems to be ? Find out for me. I must know." 

" He, devoted to anybody or anything I It is easy to see 
that you do not know him as I do. If he ever is devoted to 
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anything it will be his ambition, and that is all. If your 
brother is a man to make great promises to him, well, he 
will be devoted to your brother ; but let your brother, son of 
France that he is, be careful not to break the promises he 
makes him. If he does, my faith, look out for your brother ! " 

"Really?" 

<<It is just as I say. Truly, Marguerite, there are times 
when this tiger whom I have tamed frightens me. The other 
day I said to him, < Annibal, be careful, do not deceive me, 
for if you do ! ' — I said it, however, with my emerald eyes 
which prompted Bonsard's lines : 

* " * La Duehesse de Nevers, 
Aux yeux verts, 
Qui, sous leur panpiere blonde 
Laneent sur nous plus (Tdelairs 
Que ne font vingt Jupiters 

Dans Its airs 
Lorsque la tempete gronde,*" 
"Well?" 

" Well, I supposed he would answer me : < I deceive you I 1 1 
never ! etc., etc.' But do you know what he did answer ? " 
"No." 

" Well, judge of the man I * And you,' he replied, ' if you 
deceive me, you take care too, for, princess that you are' 
— and as he said this he threatened me not only with 
his eyes, but with his slender pointed finger, with its nail cut 
like a steel lance, which he held before my nose. At that 
moment, my poor queen, I confess he looked so fierce that I 
trembled, and yet you know I am no coward." 
" He threatened you, Henriette, he dared?" 
" Well, I had threatened him ! For that matter he was 
right So you see he is devoted up to a certain point, or 
rather to a very uncertain point." 

" In that case we shall see,'* said Marguerite thoughtfully; 
*^ I will speak to La Mole. Have you nothing else to tell 
me?" 

* Fair dachM*, your dear efts 

Ar««rniriald i^klM, 
I1«'f Md 'Di-Kth eloud-Udu whtta, 
Wlivnctf flerc«r llghtnlov fll«ti, 
L<»u'u'h«d forth fur our rarprlMi, 

Than e«iald arlaa 
Fruiu iwcntj J ores la furloiM might. - 
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" Yes ; something most interesting for which I came. Bat, 
the idea, you have told me more interesting things stilL I 
have received news." 

" From Rome ? '' 

" Yes, through a courier from my husband." 

" Ah I the Poland affair ? " 

'<It is progressing beautifully, and probably in a day or 
two you will be rid of your brother of Anjou." 

" So the pope has ratified his election ? '* 

" Yes, my dear." 

"And you never told me!" cried Marguerite. "Well, 
quick, quick, the details." 

" Oh, mercy, I have none except those I have given you. 
But wait, I will give you the letter from Monsieur de Nevers. 
Here it is. Oh, no, those are some verses from Annibal, atro- 
cious ones too, my poor Marguerite. He can not write any 
other kind. But wait, here it is. No, it isn't, that is a note 
of my own which I brought for you to have La Mole give him. 
Ah ! at last, here it is." And Madame de Nevers handed the 
letter to the queen. 

Marguerite opened it hastily and read it ; but it told notlu 
ing more than she had already learned from her friend. 

" How did you receive this ? " continued the queen. 

" From a courier of my husband, who had orders to stop at 
the Hotel de Guise before going to the Louvre, and to deliver 
this letter to me before delivering that of the King. I knew 
the importance my queen would attach to this news, and I had 
written to Monsieur de Nevers to act thus. He obeyed, you 
see ; he is not like that monster of a Coconnas. Now there is 
no one in the whole of Paris, except the King, you, and I, who 
knows this news ; except the man who followed our courier ^ — 

" What man ? " 

" Oh ! the horrid business ! Imagine how tired, worn out, 
and dusty the wretched messenger was when he arrived ! He 
rode seven days, day and night, without stopping an instant." 

" But the man you spoke of juSt now ? " 

" Wait a minute. Constantly followed by a wild-looking 
fellow who had relays like himself and who rode as far as he 
did for the four hundred leagues, the poor courier constantly 
expected to be shot in his back. Both reached the Saint 
Marcel gate at the same time, both galloped down the Rue 
Mouffetard, both crossed the city. But at the end of the 
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bridgfi of Kd^e-Dame oar courier turued tr> the right, while 
the other took the road to the left by the Flnce du ChAtt^tet, 
and aped along the quays by the side of the Louvre^ like an 
arrow from a bow/* 

" Thanks, my good Henriette, thanks I " cried Marguerite* 
** You are right ; that is ^Bvy interesting news. By whom was 
the other courier sent ? 1 must know, 8ti kave me until this 
eTening, Rue Tizon, is it not ? and the hunt to-morrow. Do 
take a frisky horse, so that he will run away, aod we can be 
by ourselves. I will tell you this evening what ia fieoeasary 
for you to try and find out from your Coconnaa.'* 

"You will not forget my letter?'* said the duchefls of 
Kevers smiling. 

" No, nO; do not worry ; he shall have it, and at once.^' 

Madame de Nevers left, and Marguerite immediately sent for 
Henry, who came to her quic;kly. She gave him the letter 
from the Due de Kevers. 

" Oh I oh ! *' he exclaimed. 

Then Marguerite told him about the second courier. 

'* Yea/' said Henry ; " I saw him enter the Lourre," 

*' Perhaps he was for the queen mother,** 

'' No^ I am sure of that, for I ventured to imkn mj stand in 
the oorridor; and I saw no one pass,*' 

'' Then/' a&id MargueritCi looking at her husband, ** he must 
be" — 

*'For your brother D*AIent;on, must he not f ** said Heniy* 

•< Yes J but how can wo be sure ? ^* 

** Could not one of his two gentlemen be sent for ? " said 
Henryp carelessly, " and through him ** — 

** You are right/' said Marguerite, put at her easo at her 
huaband^s euggestton. " I wiU send for Monsieur de la Mole. 
Gillannet GUlonne!'' 

The young girl appeared. 

** I must speak at once with Monsieur de la Mole/* said the 
queen. '* Try to find him and bring him here.*' 

Gillonne disappeared, Henry seatcrl hiuiietf before a table 
on which was a German book containing engravings by Albert 
Durer, which ho began to examine with such clo»e attention 
that when La Mole entered he did not seem to hear him> and 
did not even taiv^ his head. 

On his side^ the young man, seeing the king with Mar- 
guerite, str^ppei! on the threshold^ silent from lurpriae and 
pale tiom aajdety* 
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Marguerite went to him. 

<< Monsieur de la Mole/' said she, ^' can jou tell me who is 
on guard to-day at Monsieur d'Alenqon's ? " 

« Coconnas, madame/' said La Mole. 

« Try to find out for me from him if he admitted to his 
master's room a man covered with mud, who apparently had 
a long or hasty ride." 

" Ah, madame, I fear he will not tell me ; for several days 
he has been very taciturn." 

<< Indeed ! But by giving him this note, it seems to me that 
he will owe you something in exchange." 

" From the duchess ! Oh, with this note I will try." 

" Add," said Marguerite, lowering her voice, " that this note 
will serve him as a means of gaining entrance this evening to 
the house you know about." 

^< And I, madame," said La Mole, in a low tone, ^^ what shall 
be mine ? " 

" Give your name. That will be enough." 

'^ Give me the note, madame," said La Mole, with throbbing 
heart, <* I will bring back the answer." 

He withdrew. 

^' We shall know to-morrow if the duke has been informed 
of the Poland affair," said Marguerite calmly, turning to her 
husband. 

'^ That Monsieur de la Mole is really a fine servant," said 
the B^arnais, with his peculiar smile, ^^and, by Heaven! I 
will make his fortune I" 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE DEPARTURE. 



When on the following day a beautiful sun, red but 
rayless, as is apt to be the case on privileged days of 
winter, rose behind the hills of Paris, everything had already 
been awake for two hours in the court of the Louvre. A 
magnificent Barbary horse, nervous and spirited, with limbs 
like those of a stag, on which the veins crossed one another 
like network, pawed the ground, pricked up his ears and 
snorted, while waiting for Charles IX. He was less impa- 
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tient) bowsrery tban his master who» d^taiti^d by Catliarine 
hftd been stopped bj her in the halh She had said she wished 
to speak to him on a matter of importance. Both were in the 
corridor witb the glass windows^ Catharine was cold, pale, 
and quiet aa usual. Charles IX. fretted, bit his nailsj and 
whipped his two favorite dogs. The latter were covered with 
cuirasses of mail, so that the snout of the wild boar should 
not harm them, and that tbej might be able to enoounter the 
terrible animal witli impunity. A small seuteheon with the 
l^ms of France had been stit£^hed on their breaats BimUar to 
those on the breasts of the pages, who, more than once^ had 
envied the privileges of these happj favorites. 

" Pay attention, Charles/* said Catharine, *' no on© but you 
and I knows as jet of the expected arrival of these Polonais. 
But, God forgive me, the King of Kavarre acts as if he knew. 
In spite of his abjuration, which I always mistrust, he is in 
communication with the Huguenots* Have you noticed how 
often he has gone out the past few days ? He has money, 
too, he who has never had any. He buys horses^ arms, and on 
lainy days he pnu^tises fencing from morning until night" 

** Well, ray God, mother I *' exclaimed Charles IX. ^ impa- 
tiently, " do you think he intends to kill me, or my brother 
D^Anjou ? In that case he will need a few more lessons, for 
y^terday I counted eleven buttonholes with my foil on his 
doublet, which, however, had only sijl And as to my brother 
I>*Anjou, you know that he fences as well if not better than I 
do ; at least so people say,'* 

*' Listen, Charles/' continued Catharine, *' and do not treat 
lightly what your mother tells you. The ambassadors will 
arrive; well, you will see! Aa soon as they are in Paris^ 
Henry will do all he can to gain their attention. He is insin- 
uating, he is crafty; without mentioning his wife who seconds 
bini, I know not why, and will chat with tliem, and talk Latin, 
Greek, Hungarian, and I know not what, to them I Oh, 1 tell 
you* Charles, — and yon know that I am not mistaken, — I tell 
you that there is something on foot** 

Just then the clock struck and Charles IX. stopped liitening 
to his mother to count the strokes, 

*' Good heavens I seven o*doek I *' he exclaimed, *' one hour 
before we get off, that will make it eight ; one hour to reach 
the maatlng-plaee, and to start again — we shall not be able to 
begin bunting before nine o'clock. Rei^ly, mother^ you make 
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me lose a great deal of time! Down, Bisquetoatl great 
Heavens ! down, I say, you brigand I " 

And a vigorous blow of the bloody whip on the mastiffs 
back brought a howl of real pain from the poor beast, thor- 
oughly astonished at receiving punishment in exchange for a 
caress. 

" Charles ! '' said Catharine, " listen to me, in God's name, 
and do not leave to chance your fortune and that of France ! 
The hunt, the hunt, the hunt, you cry ; why, you will have time 
enough to hunt when your work of king is settled." 

" Come now, mother ! " exclaimed Charles, pale with impa- 
tience, " explain quickly, for you bother me to death. Beally, 
there are days when I cannot comprehend you.'* 

He stopped beating his whip against his boot 

Catharine thought that the time had come and that it should 
not be passed by. 

" My son," said she, " we have proof that De Mouy has re- 
turned to Paris. Monsieur de Maurevel, whom you are well 
acquainted with, has seen him. This can be only for the King 
of Navarre. That is enough, I trust, for us to suspect him 
more than ever." 

" Come, there you go again after my poor Henriot ! You 
want me to have him killed ; do you not ? '' 

" Oh, no." 

" Exiled ? But why can you not see that if he were exiled 
he would be much more dangerous than he will ever be here, 
in the Louvre, under our eyes, where he can do nothing without 
our knowing it at once ? " 

" Therefore I do not wish him exiled." 

" What do you want, then ? Tell me quickly ! " 

'' I want him to be held in safe keeping while these Polonais 
are here ; in the Bastille, for instance." 

" Ah ! my faith, no ! " cried Charles IX. " We are going to 
hunt the boar this morning and Henry is one of my best men. 
Without him the fun would be spoiled. By Heaven, mother ! 
really, you do nothing but vex me." 

" Why, my dear son, I did not say this morning. The am- 
bassadors do not arrive until to-morrow or the day after. 
Arrest him after your hunt, this evening — to-night " — 

" That is a different matter. Well, we will talk about it 
later and see. After the hunt I will not refuse. Adieu I 
Come here, Risquetout ! Is it your turn to sulk now ? " 
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'^Cbarleg/^ said Catharine^ laying a tletaltiiDg hand on his 
arm at the risk of a fresih eKplosiou which might result from 
this new delay, '* I think that the beet thing to do is to sign 
the order for arrest at oDce, men though it is not to he carried 
out until this evening or to-night/* 

** Sign, write an order, look up a seal for the parchment 
when they are waiting for me to go hunting, T, who never keep 
anyone waiting I The devil take the thought ! " 

** Why^ no, I love you too dearly to delay you. I ammged 
everything beforehand ; atep in here and see ! " 

And Catharine, aa agile as if she were only twenty yeara 
old, pushed open a door of her wibinet, and pointed to an ink- 
stand, pen, parchment, the seal, and a lighted candle. 

The king took the parchment and read it tli rough hastily. 

*^ Order f ete.^ etc.^ to arr^t and eonduet to iks Bu^tUU aur 
brother Jlni^rtf of KavarreJ* 

« Good, that is done I " he exclaimed^ signing hurriedly. 
** Adieu, mother/' 

He hastened from the room, followed by his dogi^ greatly 
pleased to have gotten rid of Catharine so easily, 

Charles IX. htid been waited for with impatienoe, and aa 
his promptness in hunting matters was well known, every one 
wondered at the delay. Bo when he finally appeared, the 
hunters welcomed him by shouts of ^* Long live the KingF- 
the outriders by a flourish of trumpets, the horses by neighing, 
the dogs by barking. All this noise and hubbub brought a 
flush to his pale cheeks, his heart swelled^ and for a moment 
Charles was young and happy* 

The King scarcely took the time to salute the brilliant com- 
pany gathered in the court^yard. He nodded to the I>uc 
d'Alem^, waved his hand to hi» sister Marguerite, passed 
Henry without apparently seeing him, and sprang upon the 
fiery Barbary horse, which started off at once. But after cur- 
vetting around three or ftnir time?*, he real bed what sort of a 
rider he had to deal with and quieted down. The trumpets 
again sounded, and the King left the Louvre followed by the 
Due d'Alenq4)n, the King of Kavarre, Marguerite^ Madame de 
Kevers, Madame de Sauve, T^vaiuMy and the principal 
courtiers* 

It goes without iaymg that La Mole and Cooonnai were of 
Ibe nainbex. 
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As to the Due d'Anjou, he had been at the siege of La 
Eochelle for three months. 

While waiting for the King, Henry had spoken to his wife, 
who in returning his greeting had wluspered, 

"The courier from Eome was admitted by Monsieur de 
Coconnas himself to the chamber of the Due d'AIenqon a 
quarter of an hour before the messenger from the Due de 
Nevers saw the King." 

" Then he knows all/' said Henry. 

" He must know all/' replied Marguerite ; " but keep your 
eyes on him and see how, in spite of his usual dissimulation, 
his eyes shine." 

" Ventre saint gris ! " murmured the B^mais. ^ I should 
think they would ; he hunts triple game to<lay : France, 
Poland, and Navarre, without counting the wild boar." 

He bowed to his wife, returned to his place, and calling one 
of his servants whose ancestors had been in the service of his 
father for more than a century, and whom he employed as 
ordinary messenger in his love affairs: 

^^ Orthon," said he, " take this key to the cousin of Madame 
de Suu re, who you know lives with his mistress at the comer 
of the Rue des Quatre Fils. Say to him that his cousin desires 
to speak to him this evening ; that he is to enter my room, 
and, in case I am not there, to wait for me. If I am late, he 
is to lie down on my bed." 

" Is there an answer, sire ? " 

" No, except to tell me if you find him. The key is for him 
alone, you understand ? " 

" Yes, sire." 

" Wait ; do not start now, plague you I Before leaving 
Paris I will call you to tighten my saddle-girths ; in that way 
you will naturally have to lag behind, and you can cany out 
your commission and join us at Bondy." 

The servant made a sign of obedience and rode away. 

They set out by the Rue Saint Honorfe, through the Rue 
Saint Denis, and the Faubourg. At the Rue Saint Laurent 
the sad lie-girths of the King of Navarre became loose. Orthon 
ruvle up to him, and everything happened as had been agreed 
on between him and his master, who followed the royal pro- 
cession along the Rue des R^ollets, where his faithful servant 
sought the Rue du Temple. 

When Heniy overtook the King, Charles was engaged ia 
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such an interesting conversation with the Dae d'AlenQon, on the 
snbject of the weather, the age of the wild boar which was a 
reciusey and as to where he had made his lair, that he did not 
notice, or pretended he did not notice, that Uenry had lagged 
behind a moment 

In the meantime Marguerite had watched each countenance 
from afar and thought she perceived a certain embarrabs- 
ment in the eyes of her brother every time she looked at him. 
Madame de Nevers was abandoning herself to mad gayety, for 
Coconnas, supremely happy that day, was making numberless 
jokes near her to make the ladies laugh. 

As to La Mole he had already twice found an opportunity 
to kiss Marguerite's white scarf with gold fringe, without the 
act, which was carried out with the skill usual to lovers, having 
been seen by more than three or four. 

About a quarter-past eight they reached Bondy. The first 
thought of Charles IX. was to find out if the wild boar had 
held out. 

The boar was in his lair, and the outrider who had turned 
him aside answered for him. A breakfast was ready. The 
King drank a glass of Hungarian wine. Charles IX. invited 
the ladies to take seats at table, and in his impatience to pass 
away the time set out to visit the kennels and the roosts, giv- 
ing orders not to unsaddle his horse, as he said he had never 
had a better or a stronger mount. 

While the King was taking this stroll, the Due de Guise 
arrived. He was armed for war rather than for hunting, and 
was accompanied by twenty or thirty gentlemen equipped in 
like manner. He asked at once for the King, joined him, and 
returned talking with him. 

At exactly nine o'clock the King himself gave the signal to 
start, and each one mounted and set out to Uie meet During 
the ride Henry found another opportunity to be near his 
wife. 

" Well," said he, " do you know anything new ?" 

^No," replied Marguerite, << unless it is that my brother 
Charles looks at you strangely." 

<' I have noticed it," said Henry. 

" Have you taken precautions ? " 

^ I have on a coat of mail, and at my side a good Spanish 
hunting knife, as sharp as a razor, and as pointed as a needle. 
I could pierce pistols with it." 
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<< In that case/' said Marguerite, << Qod protect yon f ** 
The outrider in charge of the hunt made a sign. Thej had 
reached the lair. 
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While all this careless, light-hearted youth, apparently so 
at least, was scattering like a gilded whirlwind along the road 
to Bondj, Catharine, still rolling up the precious parchment to 
which King Charles had just afExed his signature, admitted 
into her room a man to whom, a few days before, her captain 
of the guards had carried a letter, addressed to Bue de la 
Cerisaie, near the Arsenal. 

A broad silk band like a badge of mourning hid one of the 
man's eyes, showing only the other eye, two prominent cheek- 
bones, and the curve of a vulture's nose, while a grayish beard 
covered the lower part of his face. He wore a long thick 
cloak, beneath which one might have imagined a whole arsenal. 
Besides this, although it was not the custom of those called to 
court, he wore at his side a long campaign sword, broad, and 
with a double blade. One of his hands was hidden beneath 
his cloak, and nevef left the handle of a long dagger. 

" Ah ! you here, monsieur ? " said the queen seating her- 
self ; " you know that I promised you after Saint Bartholomew, 
when you rendered us such signal service, not to let you be 
idle. The opportunity has arisen, or rather I have made it. 
Thank me, therefore." 

" Madame, I humbly thank your majesty," replied the man 
with the black bandage, in a reserved voice at once low and 
insolent. 

" A fine opportunity ; you will not find another such in 
your whole life. Make the most of it, therefore." 

" I am waiting, madame, only after the preamble, I fear " — 

*' That the commission may not be much ? Are not those 
who wish to advance fond of such commissions ? The one of 
which I speak would be envied by the Tavannes and even by 
the De Guises." 

" Ah ! madame," said the man, " believe me, I am at your 
majesty's orders, whatever they may be." 
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« In that casi!, read,*' said CatharLna. 

She handed him the parchment. The man read it and 
girew pale. 

«* What ! '* he es^cMmed^ " an order to arrest the King of 
Kafarre ! " 

*< Well ? what is there strange in that ? '' 

** But a kmgp madaine ! Reallj, I think — I fear I am not of 
sufficiently hi^h rank." 

" My confidence makes yon the Rrst gentleman of my oourtp 
Monsieur de Manrevel/' said ("ath&rine. 

*^ i thatik your majesty/^ eatd the assassin so moved that he 
seemed to hesitate* 

»* You wiil obey, then ? " 

'* If your majesty orders it, ib it not my duty ?*" 

" Yes, I order it" 

** Then I will obey/* 

*' How shall you go to work ? '* 

" Why, madame, I do not know^ I should greatly like to be 
gtiided by your majesty/' 

« You fear noise ? " 

<* I admit it" 

'* Take a dozen sure men, if ne^-jessary/* 

** I imderatand, of course, that your majesty will pertnit ma 
to do the best I oan for myself, and I am grateful to you for 
this J but where shall I arrest the King of Navarre ? '* 

'' Where would it best please you to arr*st him ? " 

^ In some place in which I should be warranted in doing sd» 
if possible, even by his Majesty;" 

'* Yes, I understand, in some royal palace i what do yom saj 
to the Louvre, for instance ? " 

** Oh, if your majesty would permit it, that would be a great 
favor." 

** You will arrest him, the% m Uie Louvre,* 

** In what part ? " 

** In his own room.** 

tfaarevel bowed* 

" When, madams ? ** 

« This evening, or rather to^night^ 

''Very weU, msdame. Now, will your majeety deign to 
Inform me on one point?" 

'* On what point ? '* 

** About the respect due to his position " 
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"Respect! position!" said Catharine, " why, then, you do 
not know, monsieur, that the King of France owes respect to 
no one in his kingdom, whoever he may be, recognizing no 
position as equal to his own?" 

Maurevel bowed a second time. 

" I insist on this point, however, madame, if your majesty 
will allow me." 

" I will, monsieur." 

" If the king contests the authenticity of the order, which 
is not probable, but " — 

" On the contrary, monsieur, he is sure to do so." 

"He will contest it?" 

"Without a doubt." 

" And consequently he will refuse to obey it ? '* 

« I fear so." 

"And he will resist?" 

" Probably." 

" Ah ! the devil ! " said Maurevel ; " and in that case ** — 

" In what case ? " said Catharine, not moving her eyes from 
him. 

" Why, in case he resists, what is to be done ? " 

" What do you do when you are given an order from the 
King, that is, when you represent the King, and when there is 
any resistance. Monsieur de Maurevel ? " 

"Why, madame," said the sbirro, "when I am honored 
with such an order, and when this order refers to a simple 
gentleman, I kill him." 

"I told you, monsieur," said Catharine, "and I scarcely 
think that sufGicient time has elapsed for you to have forgotten 
it, that the King of France recognizes no position in his king- 
dom, and that aiter him the greatest are simple gentlemen." 

Maurevel grew pale, for he was beginning to comprehend. 

" Oh ! oh ! " he cried, " kill the King of Navarre ? " 

"Why, who is speaking of killing him? Where is the 
order to kill him ? The King wishes him taken to the Bastille, 
and the order contains nothing more. If he lets himself be 
arrested, very good ; but as he will not let himself be arrested, 
as he will resist, as he will endeavor to kill you " — 

Maurevel grew paler. 

"You will defend yourself," continued Catharine. "One 
cannot ask a brave man like you to let himself be killed with- 
out defending himself; and in defending yourself^ what can 
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jou eipe^t ? You must let come what may. You uuder- 
sta&d me, do jrou not ? " 

<* Yes, madanie j and yet " — 

" Come, do you want me to write dead or aHv§ after the 
\ words ord^r to arreM? " 

'f I confess, madame^ that that would do &way with my 
f icniplea/* 

** Well, it must be done, of course, siuee you do not think 
the order can be carried out without it'* 

And Catharine shrugged her ahoulders, uuroHed Ihe paitih- 
ment with one haQd, and wrote with tlte other : ** deml or alle^y 

*'Now/' said she, " do you consider tl»e order nil right ? *^ 

« Yes, madame/* replied Maurerel ; " but I beg your maj* 
esty to leatre the carrying out of the entire aiTalr to me/* 

"^Vhat have I said th&t will interfere with it?" 

" Your majesty told me to take & dozen men/' 

'* Yes, to make sure " — 

*« Well, I ask permisaion to take only bxxJ^ 

« Wliy so ? ■ * 

'^ Because, madam e, if anything happens to the prince^ as it 

^pTOhahly will, it would be easy to excuse six men for haring 

been afraid of losing the prisouerj but no one would excruse a 

dozen guards for not having let half of their number be killed 

before laying hands on royity." 

** Fine royally, in truth, which haa no kingdom/' 

** Madame/' said Maurevel, " it is not the kingdom which 
makes the king: it is birth/' 

"Veiy well/' said Catharine; "do aa you please. Only I 
mutt warn you that I do not wiah you to leave the Louvre/* 

« But, madame, to get my men together ? " 

♦* Have you not a aort of sergeant whom you can charge with 
tlusduty?'* 

*^ I have mj lackey, who nol only is a faithful fellow, but 
who haa even oeoadonally aided me in this sort of thiug.*' 

** Send for him, and confer with him. You know the **ham- 
ber hung with the King*s armsi do you not? Well, your 
break! aat shall be serred there ; and from there you shaU give 
your ordera. The place will aid you to coUeot your wits in ea^e 
they are aaattered. Then when my son returui* from the himt, 
^you are to go into my oratory, and wait until the time ootnes*'' 

" But how are we to get into the room ? Probably the king 
suspects aomfrthing, and he will shut himself up in ik" 
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*'I have a duplicate key to every door," said Catharine, 
"and the bolts have been removed from Henry's room. 
Adieu, Monsieur de Maurevel^ for a while. I will have you 
taken to the King's armory. Ah ! by the way ! remember that 
the order of a King must be carried out before anything else. 
No excuse is admissible; a defeat, even a failure, would com- 
promise the honor of the King. It is a serious matter." 

And Catharine, without giving Maurevel time to answer, 
called Monsieur de Nancey, the captain of the guards, and 
ordered him to conduct Maurevel to the king's armory. 

" My God ! " exclaimed Maurevel as he followed his guide, 
" I have risen to the hierarchy of assassination ; from a simple 
gentleman to a captain, from a captain to an admiral, from an 
admiral to a king without a crown. Who knows if I shall not 
some day be a kmg with a crown I " 
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The outrider who had turned aside the boar and who had 
told the King that the animal had not left the place was not 
mistaken. Scarcely were the bloodhounds put on the trail 
before it plunged into the thickets, and from a cluster of thorn 
bushes drove out the boar which the outrider had recognized 
by its track. It was a recluse ; that is, the strangest kind of 
animal. 

It started straight ahead and crossed the road fifty feet 
from the King, followed only by the bloodhound which had 
driven it back. The first relay of dogs was at once let loose, 
twenty in number, which sprang after it. 

Hunting was Charles' chief passion. Scarcely had the 
animal crossed the road before he started after it, followed by 
the Due d'Alen^on and Henry, to whom a sign had indicated 
that he must not leave Charles. 

The rest of the hunters followed the King. 

At the time of which we are writing, the royal forests 
were far from being what they are to-day, great parks inter- 
sected by carriage roads. Then traffic was almost wanting. 
Kings had not yet conceived the idea of being merchants, and 
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of dividing their woods into fellinga, copses, and foresta. The 
trtjes, planted, not by learned foresters, but by the hand of 
Ood^ who threw the grain to the will of the winds^ were not 
arf:uig0d ia quincunxes, but grew as they pleased, as they do 
tcMlaj in any virginal fot^t of Ataerica. In short, a forest in 
those d&js waa a den of the wild boari the stagi the wolf^ and 
fobbets; and a dozen paths starting from one point r tarred 
that of Bondy, surrounded by a circular road as the vircle of a 
wheel surrounds its fellies. 

To carry the comparison further, the nave would not be a 
bad representation of the single point where the parties meet 
in the centre of the wood, where the wandering hunters rdly 
to ff^rt out again towards the point where the lost anim&l 
again appears. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour there happened what 
always happeuB in such cases. Insurmountable obstacles rose 
iu the path of the hunters, the cries of the dogs were lost iu 
the distance, and the King returned to the meeting-place curs- 
ing and swearing as was his habit 

•'Well, D'Alenqou! Well, Henriot!'* said he, "there you 
are, by Heaven, as calm and unruffled i\s nuns following their 
abbeea. That is not hunting* VVliy» D'Aleu^on, you look aa 
though you had just stepped out of a band-bost, axid you are so 
saturated with perfumery that if you wi^re t<i pass between the 
boar and m.'^ dogs, you might put them oflF the scent And 
yout Henry, where is your spear, your muBket '^ Lrn «« see ! " 

*' Sire,** said Henry, " of what use is a musket f I know 
that your Majesty Itkeo to shoot the beast when the dogs haT« 
caught it As to a spear, I am clumsy enough with this 
weapcm, which is not mut*h used among our mountains, where 
we hunt the bear with a simple dagger/' 

** By Heavens, Henry, when you return tc) your Pyrenees 
you will have to send me a whole cartload of bears. It muHt 
be a pretty hunt that is carried on at BUth elosi? quart^^r."* with 
an animal whivh might strangle us. Listen, 1 think 1 hear 
the dogB. Ko^ 1 am mistaken/' The King took his horn and 
bbw a blast ; several horns answered him. Buddenly an out- 
rider appeared who blew another blaist. 

*' The boar f the boar I *' cried the King. 

He gallo[M!Hl off, followed by tlie rest of the hunters who 
ha^i rallied round him. 

The outrider was not mistaken. As the King advanced they 
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began to hear the barking of the pack, which consisted of more 
than sixty dogs, for one after another they had let loose all 
the relays placed at the points the boar had already passed. 
The King saw the boar again, and taking advantage of a clump 
of high trees, he rushed after him, blowing his horn with all 
his might. 

For some time the princes followed him. But the King had 
such a strong horse and was so carried away by his ardor, and 
he rode over such rough roads and through such thick under- 
brush, that at first the ladies, then the Due de Guise and his 
gentlemen, and finally the two princes, were forced to abandon 
him. Tavannes held out for a time longer, but at length he too 
gave up. 

Except Charles and a few outriders who, excited over a 
promised reward, would not leave the King, everyone had 
gathered about the open space in the centre of the wood. The 
two princes were together on a narrow path, the Due de Guise 
and his gentlemen had halted a hundred feet from them. 
Further on were the ladies. 

" Does it not really seem," said the Due d'Alenqon to Henry, 
indicating by a wink the Due de Guise, ^' that that man with 
his escort sheathed in steel is the real king ? Poor princes 
that we are, he does not even honor us by a glance." 

"Why should he treat us better than we treat our own 
relatives ? " replied Henry. " Why, brother, are not you and I 
prisoners at the court of France, hostages from our party ? " 

Due Franqois started at these words, and looked at Henry 
as if to provoke further explanation ; but Henry had said more 
than he usually did and was silent. 

" What do you mean, Henry ? " asked the Due Franqois, 
visibly annoyed that his brother-in-law by stopping had left 
him to open the conversation. 

'^ I say, brother," said Henry, " that all these men who are 
so well armed, whose duty seems to be not to lose sight of us, 
look exactly like guards preventing two people from running 
away." 

" Kunning away ? why ? how ? " asked D'Alenqon, admir- 
ably successful in his pretended surprise and innocence. 

"You have a magnificent mount, Franqois," said Henry, 
following out his thoughts, while apparently changing the 
conversation. " I am sure he could make seven leagues in an 
hour, and twenty between now and noon. It is a fine day. 
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And G&e heh like s&ying good-by. Se^ the beautiful cros»* 
road. Does it not tempi jou^ Fran^U ? As to me, my spuis 
bum me." 

Frao<jois did not reply. But he first turned red and then 
white. Then be bent hig head, as if listening for soimdB from 
the hunters. 

** The news from Poland ia having its effect/^ said Henry^ 
** and my dear brother-in-law baa bis plans. He would like me 
to escape, but I shall not do so by myself." 

Scarcely had this thought passed through his mind before 
seTera! new eonTerts, who had come to court during the past 
two or three months, galloped up and smiled pleasantly on 
th© two princes. The Due d'Aleni^onj provoked by Henry^s 
remarks, had but one word to say^ one gesture to makej and it 
was evident that thirty or forty horsemen, who at that moment 
gathered around them as though to oppose the troop belonging 
to Monsieur de Guise, favored his flight ; but he turned aside 
his headf and, raising his horn to his 11 ps^ he sonnded the 
rally. But the newcomers, as if they thought that the hesita- 
tion on the part of the Due d^Alenqon was due to the presence 
of the followers of the De Guises, had by degrees glided among 
theju and the two princes, and had drawn themselves up in eche^ 
Ions with a strategic skill whioh showed the usual military dis* 
position. In fact» to reach the I>uo d'AJenqon and the King of 
K&rarre it would have been necessary to pass through this 
Qompany, while, as far as eye could rea^h^a perfectly free road 
stretched out before the brothers. 

Suddenly from among the treea, ten feet from tlie King 
of Navarre, another gentleman appeared, as yet unperceived 
by the two princes. Henry was trying to think who be was, 
when the gentleman raised his hat and Henry reeognised him 
as the Vicomte de Turenne, one of the leaders of the Protes- 
tant party, who was supposed to be in Foitou. 

The vicumte even ventured to make s sign which dearly 
meant^ 

« WUl you c©rae f '* 

But having consulted the impMSililA lac« and dull eye of 
the Due d^Alenqon, Henry turned his head two or three times 
QVtT his shoulder as if something waa the matter with his neck 
or doublet 

This was a refusal. The Ticomte understood it, put both 
^lun to his horse and disappeared in the thicket. At tliat 
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moment the pack was heard approaching, then they saw the 
boar followed by the dogs cross the end of the path where they 
were all gathered ; then Charles IX., like an infernal hunter, 
hatless, the horn at his mouth blowing enough to burst his 
lungs ; three or four outriders followed. Tavannes had dis- 
appeared. 

" The King ! '' cried the Due d'Alenqon, and he rode after 
him. 

Reassured by the presence of his good friends, Henry signed 
to them not to leave, and advanced towards the ladies. 

'< Well ! " said Marguerite, taking a few steps towards him. 

" Well, madame,'' said Henry, " we are hunting the wild 
boar." 

"Is that all?" 

" Yes, the wind has changed since morning ; but I believe 
you predicted this." 

<^ These changes of the wind are bad for hunting, are they 
not, monsieur ? " asked Marguerite. 

" Yes," said Henry ; " they sometimes upset all plans, which 
have to be made over again." Just then the barking of the 
dogs began to be heard as they rapidly approached, and a 
sort of noisy dust warned the hunters to be on their guard. 
Each one raised his head and listened. 

Almost immediately the boar appeared again, but instead of 
returning to the woods, he followed the road that led directly 
to the open space where were the ladies, the gentlemen paying 
court to them, and the hunters who had given up the chase. 

Behind the animal came thirty or forty great dogs, panting ; 
then, twenty feet behind them. King Charles without hat or 
cloak, his clothes torn by the thorns, his face and hands covered 
with blood. 

One or two outriders were with him. 

The King stopped blowing his horn dnly to urge on his dogs, 
and stopped urging on his dogs only to return to his horn. 
He saw no one. Had his horse stumbled, he might have cried 
out as did Richard III. : " My kingdom for a horse ! " But 
the horse seemed as eager as his master. His feet did not 
touch the ground, and his nostrils breathed forth fire. Boar, 
dogs, and King passed like a dream. 

" Halloo ! halloo ! " cried the King as he went by, raising 
the horn to his bloody lips. 

A few feet behind him came the Due d'AleuQon and two 
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idnra. But the horses of the others had given out or alao] 
were lost. 

ETeijoiie started after the King, for it was eTident that the 
boar would soon be taken. 

la fact, at the end of about ten mmutea the aiumal left the 
puth it hud been following, and sprang into tlie bushes ; btit 
reaching an open space, it ran to a rock and faced the dogg^ 

At the shonts from Charles, who had followed it, everyone 
drew near. 

They arriTed at an interesting point in the eha^ia. Tht; 
boar seemed detennined to make a desperate defend*. The 
dogSf excited by a run of more than three houru, rn&bed on it 
with a fury which increased the shouts and the oaths of the 
King. 

AH the hunters formed a circle, the Kmg somewhiit iu ml- 
Tance, behind him the Due d'Aleni^on armed with a musket^ 
and Henry, who had nothing but his siniplB hunting knife. 

The Due d'Aletujon unfastened his musket and lighted the 
match. Henry moved his knife iu its sheath. 

As to the Due de Guise, disdainful of all the details of 
hunting, he stood somewhat apart from the others with hi^ 
gentlemen. The womeui gathere^l togother m a groupi formed a . 
oounterpart to that of the duke. 

Everyone whu was anything of a hunter stood with eyes j 
Ibced on ^e animal in anxioui^ eicp^ctation. 

To one side an outrider wa^ eu<leavuring to restrain the 
King's two mastiff <s, whichp encased iu their coats of mail, 
were waiting to take the boar by the ears, howling and jamjv 
iug i^ut in such a maimer that every instant one might think 
they would burst their chains. 

The boar made a wondtrfu! resistance. Attacked at once 
by forty or more dogs» which enveloped it like a roaring tide, 
which corered it by their motley carpet, which on all sidrn 
was striving to reach its skin^ wrinkk*d with bristlc^s, at each 
blow of its snout it hurled a dog ten feet in th© air. The dogs 
fell back, torn to pieces, Mid^ with entrails dragging, at ouee 
returned to the fray< Charles, with hair on eml, bloodshot 
eyew, and inflated nosMlSr leaned over the neck of his dripping 
horse shouting furious ** hallooe!^' 

In less than ten minutes twenty do(?s were out of the %ht 

** The mastiffs ! '* cried Charts ; '* the mastiffs ! " 

At this shout the outrider opened the carbine-swivels of tlie 
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leashes, and the two bloodhounds rushed into the midst of the 
carnage, overturning everything, scattering everything, making 
a way with their coats of mail to the animal, which they seized 
by the ear. 

The boar, knowing that it was caught, clinched its teeth 
both from rage and pain. 

" Bravo, Duredent ! Bravo, Risquetout ! " cried Charles. 
" Courage, dogs ! A spear ! a spear ! " 

" Do you not want my musket ? " said the Due d' Alenqon. 

" No," cried the King, " no ; one cannot feel a bullet when 
he shoots ; there is no fun in it ; but one can feel a spear. A 
spear ! a spear ! " 

They handed the King a hunting spear hardened by fire 
and armed with a steel point 

" Take care, brother ! " cried Marguerite. 

" Come I come ! '' cried the Duchesse de Nevers. " Do not 
miss, sire. Give the beast a good stab!" 

"Be easy, duchess !" said Charles. 

Couching his lance, he darted at the boar which, held by the 
two bloodhounds, could not escape the blow. But at sight of 
the shining lance it turned to one side, and the weapon, 
instead of sinking into its breast, glided over its shoulder and 
blunted itself against the rock to which the animal had run. 

" A thousand devils ! " cried the King. " I have missed him. 
A spear I a spear ! " 

And bending back, as horsemen do when they are going to 
take a fence, he hurled his useless lance from him. 

An outrider advanced and offered him another. 

But at that moment, as though it foresaw the fate which 
awaited it, and which it wished to resist, by a violent effort the 
boar snatched its torn ears from the teeth of the bloodhounds, 
and with eyes bloody, protruding, hideous, its breath burning 
like the heat from a furnace, with chattering teeth and lowered 
head it sprang at the King^s horse. Charles was too good a 
hunter not to have foreseen this. He turned his horse, which 
began to rear, but he had miscalculated the pressure, and the 
horse, too tightly reined in, or perhaps giving way to his fright, 
fell over backwards. The spectators gave a terrible cry : the 
horse had fallen, and the King's leg was under him. 

" Your hand, sire, give me your hand," said Henry. 

The King let go his horse's bridle, seized the saddle with his 
left hand, and tried to draw out his hunting knife with hie 
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right ; but the knife, pressed into his belt by the weight of 
his body, would not come from its sheath. 

" The boar ! the boar ! " cried Charles ; " it is on me, D'Alen- 
Qon ! on me ! " 

The horse, recovering himself as if he understood his mas- 
ter's danger, stretched his muscles, and had already succeeded 
in getting up on its three legs, when, at the cry from his 
brother, Henry saw the Due Franqois grow frightfully pale 
and raise the musket to his shoulder, but, instead of striking 
the boar, which was but two feet from the King, the ball broke 
the knee of the horse, which fell down again, his nose touching 
the ground. At that instant the boar, with its snout, tore 
Charles's boot 

'* Oh ! *' murmured D'Alenqon with ashy lips, " I suppose 
that the Due d'Anjou is King of France, and that I am King 
of Poland." 

The boar was about to attack Charles's leg, when suddenly 
the latter felt someone raise his arm ; then he saw the flash of a 
sharp-pointed blade which was driven into the shoulder of the 
boar and disappeared up to its guard, while a hand gloved in 
steel turned aside the head already poked under his clothes. 

As the horse had risen, Charles had succeeded in freeing 
his leg, and now raising himself heavily, he saw that he was 
dripping with blood, whereupon he became as pale as a corpse. 

" Sire," said Henry, who still knelt holding the boar pierced 
to the heart, <' sire, it is nothing, I turned aside the teeth, and 
your Majesty is not hurt" 

Then he rose, let go the knife, and the boar fell back pour- 
ing forth more blood from its mouth than from its wound. 

Charles, surrounded by a breathless crowd, assailed by cries 
of terror which would have dashed the greatest courage, was 
for a moment ready to fall on the dying animal. But he 
re(*overed himself and, turning toward the King of Navarre, 
he pressed his hand with a look in which shone Uie first spark 
of feeling that had been roused in his heart for twenty-four 
years. 

'< Thank you, Henriot I " said ho. 

" My poor brother ! " cried D'Alenqon, approaching Charles. 

** Ai ! it is you, D' Alenqon, is it ? " said the King. " Well, 
famous marksman that you are, what became of your ball ? *' 

*' It must have flattened itself against the boar," said the 
duke. 
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"Well! my God!*' exclaimed Henry, with admirably as- 
sumed surprise; "you see, Francois, your bullet has broken 
the leg of his li^jesty's horse. That is strange ! " 

"What!" said the King; "is that true ?" 

"It is possible/' said the duke terrified; "my hand shook 
so!" 

" The fact is that for a clever marksman that was a strange 
thing to do, Francois ! " said Charles frowning. " A second 
time, Henriot, I thank you ! " 

" Grentlemen," continued the King, " let us return to Paris ; I 
have had enough of this." 

Marguerite came up to congratulate Henry. 

"Yes, indeed, Margot," said Charles, "congratulate him, 
and sincerely too, for without him the King of France would 
be Henry III." 

"Alas, madame," said the B^amais, "Monsieur le Due 
d'Anjou, who is already my enemy, will be angrier than ever 
at me. But what can you expect ? One does what one can. 
Ask Monsieur d'Alenqon." 

And bowing, he drew his knife from the wild boar's body 
and dug it two or three times into the earth to wipe off the 
blood. 
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